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AFTER THE BALL. 


Tury sat and combed their beantiful hair, 
Their long, bright tresses, one by one, 


As they laughed and talked in the chamber there, 


After the revel was done. 


Idly they talked of waltz and quadrille ; 
Tdly they talked, like other gus, 

Who over the fi:e, when all js still, 
Comb out their braids and curls, 


Robes of satin and Brussels lace, 
Knots of flowers and ribbons too, 

Scattered about in every a 
And bright with every hue. 


And Maud and Madge in robes of white, 
The prettiest nightgowns under the sun, 

Stockingless, slipperloss, sit in the night, 
For the revel is done. 


Sit and comb their beautiful hair, 

Those wonderful waves of brown and gold, 
Till the fire is out in the chamber there 

And the little bare feet are cold. 


Thon out of the gathering winter chill, 
All out of the bitter winter weather, 
While the fire is out and the house is still, 
Maud and Madge together,— 


Maud and Madge in robes of white, 
The prettiost nightgowns under the sun, 
Curtained away from the chilly night, 
After the revel is done. 


Float along in & splendid dream, 
Toa golden gittern’s tinkliny tune, 

While a thousand lustres shimmering strea'n 
In a palace’s grand saluon. 


Flashing of jewels and flutter of laces, 
Tropical odours sweeter than musk, 

Men and women with beautiful faces 
And eyes of tropical dusk. 


And one face shining out like a star, 
One face haunting the dreams of each, 

And one voice sweeter than others are, 
Breaking into silvery speech. 


Telling, through lips of bearded bloom, 
An old, old story over again, 

As down the royal-banvered room, 
To the golden gittorn’s strain, 


Two and two they dreamily walk, 
While an uoseen spirit walks bustle, 
And, all unheard in the lovers talk, . 
He claimeth one for a bride. 


O Maud and Madge, dream on tegether, 
With never a pang of jealous fear, 
For, ere the bitter winter weather 
Shall whiten wnother year, 


Robed for the bridal, and robed for the tomb, 
Braided brown haie and golden tress, 

There'll be only one of you left for the bloom 
Of the bearded lips to press. 


Only one for the bridal pearls, 
The robe of satin and Brussels lace, 
Only one to blush through her curls 
At the sight of a lover's face. 


O beautiful Madge in your bridal white, 
For you the revel has just begun, 

But for her whagleeps i your arms 
The revel of life is done. 


toeneclit 


Lut, robed and crowned with your saintly bhss, 
Queen of Heaven and bride of the sun, 

O beautiful Maud, you'll never miss 
The kisses another has won. 


| Sue stood looking at him so innocently from under ° 


that sprig of mistletoe that still hung in the parlour as 
a reminder of the Christmas season ; she was so pretty, 

; and she was under the mistlutoe, and he couldu't halp it 
—he had kissed her. 

It was an ungentlemanly and unmanly thing to do. 
Ife knew that now, as ho remembered her frightened, 
startled look, and the miserable excuses he had tried to 
stammer out; yes, and the tears in her eyes, and the 
little choking sob with which she had received his stum- 
bling apology. 

“Who could think she would feel like that about it?” 
he thought ; “dear little innocent !” 

And she—after ho was gone, she lay down on the sofa 
and cried— 

“TI like him so much, and now—to think he should 
kiss me at last—and then say he didn’t mean anything 
it. What does he think I stood there for? The 
idiot !” 
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SAINTS AS PIN CUSHIONS. 


Breton girls who want to get married go to Sené, 
near Vannes, and stick pinsin tho foot of the wooden 
statue of a saint called St. Ufericr, who marries his 
devoteca within the year. The pin must be well pushed, 
' for, if it falls out, tho wedding will fall through ; and it 
| must be a strong straight pin, for, if it bends, the future 
| husband may be a hunchback or a cripple. This is on 
| the Atlantic coast. 

On the Channel, at Plonmanac’h, ona rock accessible at 
low tide, there is a little shrine supported by four 
Roman columns, and dodicated to St. Quirec, who landed 
there from England in the sixth century. His wooden 
image is stuck full of pins. So is a statue of St. 
Lawrence near Quintin. Here tho pin must stick at 
the first push, for each failure postpones the marriage 
for a year. 

The same practice has been traced further inland, at 
| Laval, in the ancient province of Maine, where the bare 


legs and arms of a colossal wooden statue of St. Christo- | 


pher are covered with pin-holes aud pins ; and both young 
men and maidens join in the rite. 
| There is an old tale told of an idiot who broke the 
| statue of St. Mirlion the eve of his fle. In order to 
conceal his crime, his mother made him take the saint's 
place. 
| Now, upon the occasion of his feast there was a great 
resort of pious pilgrims, who stuck pins in St. Mirli's 
| knee for all sorts of wants. ‘Ihe first few pins of the 
day happeved to be those of children, and did not much 
hurt the saint's /ocum-tenens: a young girl followed and 
drew blood; a stout old countrywoman then drove a 
corking pin so far into the poor idiot’s leg that he 
jumped, howling, overthedevoutand prostt ate bodies. and 
there and then made a miracle; for St. Mirli is believed 


tu have flown up to heaven. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF A SISTER. 


Here is an amusing story about a small boy at 
a New Year's entertainment. At supper, lis mother, 
yielding to iis entrenties, gave him two of the painted 
fienres from the Pwelftheedse, with strict injunetions 
het te ert theta, sddine, a3 ateaid tomemery, that af he 
did devour them, he would test certianly be very all, and 
probably mizht die. 

ein tet sure to die if Peat them?” he asked. 

“Not sures rephed his mother, & but aa all probability 
you will 7 cad she went away, ou hospitable thoughts 
ietenit. 

The next day something caused her to recollect. the 
fivures, and she asked to see them. Master Jack could 
produce only one, and, when asked for tho other, bo 


rematked casually, Oh, PE give that te Bertha “—his 


little sister —“ and told her te eatat. and, if she dues not 
die before to-morrow, | mean to eat this one myself!" 

Tho doctor was at once sent for to sce what could be 
done. Fortunately tho figuro was quite harmless. 
vegetable colouring having been used; bat Master Jack 
was deprived of bis portion of the feast. 


ONE THOUSAND ONE HUNDRED 
PRIZES OFFERED. 


At tho foot of page 19 a word is omitted. Readers 
| who care to avail themselves of such offers aro invited to 
fill in the word which thoy think was left out, and which 
is in a scaled envelope in the hands of Mr. H.S. Linley, 
| Chartered Accountant, of 124, Chancery Lane, London, 
Wc, 
The paragraph from which the word is omitted must be 
| cut out, the word filled in, and the name and addreas of 
| the sender written on the lower margin of the paper. 
Envelopos containing these coupons must be posted so 
as to reach the oftices of J’earson's 


Weekly, Temple 
| Chambers, London, E C., at latest by first post on Monday, 
January 2nd, and should be marked Xmas Worp. Mr. 
Linley’s certificate with regard to the word will appear 
in tho ordinary number of Pearson's Weekly for week 
ending January 14th, and those who send tho correct 
word will roceive prizes in tho following manner: — 

To the first person from whom the correct solution 
comes to hand and to every hundredth afterwards half a 
will be forwarded until # hundred half- 


sovereign 
sovereigns havo been disp: sel of. ‘To the second person, 
and every eleventh afterwards one of the famous J’earson's 
Weckly pencil-cases will bo presented until one thousand 
| of these have been disposed of. 

'  §o winners will receive among them one hundred half. 
sovercigns and one thousand valuable gold-plated pencil- 


cases. 
| As it is our intention to present s0 many prizes it is 
perhaps scarcely necessary to add that the word omitted 
is not an out-of-the-way one, as is often the case with 
the Pearson's Weekly Missinc Worp Comretitions, 


eas ae ee ee 
| 
An Istportaxt DirreReNce.— She: ‘* Duolling is bar- 
barous and irrational.” 2 
The General: “It’s just like war but for numbe-s.” 
She: *No,it ain't. Tn war you can lie in wait, or 
vet behmid something.” é 


- =, 


At the concert: “You have excellent critical taste 
Sand scem to delylt in good music, Telline, then my 
friend, why have you never mastered some nadeamente” 
* Alas, ny dear fellow, my car is too delestely strung! 
Ioshrink from the horrible prospect of hearing my sulf 
learn.” 


! —_—— —f— = 
Tue story is told that the French sent their 
ofticials through a country with instructions — to 


| ascertain the names of the rivers, mountains, 
ruins, &c. On tho completion of the map, a 
very large proportion of the places were tound 


to bear the name Mevarifsh. The proportion: was unna- 
Iturally large, and it was strange that ruins and rivers 
‘and monutains should all be called Mevaritsh. Yet alt 
'the explorers solemnly assured the authorities that 
| upon addressing the natives out of their phrase-hook 
in the set sentence, { What is the name of that plices* 
'the Berber, or Zlass, or other Arab had vepded, 
i“ Ma'arifsh.’ These mountains and rivers and oboot. 
, of interest were, in fact, all labelled with the reter or. 
ing Dame—in Arabic—“ Don't know "—river Trant- 
know, the Don't-know Mountains- Oued Maiaulsh, 


| Djebel Ma‘arifsh, 


/ 
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AN ODD IMPRISON 


MENT. 
Tawa young physician of limited practive and great 
ambition. 


relate my hvuse in Lx 
own pleasure and convenience, 


had practised togethor, most unreasonably attached. — 

I say unreasonably, becauso it was a liking fur which 
I could not account even 
especially propossessing in appearance, 


any too great amiability of charactor. He was, how- 


ever, a brilliant theorist, and an unquestionably reliable | certainly sympathiso with 
and for thoso roasuns, probably, 1 cnter- | to acco 
aus I have already | as she 


practitioner ; 

tained for him a profound respect aud, 

said, a hoarty and spontaneous attection. 
As our epecialities wore tho samme, and as, 


At tho time of the incidents I am about to | me if he came 
yidon was shared, greatly to my | Warner's messenger 
by a clever young German immodiatcly 
whose acqiaintance I had made in tho hospital, and to | provided for me. | 
whom I had become, in the ono short year in which we | box beside tho driver, 


to mysulf, as ho was neither | will not let me off?” 
nor gifted with | for this 


moreover, | could distinguis! 


rofuse tho man, especially as it was absolutely nocessary 
to seo Mrs. Warnor that night and got hor consent to my 
departure before I could think of making further plans. 

So, loaving word for Richtur to be sure and wait for 
homo before I did, I signifiod to Mrs. 
that I was ready to go with bim, and 
took a scat in the carriage which had been 
Tho man at once jumped up on the 
and beforo I could close the carriage 
door we were off. . 

‘As we went the thought camo, “ What if Mrs. Warner 
ut I dismissed the fear at once, 
pationt of mine was an oxtremely unsellish woman, 
and if she wero not too ill to grasp tho situation would 
the strait 1 was in and consent 
st Richter’s survices in place of my own, especially 
now and trusted him. 
tho carriage stopped it was already dark, and 1 


When : 
r little of tho house | entered save that it 


they were of a nature which did not call for night work, | was large and old, and did not look like au establishment 


we usnally spent the evening together. 
I failed to join him, aud it is of this night | have to tell. 


But. once | whore a mau-servant would bo likely to be kept. 


“1s Mrs. Warner hero?” Lasked of tho man, who was 


I had been tu Ealing, for my heart was sore over the | slowly gutting down from the box. 


trouble 1 had had with Dora, and I was resolved to make 


“Yes, sir,” ho answored quickly, and 1 was about to 


one final offort towards roconciliation. But, alas for my | ring the bell before me whon the door opened and a young 


hopes, sho was not at home, and what was worse, Tsoon | German girl, curtseyit 


ug slightly, welcomed aime in, 


learned that sho was going to sail the next morning for | saying : 


Maioira, whore some relations of hors were staying. 


This news, coming as it did without warning, affected | please. 


me seriously, for I know if she escaped from my intluence 
at this timo I should certainly lose her for cver, 
gentleman concerning whom wo had « uarrelled was a 
much better man for her than J, and aie equally in 
love. However, her father, who had always been my 
friend, did not look upon this same gentloman’s advan- 
tages with as favourable an oye as she did, and when he 
heard I was in tho house he came hurrying ito my pre- 
ps with oxcitement written in every line of his fine 
ace. 

“Ah, Dick, my boy,” ho exclaimed, joyfully, “ how 
opportune this is, I was wishing you would como, for 
do you know Appleby has takon passage on board the 
game stoamor us Dora, and if ho and sho go together 
they will certainly come to an understanding, and that 
will not bu fair to you, or pleasing to me, and I do not 
care who knows it?” 

I gave him one look, and sank quite overwhelmed into 
the seat nearost me. Apploby was tho namo of my rival, 
and I quite agroed with her father that tho féte-d-létes 
afforded by an ocean voyage would surely put an end to 
the hopes which I had go long aud so secretly cherished. 

“Does she know he is going? Did she oncvurage 
him ?” I stammered. 

But the old man answered generally : 

“Ob, sho knows, but 1 cannot say anything positive 
about her having encouraged him. The fact is, Dick, she 
atill holds a soft place in her heart for you, and if you 
were going to be of the party——” 

“Well?” 

“[ think you would come off conqueror yet.” 

“Then I will be of the party,” I cried. 
now and I can be back at my place at seven. 
me five hours before midnight, time enough 
arrange my plans, see Richter, 
ready for sailing in the morning.” 

It seemed wild, this scheme, but I determined to pur- 
sue it. I loved Dora too much to lose her, and if three 
weeks’ absence would procure me the happiness of my 
life, why should I hesitate to avail myself of the proffered 
opportunity? I rode on air as the train T had taken 
shot from station to station, and hy the time I had arrived 
at Paddington my plans wero all lid and my timo dis- 
posed of till midnight. 


That gives 
in which to 
and make everything 


It was, thereforo, with no laggard step that t hurried | 


home, nor was it with any ordinary feelings of impatience 
that L found Richter out: for this was not his usual hou 
for absenting himself, wand Thad auch te tell him and 
many iustructions to give. It was my first cheek, and I 
was fuming over it, when Taaw what looked like a package 
of books lying on the table before me, and though it was 
addressed to my partner J was about to trke iup, when 
I heard my name uttered in a tremulous tone, and turn 
ing, saw u man standing in the duorway, why, the moment 
I met his eye, advanced into the reom, and said :— 

“Qh, doctor, I have been waiting for you an hour: 


Mra. Warner has been taken very bad, sir, and sho prays | 
shat you will not delay a moment before coming to her. | 


It is somothing serious, L fear, and she may have dicd 
alrvady, for she would have no one else but you, aud it is 
now an hour since I left her.” 

“ And who are you 7” Taskel; for thongh | knew Mrs. 
Warner well—she was my best patient 1 did not know 
her messenger. 

© fanva servant in the house whore she was taken il.” 

“Then she is not at home : ~ ; 

“No, sir; sho is in St. John’s Road.” 


“Lam very sorry,” { began, “ but I have not the time.” | 


But he interrupted eagerly— 

“There is a carriage at the door; wo thought you 
might not have your's ready.” 

L had noticed the earriago. 

“Very well,” said 1, “1 will go; but firat lot mo write a 
jine.” 

“Qh, sir,” the man broke in pluadingly, “do not wait 
for anything. Sbo is really very bad, and L heard her 
calling for you as 1 rau out of tho huuse.” 

“She had ber voice, then,” | ventured, somewhat dis- 
trustful of the whole thing, and yot not knowing how te 


for the | aspect of the place I was in, 


“It is only six | 


“Mrs, Warner is upstairs, sir, in the frout room, if you 


Not doubting her, but groatly astonished at the barren 
latumbled up tho faintly- 
lighted stairs before mo and entered the great front 
room. It was empty, but through an open door at the 
other ond I heard a voice saying,” He has come, madam.” 
And anxious to sco my patient, whoso presence in this 
desolate house I found it harder and harder to under- 
stand, I stepped into the room where she presumably 
lay. 

Alas, for my temerity in doing so! for no seoner had 
1 { crossed tho threshold than the dvor by which I had 
entored closed with a click unlike any I had ever heard 
before ; and when [ turned to sve what it meant, another 
click came from the opposite side of the room, and J 
perceived, with a benumbed eense of wonder, that tho 
one person whose somewhat shadowy figure 1 had en- 


‘that 1 was shut up alone in a room without visible means 
of egress. 

This was startling and hard to believe at first, but 
after Lhad tried the door by which I had entered, and 
found it socurely locked, and then bounded to the other 
silu of the room, and tricd tho opposite one with the 
sume result, | could but acknowledge I was caught. 

What did it mean? Caught! and I was in haste— 
| mad haste! Filling the room with my cries, 1 shouted 
for help and a quick release, but my efforts wore, natu- 
rally, fruitless, and after exhausting myself in vain I 
stood still and surveyed, with what equanimity was left 
me, the appearance of the dreary place in which I had 
thus suddenly become entrapped. 

It was a small, square room, and I shall not soon 
forget with what a foreboding shudder I observed that its 
four blank walls were literally unbroken by a single 
window, for this told me I was not in communication with 
, the stroct, and that it would be impossible for me to 
summon help from the outside world. 
| The single gas-jet yet burning in a fixture hanging 
from the ceiling was the only relief given to the eye in 
the blank expanse of white wall that surrounded me, 
while as to furniture the room could boast of nothing 
more than an old-fashioned black-walnut table and two 
chairs, the latter cushioned but stiff in the back and 
| gonerally dilapidated in appearance. 


and two glasses. 
clea, and, to add to this app-aranee of hospitality, a box 
of cigars rested mvifiugly near, which PE eould not fail te 
perceive, even ait the first ghinee, was of the very best 
brand. 

Astouished at these tokens of consideration for my 
welfare, aud confounded by the prospect which they 
offered of a lengthy stay in this place, [ gave another 
great shout, but to no better purpose than before. Not 
a voice answered, and not a stir was heard in the house. 

But there camo from without the sound of suddenly 
moving wheels, as if tho carriage which I had left stand- 
_ ing before the door had slowly rolled away. If this were 
so, then I was indeed a prisoner, while the moments 
| 89 necessary to my plans, and perhaps to the securing 

of » whole future happiness were flying by like the 
wind, 
' As realised this, and my own utter helplessness, 1 


PEARSON'S EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


| countered on entering had vanished from the place, and | 


The ouly sign of comfort about mo was a tray that | 
, stood on tho table, containing « couple of bottles of wine | 
The bottles were full and the glasses 


fell into one of the chairs before mo in a state of perfect | 


‘despair. Not that any fears for my life were disturbing 
/me, though one in my situation might well question if he 
would ever again breathe the open air, from which he had 
| been so ingeniously lured. 

I did not in that first moment of utter downhearted- 
ness so much as enquiro for the reason of the trick which 
had been played upon me. No, for my heart was full of 
Dora, and [ was asking myself if 1 were destined to 
lose her after all, and that through no lack of effort on 
my part, but just because a party of thieves or bluck- 
mailers had thought tit to play a game with my liberty. 

It couldjnét be; there must be sumo imistake about 


it. 1t wa somo yroat joke, or I was the victim of a 
droun, opwuffering trom some hideous nightmare. Why, 


| been beguiled into it. 


only half-an-hour before I was iu my own housy, among 
my own familiar belongings, and now—but, alas, it wis 
no delusion. Only four blank, whitewashed walls mit 
my enquiring eyes, and malig be I knockod ant 
knocked again upon the two doors which guards 
me on either side, hollow ochoes continued to be the only 
answer I received. 

Had the carriage, then, takon away the two porsons | 
had scen in this house, and was I indeed alono in its 
great emptinces? The thought mado me desperate, but 
notwithstanding this, I was resolved to continue my 
efforts, for I might be mistaken; there might yet bo sum: 
being loft who would yield to my entreaties if they were 
backod by something substantial. 

Taking out my watch | laid it on the tablo; it was just 
7.45. Then I emptiod my trousers pockets of whatever 
money they held, and when all was heaped up before mu 
I could count but £3, which, together with my studs and 
a soul ring which I wore, secmed a paltry pittance with 
which to r for the liberty of which I had been roblu-! 

But it was all I had with me, and I was willing to pare 
with it at once, if only some one would unlock the door 
and let me go. But how make known my wishes, even it 
thoro were any one to liston to them? I had already called 
in vain, and there was no bell. 

Yos, there was; why had I not scen it beforo? Ther 
was a bell, and I sprang to ring it. But just as my han 
fell on tho cord I heard a gentle voice behind my back 
saying, in good English, but with a strong foreign accent : 

“Put up your money, Mr. Atwater; we do not want 
your money, only your society. Allow mo to beg you to 
replace both watch and money.” 

Wheeling about in my double surprise at the presenco 
of this intruder, and his unexpected acquaintance with 
my namo, I encountered the smiling glance of a 
middle-aged man of gentlemanly appoarance and courteous 
manners. He was bowing almost to the ground, and was, 
as I instantly detected, of German birth and education, 
a gentleman, and not the blacklog I had every reason to 
expect to seo. 

“You have made a slight mistake,” ho was saying ; “it 
is your society, only your society that we want.” 

‘Astonished at his appearance, and oxcecdingly irritates 
at his words, I stepped back as he offered mo my watch 
and bluntly cried,— 

“If it is my society only that you want, you have 
certainly taken very strange means to procure it. A 
thief could have set no neater trap, and if it is mommy 
you want, state your sum and let me go, for my time Is 
valuable, and my society likely to be unpleasant.” 

Ho gave a shrug with his shouldors that in no wise 
interfered with his set smile. 

“You choose to be facetious,” ho observed. “1 have 
already remarked that we have no use for your mony. 
Will you sit down? Here is some oxcellont wine, and if 
this brand of cigars does not suit you 1 will sund for 
another.” 

“Send for the hangman,” I cried, greatly exasporate:| 
“ What do you mean by keeping me in this place against 
my will? Open that door and let me out, or ie 

I was ready to spring, and he saw it. Smiling more 
atrociously than ever, he slipped behind the table, and 
before I could reach him Baal guibtly drawn a revolver, 
which he cocked before my eyes. 

“You are excited,” he remarked, with a suavity that 
nearly drove me mad. “Now, excitement is no aid to 
good reece and I am determined that none but gol 
company shall be in this room to-night. So, if you will 
be Kind enough to calm yourself, Mr. Atwater, you and l 
may yet enjoy ourselves, but if not—— ” 

The action he made was significant, and I felt, the coll 
sweat break out on my forehead through all the heat of 
my indignation. But I did not mean to show him that 
he had intimidated me. 

“Excuse me,” said 1, “and put down your revolver 
Though you are making mo lose irredeemable time, | lt 
try to control myself enough to give you an opportumty 
for explaining yourself. Why have you entrapped ms 
inte this pluce 2” 

“TP have already told you,” caid he, gently laying t! 
weapon befure him, but im easy reach of his hand. 

“But that is preposterous,” | began, fast losing mv 
self-control again. “You do not know me, and feyon 
did?” 

“Pardon me, you see I know your name.” 

Yes, that was true, and the fact set me thinking. How 
did he know my name? 1 did not know him, ner did | 
know this house or any reason for which | could lave 
Was I the victim of a conspiracy, 

Looking at him very earnestly | 


or a the man mad ? 
said :— 

“ My name is Atwater, and so far you are right: but in 
learning that much about me you must have a!su learne:| 
that Tam neither rich nor intliential or of any spect 
value to a blackmailer. Why choose me out, then, tor 
your society ? Why not choose some one who can talk > 

“1 find your conversation very interesting.” 

Baflled, exasporated almost beyond my power to 
restrain myself, I shook my fist in his face, notwith- 
standing I saw his hand fly to his revolver. 

“Let me go,” I shricked. “Let me yo ont of this 
place. I have business, I tell you—important business 
which means everything to me, and which if T do uct 
attund to to-night will be lost to mo for over. Let me 


go and 1 will so far reward you that I will speak to be 
one of what hag taken placo here tu-night, but go my 
way, forgetful of you, forgetful of this 
of all condected with it.” 


house, forgetful 


5 : ” | 
“You are very good,” was his quiet reply, “but this 


winw has to be drunk.” And he calmly poured out a 
ylaes while 1 drew back in despair. You do not drink | 
wine?” he queried, holding up the glass he hal filled | 
between himself and the light. “It is a pity, for it is of 
most rare vintage. But perhaps you smoke ¢” 

Sick and disgusted, 1 found a chair and sat down in it 
If the man were crazy there was certainly method in his 
madness. Besides he had nota crazy eye; theru was 
calm calculation in it and not a little ood nature. Did 
he simply want to detain me, and if so did he havea | 
motive it would pay me tu fathom before I exerted my- 
self further to insure my release? Answering the wave 
he made me with his hand, hy reaching out for the bottle | 
and filliog myself a glass, I forced myself to speak more 
aflably as I remarked : 

“Ifthe wine must be drunk, we had better set about 
it, a8 you cannot mean to detain me more than an hour, 
whatever reason you may have for wishing ny society.” 

Ho looked at mo inguiringly before answering, then 
tossing off his glass, he remarked : 

“Tam sorry, but in an hour aman can searcely make 
the acquaintance of another man.” 


“Then you mean—— ” 


“To know you thoroughly if you will by so good; 1! 
may never have the opportunity again.” | 

He must be mad —nothiny else but mania could account 
for such words and such actions and yet, if mad, why | 
was he allowed to enter my presence? The man who 
brought me here, the woman whw received ine at the 
door, had not been mad. 

“ And I must stay here,” | began. 

“Until Iam quite satisticd, Ll amitfraid that will take 
until morning.” 

I gave acry of despair, and then, in my utter despera- 
tion, spoke up to him as J would to a man of feeling. 

“You don’t mean what you are doing : you don’t know 
what I shall suffer by any such crucl detention. ‘This 
night is not like other mghts tome. This isa special 
night in my life, and | ueed it—1! need it, 1 tell you—to 
spend as I will. \ 

“The woman | love “— it seemed horrible to speak «of 
her in this place, but 1 was wild at my helplessness, and 
madly hoped that I might awake some answering chord 
in a breast which could not be void of all feeling, or he 
would not have that benevolent look in his eye © the 
woman I love,” L repeated, “ sails for Madeira to-morrow. | 
We have quarrelled, but she still cares for me, id if I 
can sail on the same steamer we will yet make up and be 
happy.” ; é ‘ | 

“At what time does this steamer start: ” 

“ At nine in the morning.” 

“ Well, you shall leave this house at eight. If you pe 
directly to the steamer, you will be in time.” 

“ But—but,” [ panted, “ | have made ne arrangements. | 
1 shall have to go to my lodgings, writu Ictters, get | 
money- I ought to be there at this moment. Have you! 
no mercy on a man whu never did you wrong, and only | 
asks to quit you and forget tho precious hours you made 
him lose?” 

“Tam sorry,” he said. “It is certainly quite unfor- 
tunate, but the door will not be opened before vight. 
There is really 110 one in tho house to unlock it.” 

“And do you mean to say,” | cried, aghast, “ that you | 
could not open that door if you would, that you are | 
locked here as well as I, and that I must remain here till | 
morning, no matter how I foel or you feel ?” 

“ Will you not take a cigar ’” he asked. 

Then I began to sev how useless it was to struggle, and 
visions of Dora leaning on the steamer rail with that 
serpent whispering soft ontreaties in her ear came 
rushing before me till I could have wept in my jealous 
chagrin. 

“Tt is cruel, base, vile,” T began. “Tf you had the 
excuse of wanting money and took the epportumty of 
wringing my all from me, 1 could have patience, hut to 
entrap and keep mo here for nothing, when my whole 
future happiness is trembling in tho balance, 1s the work 
of a fiend, and—-- ~ To made a sudden panse, tora 
strange idea had struck me 

Whit if these men aud this woman were in league with 
him whose rivalry I fearedl and whom I intended tu sup- 
-plant on the morrow. It was a wild surmise, but was it 
any wilder than to believo ] was held here for oamere | 
whim, a freak, a joko, us this bowing, smiling man before | 
me would have me believe ? | 

Rising in fresh excitement, Istruck my hand on the 
table. <4 

© You want to keep me from coin ‘on the steamer * 

I cried. “That other wretch who loves her has paid 
you.” 
But that other wretch could not know that if was 
meditating any such unusual scheme as following hin 
without a full day's warning, 1 thonght of this even 
before I had finished my sentence, and didi not heed the 
blank astonishment in the face of the man before ime to 
convince me that I had given uttcrance tou a foolish 
accusation. “It would have been some sort of motive for 
our actions,” I humbly added as | sank back from my l 
ostile attitude. “ Now you have none. 


I thought he bestowed upon me a look of quiet pity, 
but if so he soon hid it with his uplifted glass. . 
“Forget the girl,” said he. * 1 know uf udozen just as, 
pretty.” i 
I was too indignant to answcr. _ | 
“Women are the bane of life,’ he now seitentiously 
exclaimed. “They are ever intimding thymsely+3 between | 


| drink, 
) death here might bring punishment upon you.” 


#iman and his happiness, as for instance just now between 
yourself and this good wine.” 

I cauzht up the bottle in sheer desperation. 

“Don't talk of thom,” I cred, “and LT will try and 
I almost wish there was poison in the glass. My 


He shook his head, totally unmoved by my passion, 

“We deal punishment. not receive it. It would) not 
worry ie in the least to leave you lying here upon the 
floor.” 

I didnot believe that, but [did net stop to weizh the 
question then. 1 was tou much struck by a word he had 
used, 

“Deal punishment 2" 1 repeated. 


tne? Is that why Tam here >” 


© Are you punishing 


Heo laughed, and held out his glass te mine. 

* You enjoy being: sarcastic,” le observed.  & Well, it 
wives a spice to conversation, Lown. ‘Talk is apt to be 
dull without it.” 

For reply Postruck the pliss out of his hand, 
and shivered, and he looked for the moment really 


| distressed. 


“To would rather you had struck me,” he remarked, | 
“for | have an answer for an iijury dike that, but fora 
broken glass Ho sighcd and looked dolcfully at | 
the pieces on the Noor. 

Mortificd and somewhat ashamed, | put down iy own 
class. 

“You should not have exisperated me,” Perted, itd 
walked away beyond temptation to the other side of the 
room, 

His spirits had received a diinper, but ina few minutes 
he seized a cigar and began smoking. As the wreaths | 
curled over his head he began to talk, aud this time it 
was on subjects totally forcign to myself and even te | 
himself, 

It was good talk that Precogniscd, though P hardly 
listencd to what ho said Pwas asking myself what | 
timo it had now got to be, and what was tho meaning of 
my incarceration, till my brain became weary and TE could 
scarcely distinguish the topic he discussed. 

But he kept on for all my seeming and, indeed, real | 
indifference —kept on hour after hour in ainonelosuo he 
cndcavoured to make interesting and which probably | 


‘would have been eo if the time and occasion had been | 
| 


fit for my cnjoying it. 

As itwas Thad no ear for bis choicest phrases, bis 
subtlest criticisms, or his most philosophic disquisitions; I 
was wrapped up ins self, and my cruch disappomtment, 
and when ina sndden excess of frenzy, | leaped to my 
feet, nnd took a look at the watch still lying on tho table 


‘and saw it was four o'clock in the morning, f pave a groan 
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father met my reappearance on the dock can oasily be 
imagined, 

“Why, Dick,” he exclaimed, “aren't you going after 
ally 1 thought 1 could rely on you. Where's your 
pluck, lad? Scared off by a frown? I wouldu’t have 
believed it, Dick. What if she does frown to-day; she 


| will sraile to-morrow.” 


Ishook my head, but could not tell him just then that it 
was not through any lack of pluck on my part that [had 
failed him. 

When I left the dock I went straight to a restaurant, 
for I was fuint as well as miserable, not having had any 
supper the night before or any breakfast this morning. 
But my cup of coffee choked mo, and the roll and oggs 
were more than Ecould face. 


Rising impatiently, | went out. Was any one more 


, wretched than I was that morning, and could anyone 


| hourish a more bitter grievance ? 


It fell | 


of final despair and, throwing myself on the floor, pave 


myself up to the heavy sleep that mercifully came to 
relieve me. 

I was roused by feclivg # touch on iny breast. Clap- 
ping my hand to the spot where Thad felt the intruding 


hand, I discovered that my watch had beon returned to | 


Drawing it out | first looked at it and then 


my pocket. 
There was no one 


cast my cyes quickly about the rovin, 


with me, and the doors stood open between me and the | 


hall. 1t was eight o'clock, as my watch had just told ine. 

That IT rushed from the houso and took the shortest 
road to the steamer goes without saying. I could not 
cross the ocean with Dora, but | might yet see her 
and tell her how near I came to giving her my company 
on that long voyage, which now would only serve to 
further the ends of my rival. 

But when, after torturing delays, and incredible 
efforts to pierce a throng that was equally determined 
not to be pierced, Tat last reached the wharf, it was to 
behold her, just as | had fancied in my wildest moments, 
leaning on the rail of the ship and listeniny, while she 
abstractedly waved her hand to some friends below, to 
the words of the man who had never locked so liand- 
some to me or se vdions as at this moment of tus te 
conscious triumph. 

Her father was near her. and from his easer attitude 
and rapidly wandering paze TP osaw that he was loolany 
for me, At Jast he spied ne cteug tine: aboard and 


immediately his face lighted up ina way whieh onide te 


wish he had not theuyht tt uecessary toowait ter ine 
anticipated meeting with his daughter 
“Ah, Dick, you are late,” he began etisrvely ae TE peut 
fuot on deck. | 
But I waved him back and went at once to Dora. \ 
“Forgive me, pardon me,” 1 incoherently said, as her 
sweet eyes rese in startled pleasure te rie. 
“T would have brought you flowers, but | meant te 
sail with you, Dora; L tried to, but wretches, villains 
prevented it, and—and -" : | 
(, it does not matter,” she said, 2nd then blushed, | 
probably because the words sounded unkind, «1 
mean 


But she conld not say what she meant, for just then | 


the bell rang for all visitors te leave the ship, anal bea 
father camo forward, and, evidently thinking all was 
right: between us, siniled benignantly im hier face, gave 
her a kiss and mea wink, and disappeared in the crowd 
that was now going rapidly ashore. 

1 felt that 1 must follow, but 1] gave her one look, and 


unendurable. 


The look of amazement and chagrin with which ber | 


: As I strode towards 
my lodgings I chewed the cud of my disappointments 
till my wrongs loomed up like mountains and | was seized 
with a spirit of revenge. 

Should [let such an interference is Lhad received go 
unpunished? No; af the wretch who had detained mo 


; Was not used to punishment he should receive aw speci- 


incu of it now, and from a man who was vo longer a 
prisoner, and who once aroused did not easily forego his 
purposes. ‘Turning aside from my former destination | 
went immediately to a police station, and when | had 
entered my complaint was astonished to seo that all the 
officials had grouped about me and were listening to my 
words with the most startled interest. 

“Was the man who came for youa German?” oncasked 

1 said “ Yes,” 

“And the man who stood puardian over you and 
entertained you with wing and cigars, was not he 
German, too ¥” 

1 nodded acquiescence and they at once began te 
whisper together; thon one of them advanced to mo and 
sid: 

“You have vot been home, bE understand; you had 


| better come.” 


Astonished by his manner, | endeavoured to inquire 


What be meant, but he drew ine away, and not til wo 


were within a stone's throw of my house did he say : 

“You must prepare yourself for a shock. ‘The im- 
pertinences you suffered from last night were unpleasant, 
no doubt, butaf you had beer allowed te return treme 
you night net new be deploring them te comparative 
peace and safety.” 

“What do vou mean >” 

“That your partner wis not as fortunate as yourself. 
Look up at the house > what do vou seo there 7” 

A crowd, that is what Lo saw titst; but he inade me 
look higher, and then TP perceived that the windows of my 
room, of eur reom, were shattered and blackened, aud 
that part of the casement of one had been blown out. 

“A fire!” Pshricked. Poor Richter was smoking 

“No, ho was not emoking. Hu had no time for # 
smoke. An infernal machine burst in that room last 
night and your friend was its wretched victim.” 

I never knew why my friend's life was mado a sacrifice 
to the revenge of bis fellow-countrymen, Though we 
had been intimate in the year we had been together, ho 


had never talked to me of his country, and TE bad never 
” 


seen him in company with one of his own nation. 

Lut that he was a victim of some political revenge was 
apparent, for though it proved i:npossible to tind the man 
who had detained me, the house was found and ransacked, 
and among other sceret things was discovered the model 
of the machine which had) been introduced inte our 
room, and which had) proved so fatal to the man it was 
addressed to. 

Why men who wero se relentless in their purposes 
towards him should have taken such pains to keep me 
from sharing his fate is one of those anomalies in human 
nature which now and thon awake our astonishment. Uf 
Lhad not lost Dora through my detention at their hands, 
L should look back upon that evening with sensations of 
thankfulness; as ats, | sometimes question if it would 
net have been better af they had let me take the chances 

Have Plost Dora Fecr eg letter Precemed te dey 1 
beste thioek vet 
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THE LAST CHAMPION OF GRANADA. 


November 257TH, 141. 


I. 


Rovunn the long- -beleaguered city, 
‘Mid the Vega's wacted fields, 
Closer draw the Christian legions, 
Waiting till Granada yieltls ; 
Till Granada the Pomegranate, 
Fairest fruit of Spanish skies, 
Parched and sere with drought and famine 
Shall become the victor’s prize. 


In tho throne-room of Alhambra 
Sat the chiefs in ead debate 
On the summons to surrender 
To the foeman at the feagl 
And Abdallah the Unlucky, 
‘Traitor, perjurer, and slave, | 
Urged tho ruin of the kingdom 
That his faint-heart dare not s:vo, 


Said the Vizier, with his master | 
Soeking but to yield and live, — 
“Lo! two hundred thousand hunger 
For the bread we cannot give. 
Knights on foot, their horses eiten, 
With tho footmen faint for food, 
And our strongest men are sinking 
With their wounds and loss of Llood. 
Nor from Africa nor Egypt 
Come the Moslems to our aid, 
And full fifty thousand Christions 
Hold us hero in strait blockade. 
It is vain to struggle longer, 
Let great Allah's will be done ! 
Sign tho terms, my Lord Abdalleh, 
Sign! Thy kingdom's race is iui! 
Lo, the terms are very vasy, 
And tho Christian Queen is goo 1; 
She hath pity on our children 
And would spare their fathers’ blvd. 
Better thus than that Fernando 
With his serried ranks of steel 
Should o’erwhelm our fair Granada — 
He who cannot stand must kneel!” 


Thus he said—and for a moment 
Silence reigned throughout the hill; 
Then rose Musa Abel Gazan, 
Only hero of them all. 
On his right hand men were woeping, 
Ono his left Abdallah wept ; 
Only he, dry-eyed and steadfast, 
Still bis manhood stainless kept. 
Once his proud lips curled in anyer, 
Once his eyes flashed fiery scoru, 
Then his wrath rolled forth in thundor 
On Alhambra's echoes boi ne: 


“Chiofs of Islam! leave this weeping 
To your women and your slaves, 

Shall true Mosloms pield while o'er them 
Still the Prophot's banner waves ? 

Wo are men, and manhood bids us 
Hold in scorn such p.ltry fe tra, 

Bids us rather shed our heart’s-Lloo 1 
Than these craven, woman's tears, 

What though there bo no salvation 
For the city of our pride— 

Yet our sons may tell their children 
How Granadg’s champions died! 

What though triumph bo not for us, 
What though valour cannot save, 

Hath despair no nobler guerJon 
Than the shackles of the slave ? 

Will our mother-earth deny us 
The red refugo of the grave ? 

Nay—should e’en a gravo be wanting 
When on yonder plain we lic, 

Will not still outspread above us 
Andalusia’s azuro sky >— 

Shall men say Granada’s ch: mpions 
For Granada feared to dio?” 


Thus ho spoke —and still tho viziers 
Sat in silence round the board 
Where Fernando's blazoned parchment 
Lay spread out before their lod. 
Anxiously dd King Abdallah 
Scan cach chieftain's gloomy faco, 
And in each one’s wordless sorrow 
Read the sentence of his race. 


* Allah akbar'" then exclaime | i e, 
“ God is God, and other nore! 
Well men name me the Unlack ‘y 
Let the will of God be dune! 
“ God is great!” the chieftains « hoed, 
“Lot the will of God be done ! 
So thoy took the fatal Parchmcut, 
Once more scanned it, line ly line, 
And Abdallah took the reed: pon 
Iu his trembling hand to sign, 


Tien once more arose brave Musa, 
And his voice again out-rany 

As from fortress-tower at midnight 
Peals the loud-voiced tocsin’ 3 “clang : ~ 


“O my brothers! yet a moment 
Hear an old man’s warning word 

Ere ye sign yon curséd Parchment, 
Ere ye break Granada’s sword ! 

Lo! these words are fair and kindly, 
And they promise much, I trow, 

But when did Spain’s fulee chivalry 
Keep with Moslems pledge or vow ? 


Think ye that these perjured Christians 
Will perform the thing they say ’ 
Ay—when flowers sball bloom in winter, 
And the moon shall rule the day! 
Think ye that this dog Fernamlo, 
He who dare not face our swords, 
Will in victory do justice 
To Granada’s fallen lords ? 


Thirty years in youth and mavhood 
I have fought agaiost the Cross, 

Seen its shail ws still outspreading, 
Mourned for Islam's every loss— 

But ne’er yot eee y or warfare, 
From my mai fight till now, 

Have I known the Christian faithful 
To his honour and his vow, 

Know ye not, O True Believers, 
That these Christians’ lying priests 

Teach them to esteem the Faithful 
Lower than the soulless beasts ? 

That they hold no promise binding 
When 'tis made outside their creod, 

That their oaths are but pretenccs 
To deceive us in our need ? 

Yes, I tell thee, Lord Abdallah, 
That no words, however fain, 

Can bind Christian unto Mosl.m, 
More than bonds of woven air! 

Yonder Parchment is the warrant 
Of quick death to thee and thine; 

Ruin to thy faith and nation, 
And the old Granadan line! 


—What! all silent! God most gracious! 
Can these be Thy champions now ? 
Surrender, then, ye recreants ! 
Yet list to a Moslem’s vow— 
Though thrice ten thousand Christians 
Shall seek my course to stay, 
Fur sake of all Ll cannot save, 
To honour's grave this stainless glaive 
Shall hew my bloody way ! 
One heart still true to Islam 
In Musa’s breast doth beat, 
Ooe Moslem atill unconquore:l, 
A soldier's fate shall meet! 
Sign the terms, my Lord Abiall«h! 
Sign ye, too, Granada’s lords! 
And, since the Christian bids you, 
Sheath your dishonoured aworts ! 
For me—in this last hour of doom 
From out the portals of the tomb 
I bid ye all farewell! 
My path shail end in Paralise, 
As yours ehall end in Hell! 
Alone I go to battle 
For fair Granada's fame ; 
By Allah and his Prophet 
I will not see her shame!” 


Along the banks of Xenil, 
Scarcely a league away, 
A good half-score of knights or more 
Bring tidings home of finishod war 
And p‘under of foray. 
To gain the Camp by sundown 
Each man of them doth pray, 
Fr there bright eyes will bless emprise 
With gla c:s soft as summer skies ; 
And feast and joust and minstrel song 
Await tho gallant and the strong, 
Yonder in Santa Fé, 


But few of all that joyous band 
To-night in camp will rest, 

And few shall clasp fair lady’s hand, 

And fow before Fernando stand 
To do their King’s behest ; 

For though the Peace to- day was signed, 
And though the war is done, 

One Moslem still of steadfast mind 

Hath sworn « here's grave to find 
Ere shines to-morrvow's sun. 


“What ho, Sir Knight! God save you! 
Come von trom Santa Fe, 

Gr from Granada’s fastness. 
Where mon to Mahound pray ? 

Stand! in the Christian Sovereigns’ name t 
Ire worse on thee be done; 

God wot, it were not to our fame 
To take thee ten to one!” 


No word the Stranger answers, 
But laye his lance in rest 
And, bending low, like shaft from bow 
Flies furious at the forcmost foe 
With such grim, deadly zest, 
That horse and knight i in piteous plight 
Roll headlong i in the dust; 
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Nor groan is heard nor limb is stirred 
After that fatal thrust. 


And now the Silent Horseman 
Rides round in circuit wide. 
And bard the knights ride after, 
And fast each spur is pliod. 

But none can overtake him 
Till the hawk swoo ain 
And another foe lies ee 
And lifeless on the plain. 
Once more he wheels and charges, 
And yet another foe, 
With shattered shield and breast;)! ito, 
In bloody dust lies low. 
And now the seven Christians 
Surround the single Moor, 
And fierce the battle rages, 
And fast the blood doth pour, 
Till, breaking through the circlo, 
Hoe gains the open plains 
A furlong’s space prolongs tlic raco, 
Then charges in again. 
But now in serried phalanx 
The seven Spaniards close, 
And, to the single Moorish lance, 
Seven Christian spears oppose. 
God help thee now, brave Murlem! 
Surely thine hour is nigh! 
Yet never knight in fiercer fight 
Showed foeman how to die! 
Like levin-bolt he dashes 
Full on the levellod spears, 
Two from his good shield glanco aside, 
Three from his charger’s harness glide, 
‘Ine snaps off short, and one strikes wide, 
And so the press he clears ! 


Two foes have fallen, and the fivo 
Charge on the Moor again, 

But ere their lances reach him 
Their chivalry draws rein 

As they see his wounded chargor 
Sink lifeless to the p'ain. 


« Now yield thee to our mercy 
Thou bravest of thy race! 

On such a field thou well may’st yie'd 
Nor hold it for disgrace !” 


The Moslem grasps his weapons, 
Sword, mace in either hand, 

And strides towards the river, 
And gains the flowery strand ; 

Then, grasping sword and dagger, 
Still silent, waits the foe, 

A mounted knight to left and right, 
The foaming flood below. 

Three spears’ Mength off the Spaniards 
All wondering draw rein, 

And once more to surrender 
They summon him again, 

But never word in answer 
The silent Moslem saith, 

For his is that high valour 
Which only yields to death. 


Each knight looks at his fellows, 
Then at the dauntless Moor, 

Calmly defiant standing there 

In the grim grandeur of despair 
Alone and wounded sore! 


Now all dismount, and round hi: 
Five naked falchions gleam,— 
One glance he casts to heaven, 
And one upon the stream, 
Then, like a tiger springing 
Upon the nearest foe, 
Through helm and skull his scymetar 
Cleaves in one deadly blow. 
Then on another leaping 
He drags him to tho ground, 
Aud instant, through the gorget-joint, 
His good Damascus dagger's point 
A Christian heart has found ! 
Now from the wound he wrenchos 
The broken, dripping blado, 
And, fainting ’neath the raining blows 
Ho faces his remaining foes 
Dying yet undismayed ; 
ie backward staggerirg to the ahora 
ains the slippery brink once mors 
Blinded with sweat and b!ood ; 
Ww ith one last effort hurls his maco 
Full in the foremost foeman’s face -— 
Then plunges in the tlood ! 
80 died Granada’s champion, 
So fell her bravest knight, 
And never more was Musa 
Beheld by mortal sight. 
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NED. 


“ ANp so, dear, you have decided to name the baby 
Ned! Was Fred quite willing 5” 

“It was his own suggestion. Please like it, Elizabeth ¢' 

“1 do like it, little one; I love it; and J love Fred for 
suggosting it.” 

As I stood looking at the pretty maternal picture of my 
sister Barbara adoring her first-born, my heart ‘was full 
of thankfulness and my eyes wet with tears. “ Ah, my 
little man,” I said, stooping to kiss the tiny est of 
humanity, “if you are brought up as I think you will be, 
you will be more proud of your first name than of your 
last. How you come by it is almost like a story.” 


And then I suddenly thought that perhaps it was a 
story, so here it is. 

“ Blessed is the man that hath his quiver full of thom,” 
saith the Psalmist, and I think that even had my father 
liven less happy in his family relations, he would have 
striven to feel “ blessed,” in order to fulfil the Scriptures. 
For thero were twelve of us, all high-spirited and running 
over with mischief. 1, Elizabeth, was the eldest 
daughter, and Barbara, who was ten years younger, the 
most beautiful and tho favourite. 

Why none of us wero jealous of Barbara, I am sure 
Ido not know. Terhaps it was because we all united 
in spoiling her. She was tho only delicate baby my 
mother ever had, and this naturally caused a difference 
in the beginning. But had it not been this, some othor 
reason would have presented itself. That old woman 
was a dcep philosopher who said of her unmarried 
sisters : 

“It ain't never that thero be no men about —it’s the 
winnin’ ways as is wantin’ in the gals.” 

Winning ways were not lacking in Barbara's case, and as 
child and woman she was most perfectly beantiful in face 
and form. Some few, who had not fallen underthe witchery 
of her personality, maintained that she was too small, too 
fairy-like—that the soft golden hair was too fluffy and 
luxuriant. 

Small Barbara might be, but the erect little body was a 
storage-house for spirit and fire suflicient for a dozen 
ordinary mortals. Her pretty, imperious ways gained 
for her tho title of “Princess ” with father and the boys. 
My mother disliked the name, thinking it not good for 
Barbara, and we girls never used it for quite another 
reason. It was our small and only star against the 
absolute monarchy. 

But when she was about four years old another subject 
was added to Barbara's list—one who was to outstrip 
all others in loyal devotion, and this was Ned—black, 
savage, untameable Ned. 

His mother was a full-blooded African who had been 
purchased by our uncle, the owner of a large plantation 
in Virginia. Ie bought her with her baby in her arms, 
out of pure compassion, he said ; for she was as untamed 
ns a ravage and evidently untameable—utterly useless to 
her Florida master, who was trying to subdue her by 
methods of which we were spared tho recital. But the 
change of masters came to her too late. Though her 
spirit was unbroken, it was so bruised and festering as 
to render hor death no surprise when it occurred some 
months later. 

The child, whosc name was Ned, was brought up in 
the quarters with the other negro children. He developed 
early a wild and lawless spirit, and when he was put into 
the field to work the overseer complained constantly 
that he wasn leader among the slaves and thoroughly 
insubordinate. My uncle's attention thus called in his 
direction, hv found Ned a man of twenty-two years, 
superbly built, and apparently as much of a savago as his 
mother. 

Remembering her history, my uncle determined to 
make no attempt to break the lad's spirit. He wrote 
at once to my mother, telling her the whole story and 
saying that, as he found Nod responded to kiudness, he 
felt sure there was the making of a magnificent servant 
inhim. He ended by begging my mother to accept him 
und give him the individual attention that his bachelor 
home couid not afford, adding that if thy boy proved too 
much for her ho could be returned, 

Mother and father talked the matter over, and the end 
of it was Ned camo. He was almost a giant quite six 
feet four, but too perfectly proportioned to show his full 
height, and lithe and active as a panther. 

Mother decided to train him as a waiter. He learned 
rapidly, and though at first he lifted barrels of flour with 
vase and trembled under a glass of water, he soon waited 
with @ really stately elegance. Tho strangeness of tho 
new home and surroundings kept the old lawless spirit in 
check ; but familiarity bred the usual contempt, and in a 
few weeks Ned was king of the kitchen as absolutely as 
he had been king of the Virginian plantation. 

Possibly this spirit was an inheritance ; undoubtedly 
his appearance bore out the supposition, and perhaps from 
the samo source sprang the wild gusts of rage which 
seemed to possess him and sweep him along resistlessly. 
Mother remoustrated gently, then sternly and repeatedly 
—all in vain. 

Pandemonium seemed to have broken loose in the 
regions below stairs. Early one morning the climax 
came. An uproar such as never was heard before rose 
from the kitchen, causing my father’s hasty appearance 
there for the first time in many years. Huddled in one 
corner were the frightened negroes, and in the centre of 
the room towered Ned, holding the group in subjection. 


Some trifle had irritated him, and this was the conse- 
quence. 


Ned's rage paled before his, He told the rather sobered 
nogro that he would stand it no more. Kindness had 
failed with him, and ho should now have the whipping 
he richly deserved. 


constable shall do it, and I mean to send for him to take 
you away at once.” 


But he was unused to interfering in what he considered 
his wife's department, and was also a man of quick 
wrath and quicker forgetfulness ; so, becoming absorbed 
in important matters of business, he spent no further 
thonght on Ned or his misconduct. 


never before been resorted to, and we were all unhappy. 
Mother alone, and probably because she knew what 
manner of man our father was, remained as placid as ever 
as she sat in the nursery sewing. 


was a sudden patter of feet in the hall, a scrambling up 
the stairway, and Aunt Tilly, the black cook and whilom 
ruler of the kitchen, rushed into the room. 


‘« He done shet hisse'f up in de garret wid de meat-axe 
and ole marse’s razor, an’ he got all de knives what he 
wor a-cleanin’, an’ ho say dar sha’n’ be no po’ white trash 
sont fer to whip him; dat he gwine ter kill de fust pusson 
dat set foot over de do’ sill.” 


cheeks as she listened, but her manner was unhurried as 
she quilted her needle into her work and shook off the 
threads from her dress into the open fireplace. With her 
usual even pace she walked out of the room and up the 
stairway, we children, with the servants who had gathered 
in tho hall, stringing after hor. 
partially-closed garret door. ‘There she paused. 


with her palm, throwing it wide open and disclosing 
Ned, who stood before it. All the savage was up and 
looking out of the dark, scowling face, the bloodshot 
eyes, tho drawn lips. His body was thrown back, and 
in one hand, raised above his head, he held the axo. In 
the other flashed the razor. 


smothered cries, but mother, with her beautiful, proud 
head thrown back, stepped over the threshold. She 
was slightly and delicately made, yct as she stood oppo- 
site the huge negro, her figure drawn up to its full 
height, her cheeks brilliant, her eyes flashing defiance 
into his, she rose above tho question of brawn and 
muscle, to become his full equal in power, but no more. 


Father was beyond measure angry so angry that 


“Not to be given by me, however,” he added. ‘The 


So saying, my father left the house in a white heat. 


lt was not thus at home. So severe a measure had 


But her placidity was to be rudely interrupted. There 


“Dat nigger gwine to kill somebody yit!” sho wailed. 


Two bright, hard spots of colour rose in my mother’s 


On she went to the 


“Ned!” 
There was no answer. 
Raising her hand, my mother struck the door lightly 


The servants crowded behind cach other with 


The inflexible blue eyes and tho passionate black ones 


looked unflinchingly into each other for what seemed to 


me an ago. And then suddenly my mother’s whole 
figure seemed to relax. Tho scornful, curling lips half 
smiled. The blue eyes looked infinitely soft and pitying. 
She stepped swiftly to Ned's side and laid her gentle 
hand on his shonlder, “ You poor boy,” she said softly, 
“why will you do so?” 

Wonder drove passion from the dark face—wondor 
held Ned spell-bound as my mother took the weapons 
from his unresisting hands. Bat when she bade him 
return to his work ho seemed to awake, and darting a 
furious glance around, he rushed headiong from the room 
and down tho stairs. But then sometbiog happened 
which I cannot think of even now without a darting 
sense of horror. Half way up the stairs stood little 
Barbara. Her nurse had deserted her and she was fol- 
lowing after. 

Spreading out her tiny arms, she blocked Ned's way. 

“You is dot to tarry me down 'tairs,” she cried in her 
sweet treble. “I hurted my foot and I aren't a-doiu’ to 
walk.” 

Ned stopped and hesitated. I sprang forward, but 
mother, her face as pale as her Janllkershier, held my 
arm in an iron grasp, I turnod sick and faint ; every- 
thing swam before my eyes, and when I could see again 
it was a strango sight that awaited me. Barbara was 
sitting high in Ned's arms, singing a little tune to herself 
and boating time on his woolly head. 

Ne carried her down the stairs, straight to the wood- 
room, where they spent the rest of the morning. One 
minute Ned was sawing wood furiously, and the next he 
was sitting with Barbara on his knee, delighting her 
heart by strango storics and games. Mother mace mo 
peep in occasionally, but would not allow them to be 
disturbed. 

“The child is doing him good,” she said. 

At last the nursery door opened softly, and Ned 
entered with Barbara cradled in his arm sound asleep. 

He laid her in the crib, covering her carefully, tanilerty; 
soothing her when she half woke, and then left the room 
with noiseless step. 

Tho battle was over. Ned had found his master, and 
that master was a baby. 

There was never any real trouble with Ned aftor this. 
Ile now had a motive for good behaviour, and lived in 
deadly fear of being sont back to Virginia, away from 
“dle fiddle-string of his heart, Miss Princess.” 

When he felt his old rages coming on ho used simply 
to depart—whero, wo never knew. Sometimes he was 
gone for one (lay, sometimes for two. My mother wisely 
orebore asking questions, and when we children did so 

ae 


he would invariably reply gravely: “I was sent for 
sudilint to go to the Islant of Dardanelles fer to wait on 
my Lord Cuncarson.” 


disappeared if 
he even return 
“ Jes s’pose I ead ‘a’ gone on disrememberin’ dis here 
party,” I heard him say to Aunt Tilly. “ Dere aint one 
o’ you niggers as knows even to set de table, an’ when it 
comes to waitin’ —Lord! I jes’ run back like a har’ soon 
as I come to think bout it. I ain't stop to take breff.” 


soldier walking towards us. 


Barbara never had one atom of curiusity, so sho never 


inquired unless we put hor upto it, but even then we put 
no satisfaction. Ned would pick her up and carry her 
off, saying : 


“Yes, honey, Ned’s gwine to tell Miss Princess all 


‘bout it—jes’ you come wid me.” 


But on her return we could never gather that she knew 


any more than we did. Barbara was soeasily distracted 
and so lacking in any desire for knowledge. 


In one respec’ Ned was very considerate. He never 
ests were expected, and on one occasion 
hastily on remembering a dinner party ! 


But these departures became less and less frequent as 


his adoration of Barbara grew stronger. 


It was a strange sight to see the two togethor 


Barbara’s manner was as if graciously permitting atl. 
tion, while Ned's was that of actual worship. Her tirst 
remark onseeing him was always, “ I wants to be tarriod 
and Ned kuew no higher happiness than holding her cur!) -| 
up in his great arms. 


I think she enjoyed the sense of his powerfi! 


strength. A great deal of his work was done thus en- 
cumbered, but as Ned could set a table better with one 
hand than auy one else with two, he was allowed to do 
as he chose. 


Ho was Barbara's willing slave, a slave whom no Eman- 


cipation Act could liberate, though Ned himself was a 
great abolitionist and fond of making speeches upon the 
subject in the kitchen. My father had some misgivings 
about slaveholding also, and I think Ned divined the 
truth when he said : 


“ Ole mass’, he done give Aunt Tilly her freedom fer a 


Christmas gif’. I guess his conscience been a-hvarnny 
down on him.” 


But however undecided were my father's politics, Ned's 


opinions were very definitely settled: and yet one small 
incident that occurred in the first year of our Civil War 
was to make him bitterly opposed to all that he had pre- 
viously ho!d dear. 


When the war broke out Barbara was eight years oll 


and was going to school with me. 1 was to leave at the 
end of the year. Our city was on the border-line and 
constantly full of soldiers; so my mother preferred tv 
send Ned to and from school with us. 
were dismissed a few minutes earlier than usual, and | 
started home alone with my little sister. 


But one day we 


When only a square from our door we meta Union 
He looked admiringly at 
Barbara, and then stopped. 

“ Will you give me a kiss, my pretty bird ?” he said. 

She shrank to my side, speechless with terror. I do 
not believe the man meant to frighten her. Ho was a 
mild-looking little fellow, and probably had children of 
his own at home, but he stooped and fitted Barbara high 
in the air to steal the wished-for kiss. But that kiss ho 
never got ; for she was suddenly seized and whisked out 
of his hands and over his head, to his infinite astonish- 
ment. Ned was on the way to meet us and had flown 
to the rescue. 

It was well for the little soldier, and perhaps well for 
Ned also,that Barbara required all of herfaithfulservant 
soothing and attention. But from that moment Neds 
horror of “dem Yanks” knew no bounds, and hatred «of 
them included a hatred of their principles. His nae 
in the kitchen veered in doctrine with an alarming 
suddenness. 

He had things his own way, as usual, for the men were 
afraid of him and the maids admired him. Aunt Tilly 
alone spoke her mind, and [ heard her do it from my Up- 
stairs window. 

“Yon was a-talkin’ de oder side of yer mouf,” sho said, 
as she hopped up and down in her vain endeavour tv 
throw a dripping sheet over the high clothes-line in the 
yard. “ You was a-sayin’ dere warn't no right in a-holdin’ 
do slaves.” 

Ned took the sheet from her with a contemptuous hind- 
ness and slung it over the line. 

“Dat was before I knowed,” ke answered coolly at! 
then, emphasizing his remark by driving down the clotlie-- 
pins, he added impressively, ‘“ Dats what niggers wis 
made fer.” 

The year 1865 was soon to prove that Ned and many 
others were mistaken. Kut wo children cared little fur 
this or anything else that did not directly concern us. 
and so the years of childhood slipped away with oul: 
enough shadow about them to throw out the sunlight 
more strongly ; and when Barbara's seventeeth birthdity 
came, it was to find us children yet in many wi) 
Larbara was still the “ Princess,” hut Ned was, if por 
sible, more than ever her captive. The great change wis 
that Barbara was engaged to be married—and engag | 
to 8 Northerner who had lately settled among us—a Mr 
Fred Damer, soon known to all of us as Fred; for for 
mality was not possible with one of his sunny nature 
and kind heart. 

Except for her extreme youth, I think we all wer 
satisfied with Barbara's engagement, Ned alone except. 
That Barbara should marry anybody was bad enough, 
but that she should marry one of “dem Yanks” was 
intolerable, 


He waited on Fred at table with undisynised disenst, 
muttering and shaking his head bebind his back at every 
opportunity ; invariably beginning to wait on him from 
the right side, and just as Fred adjusted himself to the 
awkwardness, rushing round to the left. It really 
amounted to a petty persecution, which kept the 
children in delighted spasms of lanzhter and ma in 
misery. My mother could not sce from behind her tea- 
urn what was going on, and father never saw or heard 
anything. But at last Nod undertook to slap down as a 
gauntlet each plate and dish before his foe, and his 
mutterings began to grow audible. Ono day, on secing 
Fred pay some little attention to mother, he spoke too 
loud for further ignoring. 

“T sees yer, I sees yer, ‘deed I docs. Throwin' cobs at 
de cow, is yer? Yes,to make de caf take notice. Yer 
don't git dis yer caf, ef Ned kin help it—naw, sir.” 

This was too much. My patience was exhausted and 
I complained to father. 

At the next meal my remonstrance took effect. Just 
as Ned was indulging in an unusually horrible contortion 
of his visage, and as my delighted brother John was 
stufting all of his handkerchief into his mouth, my father 
looked up suddenly and bent his white brows on Ned 
until they met in a straight line over his blue cyes. 
Thus he continued to gaze at him until tho embarrassed 
negro managed to get himself out of the room. Then, 
turning to the now sober John, father significantly 
motioned to the door, through which the scared boy 
escaped, glad to get off so casily. 

My father never used unnecessary words, and as he 
knew none were needed to mect this occasion, none were 
suid, and at least outward peace reigned until the in- 
evitable first lover's quarrel arose. Then Ned was ono 
broad grin Ho seemed to seent danger for tho hated 
intruder, and he hung about Barbara, perfectly happy in 
the fact that she, as in her childish troubles, seemed to 
prefer his constant attendance to anything clso. 

I was never quite able to make out what this quarrel 
was about, though it lasted several days, but it was not 
difficult to seo that Barbara was behaving like the spoiled 
baby she was, and that Fred was very patient, more 

atient than I for him, for at last, finding Barbara alone 
in tho library, | administered the good round scolding 
that I thought she necded. Unused as she was to any 
harshness, it did not take long to reduce her to floods of 
tears, and sho was sobbing her heart out, apparently, 
when Fred entered the room. 

As I closed the library door behind me two minutes 
after his entrance, it was with the fixcd opinion, which ] 
have seen no reason to alter since, that the male or female 
who attempts to interfore with even tho potentially 
married is a fool. What conclusions the lovers came to 
in their prolonged reconciliation Ido not know. When 
wo all met in tho drawing-room in the evening Barbara 
appeared her old bewitching self, supremely happy and 
contented. What arguments had been used to work the 
change I never asked, and Barbara never told me. How- 
ever it may have been, the result was satisfactory. 

Fred was a trifle more communicative, but indirectly. 
Taking me into a corner later in the evening, he gravely 
inquired if I thought my father would object to his 
taking Ned ont into the yard and wringing his neck. 

“1 he did not, Barbara would,” [repliod. “ What has 

r Ned been doing now?” 

“ Poor Ned, indeed! Hehas been abusing me as usual. 
I was at my innocent devotions this afternoon, worshipping 
at my shrine in the attitude common to worshippers of 
every faith and clime, when ho attacked me. Elizabeth, 
being behind the scenes, why did you not intercept the 
afternoon tea-tray brought in by Ned with catlike steps 
and handed to Barbara over my devoted head and 
prostrate form? 1 had two horrib'e alternatives: to rise 
suddenly to my feet, thereby upsetting the tray and all 
its contents, or to crab out sidewise. I chose the latter, 
and even as I emerged was offered tea by my tormentor 
with respectful gravity.” 

“What did Barbara do?” I asked, laughing heartily. 

“Why, Barbara came to my rescue nobly. She 
reproved Ned scathingly and with the air of an insulted 
princess for putting ouly one lump of sugar in her tea—I 
think that was it.” 

“ Reproved Ned! and before you!" I cried. “Then, 
indeed, she punished him. The jealous hatred he bears 
you is beyond words. My impression is that he is not 
going to put up with your presence much longer. J have 
been for some time expecting a messenger for Ned from 
Lord Concarson necessitating a voyage to the Island of 
the Dardenelles.” 

“Not he!” cried Fred. “No such Inck for poor 
me!” 

I was nearer right than I thought. The next morning 
brought with it the news that Ned was off again, and 
with no farewell message except a box of dainty sweets 
tied to Barbara's door-knob. meee 

We thought a couple of days at most would see Ned in 
his place again. But no—Barbara had gone over to the 
enemy; his own eyes had seen incontestable proof of a 
complete reconciliation. It was not to be borne, and 
shaking the dust from his feet, Ned departed in earnest. 

Perhaps it was for the best. Barbara missed him sadly 
and grieved long over his absence, repenting often her 
hasty words. But as the days went by she grew more 


and more absorbed in her lover, ani I do not think Ned's 
jealous heart could have borne the sight. And when 

bara's wedding-day came and our clinging little 
Princess was taken from us, I thought of Ned and rejoiced 
in his absence, believing that his undisciplined nature 


would have suffered a pang ten times sharper than 
mine, 


But Barbara had not seon her faithful servant for the 
last tine. She was soon to meet him again. And of 
this meeting I have heard the story so often that it has 
grown impossible for me to feel that I was not there in 
person, so I shall tell it as if such were the fact. 

Fred and Barbara seemed inclined to spend the rest 
of their lives in one prolonged wedding journey. Every 
day they determined to set their face toward home to- 
morrew, and each to-morrow found them lingering. 
Drifting about in this way, they strolled ono noon into 
the dining-room of a New York hotel and sat awaiting 
their luncheon. The waiters were all negroes, and as 
Barbara idly looked at them, thinking how natural their 
dusky faces appeared to her Southern cyes, her attention 
was caught by something familiar in tho figure of the 
head waiter, whose back was towards her. Suddenly ho 
ine and Ned and his “ Miss Princess” were face to 
ace. 

In the joy of that meeting, even the man who had 
stolen his treasure was forgiven. He had no words 
too eloquent to express his passionate delight, no en- 
treaties too urgent to implore their stay. Tho best 
that the hotel could offer was theirs, and no hands but 
Ned's were allowed to proffer the dishes. Barbara's 
happiness was but little less than his, and when they left 
the dining-room after the prolonged meal, it was with 
the promise to mako their stay an extended one. With 
this understanding, Ned bade them a reluctant farewell 
for tho afternoon. 

But in an hour or so a message was brought to him 
that Mrs. Damer wished to seo lim in her sitting-room. 
He found her alone, lying ina corner of the low divan, 
looking pale and sutteriny. 

“Ah, Ned,” sho cried as ho centered, “my head does 
ache so! [havo been to see Aunt Mary, and sho keeps 
her house as hot here as she did when she lived at home. 
Tt mado me so ill— just as it used to!’ 

Ned was all tender sympathy. She was his little 
mistress once more and he was her great, gentle nurse. 
He brought her a cup of strong tea made by his own 
hands. Had sho asked for uightingales’ tongues he 
would have produced them somehow. Barbara sipped 
the fragrant tea and listened te tho familiar veico con- 
tentedly. 

“Ned,” sho said, looking up at him suddenly, “why 
did you run away?” 

For a moment Ned's composure failed him and his eyes 
dropped. Then a smile crept over his face. 

“Yer sec, honey,” he said, “| was jest bleeged to go. 
My Lord Conearson, he don’ sen’ fer dis nigger deep in 
de night an’ all de way from de Islant of Dardanelles, 
lessen he means business. | didn't even have de time fer 
to say good-bye to my pretty baby.” 

Barbara listened with soft Linghter. 

“Ned, she said, ‘tell moe about the Islind of 
Dardanelles.” 

Ned obediently began a long fallacious tale of a lovely, 
lonely land, a land of tropic growth and splendour, Tho 
story was such as he had tokl Barbara over and over 
again in her baby days. Gradually her oyelids sleepily 
Arooped and fell; opened, drooped again, and then, 
undor the spell of the familiar phrases, she fell asleep. 

e e ° e e 


“Bire! Fire!” 

The dining-room of the hotel where Ned was in charge 
was somewhat apart from the rest of the building; so 
this probably was tho last place where the alarm of tire 
was heard when it broke out in the hotel, not an hour 
after Ned had left Barbara's side. His first thought was 
for her safety, and he rushed from the dining-room, 
through the hall and up the main stairway which led to 
her rooms. 

The hallways wero full of screaming women and 
children, and were thick with smoke. Great clouds were 
rolling in from every side. On the first landing Ned met 
Barbara's husband, a baby in either arm, and a half- 
fainting woman clinging to his shoulder. 

“Miss Barbara!” gasped Ned. 

“Safe,” was the laconic answer as Fred bundled the 
babies into Ned's arms and caught the tottering woman. 

The fire had been smouldering too long before being 
discovered to think of saving much more than human 
life now that the flames had broken out, and it required 
brave and determined effurts to accomplish even this. 
At last the order was issued by the captain of tho fire 
brigade that no one should. further risk life and limb 
by re-entering the doomed building. Ned had been fore- 
most among the workers, and he now propared to enjoy 
himself. er 

An African is always a voluptuary in his pleasures, and 
abandoning himself with true negro delight to the sway 
of excitement, Ned drifted about with the secthing and 
twisting of the crowd, until he found himself standing 
closo by Fred's side. He then resisted the pressure 
which was bearing him forward and spoke reproachfully. 

“ | jes’ hope you got Miss Princess a-lookin’ at dis yor 
fire from somewhar. Sho allays did love a firo. Many’s 
dle one 1 done tuk her too outen do back gate, when ole 
Miss think she war in de nuss'ry an’ [ war in de woodhus. 
Thar warn't none on it she didn't see a-sittin’ up on my 
shoulder an’ crowin’ like a little rooster. Ole Miss, she 
cot me takin’ her out onct ; and she did raise ! I disre- 
member jes’ what she tol’ me, but T know [ain't tuk de 
chile no mo’. Ho! ho!” 

Fred listened with much amusement. 
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Tam afraid your Miss Barbara cannot see this fire 
from where she is,” he said. Ef took her across the city 
varly this afternoon to visit her aunt. Itis not my fault 
that sho is net with me. They didn’t want mo, and told 
me so, 

“An! yer ain't seen Miss Barbara sence de fire broke 
ont 7” 

“ No—for Heaven's sake, man, what is the matter with 
you?” 

The two faces looked into each other—a strange con- 
trast. Ono with staring white cyeballs and eyes full of 
a horrible intelligence —the other white and ghastly with 
its dawning terror. 

No further words wore needed. Both men turned 
and sprang forward as moved by one muscle. But the 
action of the negro was with hand and foot. A well- 
directed blow from his ponderous fist made the husband 
of his young mistress stagger, and when he recovered 
his footing Ned had gained a moment's advantage 
and was cleaving his way through the crowd, which 
opened for him as did the Red Sea for Moses—‘ a wall 
on tho right hand and on the left.” 

As he reached the door of the burning building his 
path was barred by a fireman in his full panoply and 
power of office. 

“Git out, yo black fool!" he shonted in unmistakable 
Irish. 

Out swept that powerful black arm, and with what 
seemed but a gesture, the burly Irishman was brushed 
aside. The next moment Ned was up the deserted stair- 
way, and had gained tho first Innding. Here he paused. 
Thero was now no one to har bis progress but death, clad 
in his most fearful terrors. 

The negro stooped and began to draw off his boots, 

Tho stairway hung by a thread, and his step myst be 
eat-like. Fle cast ono look back into the surging mass of 
life below, and saw there a man struggling vainly in the 
grasp of x dozon hands. He heard a hoarse voice crying: 

“Let me go! My wife is in that place!” 

Above the roar of the fire, above the shout of many 
voices, rose the stenterian tones of the captain of the 
brigade, 

“Hold on to him, boys, hold on to him. ‘There's one 
chance in a hundred, and that hangs on those steps. 
There shan't be a foot set on “em.” 

Ned heard, saw, and was satisfied that the first part 
of his mission was accomplished. Le set his bared foot 
on tho charred steps and began the ascent, tho first turn 
hiding him from the eyes of the crowd below. 

A death-like silonco fell on the multitude, a silence 
rendering moro horribly audiblo the resistless, sullen roar 
of the firo, which licked and curled about the eaves of 
the honse, and which tho hissing water scemed but to 
feed. Great tongues of flame broke from one window 
and another. A woman's hysterical sobs alone broke the 
stillness, and sho was sternly hushed. 

Barbara's husband ceased to struggle in the firemen's 
“rasp. 
hae yon over known what waiting means known 
more than its impatient restlessness 27 Have you ever 
felt that stopping of tho heart's pulses for one moment 
of anxious listening, and then at some sound the wild 
rush and thunder of the blood in your veins, the agony 
of the clutch at your very life and being, your breath 
stopped in your throat * {f yon have never known all 
this, you havo never known waiting, and you may pray 
heaven to spare you that knowledge, This suffering and 
this knowledge are Frederick Damer's. 

Crash! 

Acry rose from the listening crowd in answer to the 
sound, and the woman who had sobbed before was carried 
away fainting. 

“Phank goodness, it’s only the lower stairway gone,” 
said the captain. “The landing still holds, I can reach 
it with a ladder. Get me one.” 

“Tl go with you,” said aquict, determined voice beside 
him. It was Barbara's husband. 

The captain turned and looked at him closely: 
apparently what he saw satisfied him, 

“ Yes, sir.” he answered calmly. “Give him your helmet, 
Jack. We must go now, sir, 1 hear them on the 


' stair.” 


They entered the burning house together, At any 
moment the roof might fall. Four lives were now in 
jeopardy where two had stood before, The sound of a 
footfall slowly became an established fact. 

“That aint but one person walking, sir,” said) the 
captain gently, “and youd best not hope, for that foot’s 
bare.” 

© Then he is carrying her,’ said Fred, and again nothing 
but the dread fire sounds and that stealthy footfall broke 
the silence. 

At last! atlast! Out of the sinoke, out of the flame, 
on to the frail platform, stepped the gigantic negro, his 
clothes literally torn and burned from his body; the 
blood streaming from a ghastly wound in his head ; his 
breath coming in sobs like those of a wounded stag: but 
in his arms, gathered close to bis breast, her fair curls 
gleaming in its blackness, lay the unconscious form of his 
Miss Barbara. 

Once more he was carrying her safely home from a fire, 
and now, indecd, for the lust time. By the help of the 
two waiting men the descent of the ladder was madc, and 
Barbara lay in her husband's arms. Even at this supremu 
moment, he observed with a rush of grateful emotion 
that the blanket in which she was swathed had been 
saturated in water. 

As the rescnor and tho rescued passed out from the 
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blazing house, a wild shout burst from the excited 
crowd, which pressed forward beyond control. But 
even as his dimmed sense heard the cries as the blessed 
air of heaven smote upon him, Ned staggered and dropped 
to the ground. The blood gushed out from his ears and 
mouth. He was picked up by strong han«s and carried 
into a neighbouring house, where at least there were quiet 
and care. ; 

In another room in the same building Barbara lay, still 
unconscious; but the swoon caused by fright and shock 
soon yielded to treatment, and she awoke, crying 
hysterically for “ Mother!” and clinging nervously to her 
husband. 

But her first fully conscious thought was for Ned. Fred 
could not command his voice to answer her eager, per- 
sistent questions, and it was the physician in charge who 
gently broke to her the news of his danger, and who 
left her in order to seek the latest report of his condition. 

In these few moments, alone with the wife “ brought 
to him like Alcestis from the grave,” 1 think we may 
forgive a brief forgetfulness of the Hercules whose gift 
she was; but it was with a sense of remorseful awakening 
that Fred looked at the grave face of the physician as he 
entered, saying, “ I can give you but little encouragement.” 

“Qh, no! no!” cried Barbara. “ You can, you must 


savo him! Goto him, both of you. I promise to be 
perfectly quiet. I won't move—only go, oh, go! BS 
As the dant closed behind the two men, Fred turned 


to the physician with an inquiring look, and was answere | 
by a shrug of the ehoulders and an outward motion of 
the hands, more expressive than any words. Evorything 
that skill could do had been done, but from the first it 
needed no medical verdict to tell that there was no hope. 

Ned did not seem to suffer, but lay almost unconscious, 
breathing heavily. Fred, bending over him in an agony 
of grateful pity, saw his lips move, and bending neurer, 
thought he heard him whisper, ‘‘ Miss Princess.” 

“Shall I bring her to you?” he asked, and waiting 
for no answer, went hastily for his wife. 

She started up with eager eyes us he entered, “Is 
there no hope?” she cried. 

“There has been none from the first,” he answered 
“ Dear, he is asking for you. Can you bear it? There is 
bot 8 moment to lose.” 

“Oh, take me to him quickly, quickly.” 

He lifted her tenderly, and half-led, half-carried her to 
the room of the dying man. But in his short absence 
there had been a change in the sufferer. Agony had 
partially restored consciousness, and each breath was a 
moan. 

“Come, Lord, come! Oh, Lord, come git me!” he was 
orying feebly as they entered the room. 

* Love, it is too late. You must not stay now, nor_would 
he wish it.” 

But Barbara broke from her husband's detaining arm, 
and threw herself on her knees by the bedside. 

Her presence seemed to rouse him. He opened his 
eyes and looked at her tearful face. ‘“’Tain’t so terrible 
bad, darlin’,” he gasped brokenly. “I ain’t a-cryin’ 
none—jis’ whisperin’ to de Lord, jis’ whisperin’ to de Lord.” 

Barbara buried her face in the bedside and burat 
into a passion of tears. Her husband stepped forward 
to draw her away, feariog that sho might disturb the 
dying man, but Ned seemed to divine his intention and, 
rallying his strength, laid a detaining hand on her sunny 
curls, raising her face to his sight. 

“Don't take on so, darliu’,” he whispered. “I's got 
to go; but I ain’t goin’ fur, honey, not to say fur.” A 
gleam of the old humour shot across his face ‘“ Ned 
only gwine to de Islant of Dardanelles, honey, fer to 
wait on my Lord Con——” 

A sudden shudder shook his whole frame; his face was 
contorted in agony. [Barbara's husband laid his hand 
quickly across her eyes to shut out the sight. 

And when he drew it away again all was over. Ned 
had at last made his voyage to the Blessed Isles, and 
was waiting upon his Lord—whose name was not Con- 


carson. 


ee 


“TO THE BOYS!” 


Here's a health to the humorists everywhere, 
Who help to free life from its lumbering care ; 
Who show poor humanity how to unload 
Their cares by a process of fun @ la mode. 
Whether story with plot so intense, 
Or a joke with a climax immenso, 
Ora pun with no glimmer of sense, 

Or an anecdote getting quite old, 

So often it now has been told, 
Though the crowd will greet 
“Ole frens” whom they meet 
With a rollicking shout, 

They'd never let out 
Forthe newest pun 
Under the sun, 

Then strong 
And long, 

Prolong 
Song, 

And toast 
Our boast. 

Laugh, 

Quaff, 

To the funny men, 

Who, with tongue and pen, 
“Come up all smiling” again and again! 


DIMPLE AND DUMPLING. 


Tuere was only one chair vacant in a barber's shop the 
other day when a tall young man, accompanied by a 
lady anda lovely little girl of five, entered, and calling 
the head barber to one side, gave him a few explicit 
directions. Then the littlo girl's hat was removed, and 
the barber enveloped her in one of the big white aprons. 

The young man lifted her up into the barber's chair 
with a whispered word of reassurance, and the lady, 
after kissing hor, passed her hands caressingly over all 
the beautiful golden brown curls, Then she sat down in 
a corner where the child could not see her face and 
pulled out her pocket-handkerchief. . 

By this time the occupants of the five other chairs 
had become vastly interested. All eyes were tixed on 
the sweet baby face with its curly halo. It was a pale 
little face, and there were no rosebuds on its cheeks, 
but above them were two glorious grey eyes that shone 
like a pair of stars. On each side of the little face 
rested a particularly fat curl. The child placed her hand 
upon each as the barber advanced with the Lig shears, 
and gazed beseechingly up into his face. 

“Now, Mr. Barver, I want you to leave Dimple and 
Dumpling until the very last—cut all the rest of them 
off first, please. 1 shall miss them dreffully, you know ; 
me and Dimple and Dumpling has always been such 
friends. Dimple is going out to my papa in a letter. My 
papa is out in Ceylon, you know. You haven't got a papa 
out in Ceylon, Mr. Barber ?” 

“ No, miss, I ain't got none at all.” 

“And haven't you got a mamma, Mr. Barber? My 
mamina is going to put Dumpling into her ‘ Don't You 
Remember’ box. Did you ever sve a ‘Don't You Re- 
member’ box, Mr. Barber *” 

“No, miss, I never did.” 

“ Mamma's has got such a funny lot of things in it. 
There's a little bit of range blossom, and a little pina- 
fore that Alec used to wear, That's Alec over there by 
the window. And there's a little red shoe that was our 
lictle bruffer’s. His name was Robin, and he died before 
any of us was berned, you know.” 

At this moment the mother stepped forward and 
whispered to the little girl. There was an old gentleman 
with a very red face in one of the chairs who shook like 
a veritable jelly at the child’s remarks. Big brother Alec 
was blushing furiously and the whole shop was all agog. 

There was silence for a moment or two, while the 
scissors went snip, snip, snip. Then the little prattler 
broke forth again. 

“Mamma says I’m talking too much, Mr. Barber; 
but if I don’t talk I shall begin tocry. I cried awfully 
yesterday, you know; so did mamma and nurse. That 
was when the doctor came and said they'd have to be 
cutted off. We all cried—'cept Cecil. He's eight years 
old. He never cries—'cepting when mamma spanks him. 
Then he howls. But at last I stopped crying, for Alec 
said he'd take me to lunch with him when we came in to 
have it done; nurse said she'd let me set up till half-past 
seven for a whole week; mamma's going to get me a 
silver thimble, and cook is going ian tea-cakes for 
tea when we get back. Do you like tca-cakes, Mr. 
Barber ¢” 

The barber replied in thogaflirmative, and then there 
was silence for a little while. 

“ Have you got a sweetheart, Mr. Darter?” A titter 
ran round the room, and the barber turiicd as red us a 
turkey-cock, but he replied in the negative. 

“ Alec’s got ore,” pursued the child. ‘He goes to tea 
with her on Sunday. Cecil says he’s awfully sweet on 
her. Cecil knows, too; he was under the sofa when——” 

But Alec waited to hear no further. He bolted bodil 
and waited at the corner until the ordeal was at an end. 
‘he lady arose and whispered some further cautions, but 
they proved of no avail. 

“Well, Mr. Barber, if you haven't got any sweetheart 
or papa or mamma, you must bea norphan. Are you a 
at aa Mr. Barber ?” 

The man nodded his head and then ‘asked his ques- 
tioner to keep her head still, like a good girl. 

Another pause. Then: 

“Mr. Barber ?” 

“ Yes, miss.” 

“If you is a norphan what docs you say when you go 
to bed? You can't say ‘God bless. papa and mamma’ 
any more. I'm very glad I'm not a norphan.” 

There was a dead silence in the room after that until 
the red-faced old gentleman blew his nose. The barber's 
task was almost finished now. 

“What's the mattcr, mamma? Youre cryin’.” 

“Why, no, I'm not, Lena. What makes -—” 

“Oh, but yes you are,mamma. I can hear you snif- 


| fling, and besides, I can see your face in the looking- 
glass. 


There's two big tears running down your nose.” 

“ Now, miss, just please sit steady a minuto.” 

_ The scissors gave a snip, and poor Dumpling fell down 
into her lap. Dimple followed an instant later, and the 
child gazed ruefully at the two beautiful severed curls. 

“ Good-bye, Dumpling and Dimple,” she said, and the 
tears began to gather. They almost overflowed a moment 
later as the barber lifted her from the chair and che 
walked to the long mirror to survey herself. But her 
mother was equal to the emergency. Before Lena had 
time to realise hor changed appearance she called to her 
to come and help her put Dayle into the letter for 
Ceylon. The mother wound the two curls about her 
finger and then tied a little bit of blue ribbon round each 


of them. She put Dumpling away in her reticule and 
Dimple was placed among the closely-writtten sheets 
of foreign paper which she took out of an envelope. 
The letter was sealed then, and after that they arose to 


go. 

‘““Thank you very much, Mr. Barber,” said the little 
child, holding her hand out. “ When me and Cecil get 
whiskers we'll come to you to cut them off. Do you play 
foot-ball, Mr. Barber? ’Cause if you do I going to give 
you a present. Would you like a ticket for our foot-ball 
match, Mr. Barber?” 

She pulled out a little bit of pasteboard from her 
pocket and handed it to him: 


GRAND FOOTBALL MATCII. 


DICK TURPINS V3. 
TUSCARORBANS. 
Admishun, 3 Pins. 


“ Cecil is captain of the Dick Turpins, and he said now 
that 1 was going to have my hair cut off Ld be just as 
ae asa boy. So he's going to lend me a pair of his 

nickers and I’m to be half-back.” 

A roar arose from each respective chair; as for tho 
jolly old gentleman, he collapsed utterly. In tho midst 
of tho confusion the lady tried to escape, but Lena's hat 
had to be put on and that caused still another delay. 

“No more knots in the morning now, mamma,’ i 
marked the young lady as she put it on. But then sho 
drew a very long faco. ‘O mamma, it wobbles dread- 
fully.” 

The barber then slipped some paper inside the lining of 
the hat and they set otf. 

But just at the doorway the red-faced old gentleman 
accosted them. He had his hat on by this time, but he 
took it off immediately and made a most courteous bow. 

“Madam,” he oxclaimed, “ there are two things I want 
particularly, and you can grant me both of them. I want 
a kiss froio that little daughter of yours and a ticket for 
that foot-ball match. I can’t pay the price of admission, 
for I haven't three pins to my name, but perhaps this,” 
and as he poke ho slipped something bright and shiny 
into Lena's hand, “to be devoted to sweets after the 
Tuscarorans have been completely done up, might answer 
the purpose just as well.” 

The lady smiled and allowed Lena to give him the 
desired kiss, and a ticket of “ admishun,” but she handed 
him back the money and could not be prevailed upon to 
accept it. Then with a parting nod to the barber the two 
joined Alec at the corner. When last eeen Lena was 
lifted up to the letter-box to dispatch Dimple on the first 
stage of its long journoy, and the red-faced gentleman, 
as he lost sight of her in the crowd, vowed fervently that 
he would see that game of football, even if it cost a ley. 


+ 
bd 


Jones is now of opinion that what the belated hus- 
band needs is a keyhole as large as a_ horse collar, so 
that he can stick his head through it and call his wife to 
come down and open the door. 


——— ef 
eS 


Ante: “ You must run ip, Dolly ; it is bed-time.’ 

é Dolly : “ But why dou’t you go to bed, too, if it’s quite 
ime?” 

Auntic: “I'm not a child, my dear. It is different.” 

Dolly: “Yes, you is a chid. I've eeen Mr, Jones 
nursing you.” 

a > 

Minister: “So you go to school, do you, Bobby?” 

Bobby: “ Yes, sir.” 

“ Let me hear how you spell bread.” 

“ B-r-e-d.” 

“ Webster spells it with an a, Bobby.” 

“Yes, cir; but you didn’t ask me how Webster spells 
it; you asked me how J spell it.’ 


2 -——____— 
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A CLERGYMAN recently said that he was engaged to 
preach to his Sunday school, but that, after the little 
people were all arranged before him in order, he told them 
that some of them might be weary and want to go oul 
before he had finished, so he would rather have any one 
who fancied they would like, to do so now, when no one 
would be disturbed. For a few moments all sat still; 
then one little fellow took up his hat and went down thw 
aisle, and another and another followed, until not a cluld 
was left. 
£10 PRIZE FOR THE INGENIOUS. 

Ox pages 16 and 17 of this number appears a story 
entitled ‘I'ne Curious Cask or CHarnes Casaiis. The 
perusal of this story will show that its hero disappears in 
4% most mysterious manner, and is met several years 
afterwards in India by the narrator of the tale. 

The circumstances under which the disappearance took 
place are fully detailed in the story, and a prize of £1" 
is offered to the reader who eends an explanation of the 
mystery most nearly resembling that devised by the 
author of the tale. 

Attempts to solve the mystery must not exceed 30/ 
words, and must reach the offices of Pearson's Weekly, 
Temple Chambers, London, E.C , at latest by first post ou 
Saturday, December 31st, marked CasaLLis, 
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APPOINTED 
BY SPECIAL 
ROYAL WARRANT 


SOAP MAKERS 
TO HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN. 
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The Wedding Morning. 
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What happy recollections the above Picture recalls to those who have helped a Bride with her toilet. 
iends ask themselves, Has the Bride a thorough knowledge of all the duties of a household, especially 
that ever-recurring worry, Washing Day and Spring Cleaning? Does sho know what 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


ndo? Does she know that for a few pence, without boiling or bleaching, she can, by using SUNLIGHT 
AP have all the household linen washed at home and made to look white as snow and fresh as roses ? 


Happy is the bride who has been instructed in these matters, because it is on such simple household 
ails as those that the futura happines3 and comfort of heraalf and husband must depand! 
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A great wave of sunlight fell upon his eyes and gieame 1 


| of the captain’s chamber and K—— entered the reom, | t 
| upon the shrubbery, swaying in the breeze, but he stocd 


A TERRIBLE SIGHT. 


Paw c peace k with a fiery tail 

I saw a blazing comet pour down hail 

Isaw a cloud all wrapt with ivy rounl 

I saw a lofty oak ereep on the ground 

I saw a beetle swallow up a whale 

I saw a foaming sea brimful of ale 

I saw a pewter cup sixteen feet deep 

(aw a well full of men’s tears that weep 

| saw wet cycs in flames of living fire 

i saw a house as high as the moon and hig'or 
| saw the glorious sun at deep midnight 

I saw the man who saw this wondrous sight. 


fa semicolon be yl -ced after the neun in each Vino | 
except tho last, this absurd jingle will be reselved iste | 


soluiety. Here is another of the same kind :— 


I saw a pack of cards gnawing a bone 

I saw a dog seated on Britain's throne 

1 saw King George shut up within a box 

(saw an orange driving a fat ox 

Isaw a butcher not a twelvemonth ohl 

Vsav a greateoat all of solid gold 

I sin two buttons telling of their dreams 

I suvny friends who wished Fd quit these themes. 


_ of the mark, burying itself in the woodwork overhead. 


the glare of a madman shining in his eyes. ! 

“In view of what occurred yesterday,” said he, ap- | 
preaching the window, and placing himself before his 
rival, sitting there in the motionless upathy of utter | 
misery, “it is useless for me to tell you that [have the | 
right and have come to kill you.” 

“You have the right,” Z—— responded, quietly ; “I 
do not deny it, and am at your service when and where 
you please.” i 

“But all the same,” K —— continued, “since I am! 
armless I cannot kill you in the regular duel; I should 

‘simply lose my life for nothing. Nevertheless, as your 
life belongs to mo, | have the right to take it as I please, 
when I please, and in the way that suits me best ; is it | 
not so, monsieur?” And the colonel bent upon the 
man before him a look that scorched like flame. 

“It is so,” the other answered ; “1 do not dispute it, 
and repeat that | am at your service in any way you may 
clect.” 

“Then bring me re pistols, Etienne,” turning to the 
servant who had followed him into the room ; “ bring 
me my pistols, and place one between my knee.” 

Etienne obeyed, and the colone! drew the trigger with 
a movement of the knee-pan. The bullet, however, | 
though the captain had not stirred in his chair, flew wide | 


“A carbine, Etienne?” the colonel commanded ; “ i ! 
carbine at once, the chance will be better with that.” 


with his face to the mountain ; not even now, with shame 
and dishonour pressing heavily upon him, would he eun- 
sent to turn his back upon a foe. 

“Tn aw moment,” peel the colonel solemnly, approuch- 
ing nearer, and for the first time since they had began 
the ascent, directly addressing his companion, “in + 


! moment I shall send you after the woman you would 


have taught to betray me—yonder—below!" and he 
nedded to the bottom, where, dark and motionle.. 
against the gray of the stones, rested all that remained 
of the unhappy Mme. K——. “I will kick you from the 
cliff,” he continued ; “ you shall fall as she fell; the rocks 
shall rend, the tree limbs tear you——” 

All at once he checked himself, pierced by a horriblo 
thought. If he does what he has come to do, if he sends 
the body of the man who has supplanted him in the heart 
of his wife crashing upon the rocks to join her, it must 
remain there for all eternity at the foot of that frightful 
precipice, and side by side with the woman he had loved 
so well! In death they will rest together ! 

He trombles like a man in moral agony; his throat 
contracts and a burning sweat pours from his boy. 

“No, no!” he shouts in sudden frenzy; “a thousand 
times no!” pushing aside his rival with a movement «1 
his shoulder. ‘Anything is perferable to that! © anil 
with a hoarse and mournful cry he flings himself int. the 
depths. At least he will sleep beside her tirst ! 


7 


, 4 eae ae But. the ball of the earbine, badly aimed as the pistol : M 
_ had been, went equally astray: his adversary remained | aR GS ae, PEE Ie ea ie 
THE TRAGEDY AT THE CLIFF. | untouched ! eee ea nee ; 
; “Great heavens!” cried tho colonel, hoarsely ; e (who is going abroad to see his fortune): © Vou | 
; ; ’ : i «before me is the man whom I loved and trusted, the ; 5" true to me, won t you, darling ? | x, 
irwas the month of September in the Pyrenees, and Judas who would have betrayed me, yet 1 am powerless | Bia (> Tepes lreoigiy at SON hestieatesiith 
an cdnarable situation in the neighbourhood of Cauterets. to avenge myself!" and with a groan of agony he bowed ; 
Mountains surrennded them on all sides, mountains of his head upon his breast. ; Pay Gn 
bie ‘ace sual description, high, Jow, straight, hump- | + But you are wrong,” cried Z—— at last, half dead. Switin: “I say, Smythe!” 
Tne: Aer and area oes each and uF ue | with shame and grief; “yon are wrong, forif you wish it Smythe (who is rmnving at the top of his speed steps + 
Le Ser ey tuft of sunshine glowing upon their’ | will kill myself under your very eyes. Give me the © Well, what is it? Hurry up (putt, pull). please. Dhuave 
ie ie etcatas Cotmint % ele n/, pistol and you will seo that Tcan at least keep my word!” | only two minutes to——' 
| ie LC ae Ca it ae ss | BY pay 2 —ywere No!” thundered the veteran, with a sudden move-' Smith: “I merely wanted to say that youd dase youu “ 
making the ascent together, Colonel K—-— was an ex-" ment; ‘a death like that is not for you; but come with train if you didn't hurry up.’ ‘ w. 
soldier, grey, weather-beaten, old and armless, one having | me at once, | command you!” and with a gesture of dis- | 
heen taken off by a cannon-ball in the war of 1870, the | ):4c. ‘ atts ait é \ = te 
ey ra | os 2 miss] to the waiting servant, he went out from the 
i ne nt om m iy sata Las aor abar ty ® apartment and took the footpath leading up the mountain, A wostva before the bombardment of Fort Fisher in 
ma ia nee ; "i : ms ae sa wrist, Z——, on the | the mountain they had ascended the day before. “the last American war -began, the celebrated powder 
d ” ri 2 Perla ae AO see” h ae Half way to the summit they were joined by one of the | explosion occurred which was intended to blow down this 
hit there was still another member of the ascending | mountain gnides always waiting and ready to conduct the | solid earthwork ile in exte ith forty-f “er 
pouty whom as yet we have failed to mention—the wife wilderi pe Se eee 
F Cotesnul be ; ee feed ns f traveller through these dangerous and bewildering defiles. | every few yards.. Its failure was ridiculous. ‘That 
ae. a tS f th Bele tl sc ee ye re of Wrapped in their sombre and miserable memories they ' night, after the explosion of the powder-ship, some 1 
ited gna rent Renae i OR cer at a om YOU | gearcely ever heard what he was saying to them, «8, | pickets on the beach were captured and carried un board 
SGLIU AC ApGcEh uss AU EMO Ns OU LONG On Berens: taking their silence for assent he turned about and | the admiral's shi Among them was leiiin- 
Although they had been married for more than seven | tramped by their side ! fooling sotitier Lia t e ng ¥ d & ie i oll = 
a . : ll fe ; 2: : Ree H sat silen an chewing 
years, her husband still felt for her a love as strong and | “This, gentlemen,” he cried abruptly, on arriving at a tob: 8 Ag th : ines ae ants Metal ti 
deep as on the day he led her from the altar a bride F Sebi pi : encase’: s there was intense curiosity among tlh 
'That is to say, one of those absorbing, ungove able : littlo promontory almost within sight of the fatal spot, ' officers of the fleet to know the result of the remarkall- 
CL eect ies the most tawhttal KY 1B ee € | “is the most interesting view in all the mountains. There experiment, one of them asked the solemn-looking * Reb’ 
chalet Hh eon oe Se se Aif * ete Ae ihe can | to the right is the village of C , with its srand and, if he was in fort when the powder-ship exploded ste 
igus ca A cigar eee ae teularly * MAN historical chateau ; there to the left the little river P——, | which he replied in the aftirmative, but without exhibit- 
The three tourists, who had gone over the route before ee cee Hie famtons feehories Ot a heel ae | ing the least interest in the matter; whereupon the K 
a ’ ie patie ; Neate | ductions are the marvels of the expositions ; and yonder | ofticers gathered around hi 1 be 1 sti “s 
aud were thoroughly familiar with its devious windings, | the Devil's Hole.” PE AA ols elie dnirimet ate saa oe fe) Se questiony: 
Nevtined the serevious of the regular guides, and climbed 7 ——. who had guessed the errand on which they were | a yen ive sd rs inside the fort > th 
the precipitous slope, sometimes together, sometimes e i : | BBS, 2 Wat ee 
separately, now and then, as they stotnel to look across | pe tna Ba Bie real pie the voce ae the" “ What was the eflect of the explosion ?” 
the valley, to admire the pines, the cascales, the torrents, | stern AS anil osha px Wek — BI th ° "hs “ Mighty bad, sir—powerful bad!” 
the clouds, and far above the clouds, the sun-crowned | jeterminatic f tir pea oe Sade eed “ Well, what was it! - 
mountains, losing sight of each other completely. | determination from time to time by gazing upon the; « Why, stranger, it waked up pretty nigh every man in 
\ll Seeds : rocks below them and upon a certain sharp and slender | the fort!” 
All at once, on issuing from a tangled cross-path which | ¢orrent—the torrent that separated bim f tl tants: 
hy had taken as a short cut to rejoin his companions, | crashed and battered remaina Bee ee ae 7 
hae ei peste terrible | ue cry of a man who |" The morning was 2 beautiful one, soft, clean wna! i 
i, is ot wt oe seca a i Bi ly mos for there | rosy, acounterpart, in fact, to that of yesterday when THREE BEAUTIFULLY EXECUTED ’ 
VEEOUE, MUI eS EUAN TUPGU Te eCBe of what was known ‘they had started on the trip which ended so disas- COLOURED PLATES 
in the Pyrenees as the “ Devil's Hole,” the steepest and trously | 
Inest dungerons chasm in the range, were his wife and his ‘he | ‘ oat : i ae 
= Unease : 2 ; ; The sun, just rising f: his r : : 
: ones ee me th ee areaee dt ked | cast upon the camene create ee evan | e presented gratis with the Bréra Christmas Nene: 
The colonel darted towards them, but hastily checked | i, the gorges murmured plai . y of Search Light, which will be on sale at all bookstall- 1 
nerved by the appeariice of her husband, Mme. K the most despairing ‘of inen, des it tha me ae | Sixpence. 
had made an ineiitions movement, her foot slipped, ind jurdens, find it gooc! simpl ein @ the griels or) iyy of these plates have been specially drawn fe 
seas later she was lost to sight in the depths of the | « ray do you see ae gentlemen ” the guide | Search Light by the famous artist, Mr. Jan Van Beer. 
abyss. és 5 ’ ’ | i - “mi i 
ys continued, “and tl : : ts al and depict two charming female figures executed in thes 
i iy cl ie en net upon the edge 7 ne the Devil's Hole Use we Sean sharon tae j urtist’s most happy manner, Thee third plate depicts. 
Hut. was horrible, horrible even to look upon, for his piace ; - eaice thee eee: : * Moorish carver and acts as an admirable foil to thes 
wife was still rolling, and still whirling from rch to rock, | as ie in epee te s he 8 | tro. ae ee 
S , eae bens 4 a ta H OS 1e ri » wae oa yep s fi aire A ? 
He aii nnn a ae baegs ka Le rishi 15. But it’s a dangerous place, ay the mans a Ne | Tie ES VRA CHRISTMAS SUAMENE Yi oT 
: an avalanche, and always, always falling! ‘later than yesterday an unfortunate tourist rambling in Light contains a long story entitled . 


The two men watched her with anguished eyes, neither 
of them uttering a syllable after the first involuntary 
shout of alarin. 

Without a word, without a tear or a glance in the 
direction of the man who had) betrayed him, K——, des- 
couding by the marrow pathway and running as fast as he 
cord go, his heal bent, his grey hair tlying in the wiad, 


| our mountains fell fromthe top of that narrow pathway. | 
With my glasses you can see her now, lying at the: 
bottom where she fell, for no one can ever reach her.” 

| This was too much, too harrowing, even for the nerves | 
; of the implacable husband, and the guide was dismissed | 
| with the usual toll. He could tell his tale to others, but 
‘ not to them, for they knew it too well already. 


“THE LOSER PAYS,” 
Hv Mr. Hesry Hera, 
Author of + Scarlet Fortune,’ He ell Amiens 
Thieves,” ete., ete. 
It contains in addition, a dozen short stories, | 


entirely irrespective of the three plates which cs: 


and the remnants of his arms hanging from his shoulders : presented with it, afford i 
i : ng : Twent: : : é ; : pol affords an excellent sixpennywerth «! 
hike tho dropping wings of a mutilated bird, made his ee es ae eee ae Nis cae reading matter. Se 
= ‘ abov e © Devil's | 


way to the foot of the precipice to gather up if possible 
all that remained of the woman who had once been his 
wife, 


and impassable. Nothing could be done, either by him | 


or by others - the remains of the dead must decay where 
it hac fallen! 
° . . e . é e 
The sna had: searcely risen on the morning following 
this frightful tragedy. when there was a rap at the door 


Hole.” All about them were evidences of that fatal | 
misstep: -a bit of broken vine, a loosened stone, and on | 
the ground at the edge of the abyss itself distinct im- 


_ The captain trembled upon his legs.as once more he 
viewed these accusing witnesses. Nevertheless, as he 
was a man of courage, he obeyed without a word or 
protest when the colonel called to him ‘“ to place himself 


there,” indicating the apt where those tiny footprints 
marked the beginning of the catastrophe, 


Another special feature is a series of eight pert > 
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“LULLABIES OF MANY LANDS,” 
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place where Mimo. K-- - was lying, a torrent wile a : ‘©; and shreds of tattered clothing still clung to the rocks | Altoxether the Christinas Number of Search Light wv 
~ : ; Tae + deep | over which her body had rolled in falling. | present uttractions that cannot, I believe, be exceeded lv 


any other annual at its price. As the issue is necessary 
limited, owing to the coloured plates, it will be well f 
those who wish to obtain copies to order of their news- 
agent at once, for reprints will be impossible. 
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HOW A DUEL WAS AVERTED. 


I passen, yesterday, in Fall Mall, a man who, not boing 
able to hit a hay-stack, yet once acynired the reputation 
of being tho best pistol-shot in all Paris. 

In the summur of 1571, when Martin G, Scott was a 
much slimmer, more danditied-looking man than he is 
now—for he is married, and with the acquisition of a wife 
and threo babies he has put away the vanities of dress— 
there were seated at one of the little round marble 
tables before the Café Ricci, in the Boulevard des 
Italions, two young Frenchmen, the cheek of one of whom 
bore ared mark as if some one had brought his hand 
sharply against it. 

In an inner room of the café, the person who had done 


this was engage in wiping away from his shirt-front the | 


stains of some red wine, which in his fury the recipient 
of the slap had hurled across the table. “The man with 
the red ee was the youny Adolphe Ferrier, the son 
of the celebrated artist of that mune. ‘The ian with 
the soiled shirt-front was Martin Scott. of London. 

There had been an exchange of cards, and Scott and 
his friend, George Wainwright, twelve hours later, 
suddenly found themselves with a large-sized, healthy 
French quarrel on their hands, to be settled, as most of 
these matters are in France, under the code. 

When it came to a choice of weapons, Scott had wisely 
chosen pistols, for while h» was a notoriously bad shot, 
he was totally ignorant of tha use of the rapier. 

The rapier, too, is a we. pon inthe use of which the 
gilded youth of Paris exee!. ‘Two years in the students’ 
quarter had doubtless enabled Scotts opponent to 
become expert with the weapon. ‘That is why, on Wain- 
wright's advice, Scott chose pistols. 

The affair was to come offat Auvergne, a little village 
distant about nine miles from Paris, in forty-eight 


hours’ time. ‘The parties were te go out on the early | 
l & | 


train. 

I doubt if Scott was so much ent up abent the afar 
as Wainwright, even thongh he fully expected ty be 
killed. Wainwright kept on bbuning himselt for ever 
having let his friend get into a such aserape, 
been college chums together, and Scott's father had paud 
for the trip, simply providing that Wainwright, the elder 
of the two, and in whom he placed implicit contidence, 
should see that Scott was well looked after. 

Hero he was secondiny his benefactor’s son in adnel te 
the death. It was to be ne child's play this time, just 
something to amnse the readers of the Lett Journal Pour 


Rire. They were to fire at twelve paces, and conte | 


firing until one of the parties was disabled, 

The more Wainwright thought over the affair, the 
more he realised what an awkward job he had upon his 
hands. 

What if his friend should fall! Ht would be bad enongh 
to face Scott’s father with news of such a character, but 
to communicate such # result to Mary Scott, bis friend's 
pretty sister—to have tu confess huw poorly he had ful- 
filled his trust—that, he felt, wonld be a task beyond his 
strength. 

He lay awake all night at his hotel, revolving some plan 
by which they conld get out of the scrape.” This was not 
eo easy, for any scheme he might adopt looking to an 
avoidance of hostilities must necessarily involve the 
retirement of his friend with honour, of which he was 
singularly tenacious. 

He had frequently seen Fenier practising at a 
fashionable pistol gallery in the Rue da Capucines. He 
knew that ho spent the best part of cvery evening there 
in ringing the bell on the target—to accomplish which 
feat, as every one knows, it is necessary to hit the bull's- 
eye. Wainwright arose early witha plan folly thought 
out. 

“Come,” he said, to Scott, “ we haven't too much time 
before ns. We must go down to Maupassant’s gallery 
and yet some practice. You stay here and have some 
breakfast. I don't care to eat so early. Dll ran down 
there and seo if we can't vet the gallery all to ourselves 
for a couple of hours.” 

“That will be pretty costly, won't it >” 
Scott. 

“Not moro than a decent coflin and all the other 
funeral expenses,” replied Wainwright, with some little 
sarcasm. “If possible want te throw those expenses 
on the other fellow.” 

Wainwright jumped into a cab, and leaving Scott to 
his reflections and collve, dashed olf to the Gallery 
-Maupassant, where for upwards of half an hour he 
remained closeted with its proprietor. 

“It is agreed, then,” said Wainwright, at the con- 
clusion of the interview. © Now, then, Monsieur Mau- 
passant, there are 250 frances down, ‘The remainder of 
the 500 you get if this duel doesn't come ott.” 

“ Agreed,” said the Frenchinan, and he sat dewn and 
wrote at least twenty Jottors like the following : 

“M. Maupassant requests the pleasure of your com- 
pany to-morrow afternoon at tlre: o'clock to witness the 

henomenal shooting of au Enylish gentleman, who has 

-~‘kindly consented to give an exhibition of his skill at that 


hazarded 


ur. 

While M. Maupassant was thus cngaged, Wainwright 
ut in a half an hour in the Rue du Petit Champs, where 
e made sundry purchases, returning with them to the 

gallery, where the next hour was profitably employed by 
=im in company with an ingenious mechanic. 

Meantime, as the idea grew upon the mind of M. 


Tuoy had | 
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| invitations until, if one-half of them were accepted, the 
question was, Would there be standing-room in the 
gallery - ; 

“We must certainly go down and seo this Euglishman 
shout,” said M. Ferrier’s second. * You may tins some of 
his tricks useful to you at Auvergne to-morrow.” 

M. Ferrier, whose courage was not of the five-o'clock- 
in-the-morning kind, shivered slightly, though the weather 
was decidedly wari. 

“1 wish the fellow had chosen rapiers,” he muttered. 
“These English are such good shots with the pistol.” 

It was three o'clock in the afternoon. 

M. Maupassant’s gallery was crowded.  M. Ferrier 
had an excellent seat. Hesat talking with his friend 
and sccond. He had been drinking somewhat to keep 
his courage up, and his veice eal be heard all over 
the room. With a Frenchman's love of gossip, his 
} second had talked freely of the meeting of the morrow. 
Astho Englishman had not yet come, a dozen voices 
Fcalled on Ferrier to step down and have some practice, 
and amuse the company at the same time. 

Ferrier, who was a really: good shot, was not a little 
proud of it, and with such an audience he was not slow 
to avail himself of the opportunity thus afforded of 
displaying his skill. 

Throwing off his coat, he stepped down on te the 
floor uf the gallery, and picking up a pistol, marked two 
bull’s-eyes in rapid stiecession 

His third bullet went just above, however, tn inch, at 
least, to the right. 

“Your pistol is a little heavy on the trigger, monsicur,” 
sail a voice behind him. 


standing cuietly by, a smilv full of meaning in his blue 
eyes, as Ferrier, quite diseoncerted now, fired again and 
missed for the second time. 


scrupulonsly attired, and holding in cither hand a long 
revolver, came Scott, who, being intreduced = to the 
audience, bowed, while M. Manpassant sii: — 


exhibition with the pistol.” 

Mr. Scott bowed again, and so much was the attention 
of the audience riveted upon him that no one noticed 
Wiunwright, standing quietly against the wall, feeling 
cautiously with his binds behind bin fora siuvall, round, 
white object. 

Mr. Seott bowed once mere profoundly te his dis- 
tineuished audience. Especially did) he extend his 
salutation to that portion of the room where, pale as 
death, now sat the thoroughly alarmed M, Ferrier, and 
who in theredoubtable Kovlish marksman had recogtised 
the man he had insulted at the Café Ricci. 

“1 will now give you an imitation,” sail Scott, in an 
off-hand manner, “of a Western cowboy practising on 
the head of «a tenpenny nail at fifty paces. IT wilt fire 
first at the large bull's-eye, 39 as to get my hand in.” 

He lifted the two revolvers and fired from them 
alternately, pulling the triggers like lizhtning. Above 
the noise of the explosions could be heard the tinkling 
of the bell as each bullet struck fair and square in the 
centre. 

When the smoke cleared away not « mark was visible 
on the white portion of the target. He had tired twelve 
shots and every bullet had struck the Ils eye 

Scott turned and bowed modestly to his audience in 
acknowledsment of a vociferous round of applause. 

As hefore, he glanced over to the seat occupied by M. 
Ferrier. The Freachman’s face looked more 
than ever, and he exchanged hurried whispers with his 
second. 

“Tl now show you, gentlemen, 
somewhat more diflicult feat.” 

He took a pistol and threw it toward the cviling, and 
catching it in his hand as it descended, pulled the 
trigger. 

A loud ringing of the bell announced that the bullet 
had again struck the bull's-eye. 

“Mon Dien!” whispered Ferrier, who was now in a 
clammy sweat through fear. ‘Ho will drop me at the 
first shot.” 

Scott now teok a small repeating rifle from the hands 
of M. Maupassant, and placing it over his shoulder turned 
his back to the target, and faced a largo mirror where 
the sane was reflected. 

Starting from the firing point and walkin slowly 


continued Scott, “a 


reflection of the target and rapidly fired off the 
Winchester. As before, every one of the sixteen bullets 
struck the bullseye and the beil was ringing almost 
continuously. 

A perfect hurricane of apphiuise new shook tho gallery. 
M. Maupassant smiled all over, and several French 
gentlemen left their seats and crowded sarod the 
Englishman, offering their congratulations at the mar- 
vellous skill which he had displayed. 

Among these latter was the second of M. Ferrier. 

“ Of course we shall meet you, Monsienr Scott,” he said, 
“but we trust you will spare us. Nobody has a chance 
who stands up before yon.” 

He was evidently as much frightened as his principal. 

Now was Wainwright's opportunity. He stepped 
forward and said to the little group: 

“ Gentlemen, can't this matter fe patched up in some 
i way? You see the kind of a shot my friend is. He hates 
to take life.” 

“Tl see what I can do,’ said M. Ferrier’s second, 


Maupassant, he chuckled and wrote, extending his | eagerly, and he dived over to his principal. 


Turning quickly, he recognised Wainwright, who was | 


At this moment a side door in the gallery opened, and! 


“Monsieur Scott has kindly consented to give us an ; 


anxions | 


toward the mirror, he tixed his eve steadfastly on the | 


“Well, if you won't apologise you're an idiot. This 
| time to-morrow you will be in the hands of the under- 
‘taker. I tell you I'll have nothing to do with th:s 
murder.” 

This settled puor Ferrier. 
tion, he stammered out -- 

| ** Well, you may apologise for me if you like. Its « 
dreadful thing to do, but f suppose I must. I certainly 

| can't afford to die at my age and with my prospects. But 

| [ shall never hold up my head at the club again.” 

| Ferrier’s second then tendered « handsome apology to 
' Scott, who, with a magnanimity which provoked applause, 

| thereupon iimediately apologised also, which so attectei| 
M. Ferrior that, after the fashion of his countrymen, he 
would have thrown himself on Monsieur Scott's breast 

| and wept. 

| And thus was the duel between Scott and M. Ferrier 

| neatly averted by the ingenuity of Wainwright. 

[Mu Maupassant was a distinct gainer by the hoax, for 
in addition to the splendid reputation it gave his gallery, 
he immediately received the remaming 250 franes trom 

| Wainwright. The electric bell, wire, and batteries which 

| Wainwright had purchased that morning and with the 
aid of the ingenious mechanic put in such admirable 

! working order, were also given by Wainwright to the 
worthy proprietor of the gallery, who instantly disposed 
of the whole outfit for cash, even to the little button 
which Wainwriglit had pressed so efficiently every tim: 
his friend Scott fired off his blank cartridges. 

| And Scott! 

Well, he was tho hero of Paris for at least a fortuisht, 
land was pointed at on the boulevards as the greatest 
shot in the word. His popularity continued until a 
ballet-dancer in black skirts canght the public fancy and 
cut him ont. And thus it is ever with “the bubble, 
| repnitation.” 


Choking down his humili- 


——o fae 


DO YOU BELIEVE IN THESE THINGS? 


Iris somoeulat curions, despite the cynicism of the 
present age and the growing craze for the abandoninent 
' of all things of old fashion, that so many traditions which 
fonnd birth penerations and generations ago should still 
linger inviolate. 

At no period of the year perhaps are folk so credulous, 
so unthinking, as at Christmas time, The festivity of 
the season may, in some measure, account for the 
longevity of vale Tide superstitions, supposing they ate 
too hollow to bear strict investigation at any othe 
moment than Christmas. 

But are these superstitions which were favoured by 
our ancestors ridiculous? Atany rate, to this day there 
are many hundreds who give absolute credit to them, as 
every one who has travelled much will agree. 

In many parts of England there is an inexplicable 
dread of turning a mattress on Christmas Day. Women. 
when making the beds, positively refuse to «do it, the 
supposed penalty being that he or she who turns « 
mattress on Christmas D y will assuredly die within 
twelve months. 

Yet folk who gravely maintain that the death sentence 
is pronounced on the turning of a mattress will not 
hesitate to soundly beat one in order to enst.. > a com- 
fortable night. 

Again, in some counties, if on Christmas morn you ask 
aman to oblige yon with a wax vesta to light your pipe 
| he will politely but resolutely decline. The giving of « 
match out of doors on Christmas day is supposed to bu 
accompanied by dire results. 

In some districts of Northumberland and Durham, and 
also in Scotland, the country folk are extremely super- 
stitions as to who first enters the house on Christinas 
morn. Many instances of this have come within the 

writer's own notice. If a fair-haired person crosses the 
| threshold firat, misfortune will atteud the family. 

If a dark-haired person is the first visitor all may be 
well. The explanation vouchsafed for this queer belief is 
that the hair of Judas was red. 

, No less remarkable than the foregoing is the fact that 
many old country people still adhere to the preposterais 
belief that a loaf baked on Christmas Eve never gets 
mouldy. It can only be supposed that healthy appetites 
have been the cause of this effort of the imagination 
not having been exploded long ago. 

An individual who dies on Christmas Eve is, paradoxical 
as it may seem, both pitied and congratnlated. Hoe is 
piticd on account of his lease of life having expired, and 
congratulated becanse folk who shake off this mortal coil 
‘on Christmas Eve are supposed to be sure of eternal 
happiness, 

In sevoral parts of Devonshire and Cornwall the people 
are exceedingly superstitions. On the evening preceding 
| Christmas Day cattle are commonly believed to fall down 
on their knees in adoration of the infant Saviour. 

A visit to the meadows would, of course, at once dis- 
prove this strange assumption, but considering that in 
the eyes of thesu folk the very act of going out for the 
purpose of witnessing the spectacle is an unpardonablu 
crime, the rash perpetrator of which brings down upon 
himself and tho animals the wrath of the Almighty, the 
superstition appears in no way likely to die out. 

_ These are a few of the beliefs entertained at Christmas 
time, in the majority of instances, by country folk. Not- 
withstanding the volumes of satire poured forth by the 
blasé unbeliever_ regarding them, they are still 80 im- 
plicitly respected by those of simple tastes and habits 
that they have well-nigh become a religion. 
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WHY THE PINE TREES SOB 


A Stoky tor 


she liad docked: “but Pthink he is very hungry. Here, 
take this acormecup and carry hin some comme ancl 


pare Cutrenas BS 
Water. 


Fhe young squirrel brought the aconmcup fill of wet | 


OF the six distinct breeches of the Pucble Tucan. of 

South-western America, each branch with its owe strane 
language, its little city, republic, and even its own vat va 
tions upon the fundamental customs of the whele rece. 
the Queres branch is by far the toost ritmercus, « oni ting 
in all nearly 1,000 souls. 
_ Among the heroes of whom every Quere. bey bas heared 
is Kes-tee-ih Muts, the Arrow Boy. ble was ue peat 
unter and did imany conarkeble things, but there was 
once Whon all lis courie and strength were of te aval, 
when, but for the help of a little squirrel, le would have 
perished miserably. 

On reaching manhood Bes-teeah Vat. marie the 
daughter of Kot-chin. She was a very beautital garl | 
and her hunter-husband was very fomd of her But, 
alas! she was secretly a witeh, and every might when 
Kes-tee-ah Muts was asleep she used to fly away to the 
mountains, where the witches held their uncanny meet: 
ings. You must know that these witches have dreadful 
appetites. and will eat almost anythins. and that there is 
ere in the world of which they are so fond as boiled 
Jaby. 


cornmeal, but) Kes-tecah Muts 
take it, for he thou. ht 

“Pali! 
found" 

But the squire l Voother, hnewins what wae am tas 
Theart, sid te dim 

Nat ser It looks to be Tittle. but there wall be mire | 
than enmonusd bat and be stromp.” 

Still doubting, Bes-tee-al Muts teok the cup and ate | 
of the corneal until le could eat no longer, and vet the 
acorn cup was not qipty. Then the young squirrel took 
the cup and brought it fill of water, and, though he was 
very thirsty, le contd net rai at. 

“Now, friend,” sail the squirrel mother, when he wis | 
refieshed by lis meal, * you cannot got down from here, 
where the witches put yous but wait. for Puan the one 
that will help you.” 

She went to her store-room and broucht out a pine 
cone, which she dropped over the great chil Kes-tee-alt 
Muts lay on the narrow lodge as patiently as hoe could, 
slegping sometimes and sometimes thinking of his strange 
plight. Nest morning he could see a stout young pine: | 


cormect at, be would: not 


tree proving at the bottom of the chit, where he was 
very sure there lad been no tree iat all the clay before. | 
Before night it was a lirge tree, and the second moriuing | 
Mitwas twice as tall, The young: sqrirrel brought him 
eal and water dn the seorn cup wee a day, and now lie 
besa te be cotfident that ho would escape with the help 


Kes-tee-ah Mits, whe was a oud dia. bad ne suspicion 
that his wife was gully of such practices, atid she was 
very careful to keep him in ignorance of it. 

One day, when tho witch-wife was) plintuing te pe toa 
meeting, sho stule a fat young baby and put it te cook in 
wgreat earthern jar inthe dark inner room, Bat before 


night sho found she seust go for water, and as the of the squirrel-meather, 
stream was a half-mile from the houses, shoe would be! By the evenme of the fourth clay the magpie pine 
gone Borne time. So aa she departed with a brightly- ; towered bar abowe bis hese, and it waa sua close te the 
painted jar upon her head) she charged: her husband chia that he could ten hat from his sholf 
strictly on no account to enter the miner rcom clining her \ Now, friend man,” said) tho squirrel-mnother, * follow | 
nbsence. mes and sho leaped lightly ate tho troc.  Bes-tee-ah | 
When sho was pone Kes-tee-ah Muts bean te ponder i Muts soizerl is branch and swung over into the tree, and 
what sho had said, and he feared that «ll was not well. | lettings himself dew fron hough to bough, at last 
He went to the iuner ream sud looked round, and when reached the ground in safety. ‘The squirrel mother came 
he found the baby couking hoe was grieved, as any wood with him te the peound, and he Chearked her for her hind | 
husband would be, for then ho knew that lis wife was ) ss: % . ns | 
iwitch. But when his wife returned with the water he “But now Pinnst co back (omy home,” she said. Tako | 
eid not a word, keeping only a sharp look-out to seo these seeds of the pine-tree. and these its which EP have | 
what would come. brought for you, and be very careful of thom. When you 
Very carly that might Ees-tee-ah Muts pretended: to | yet home give your wife the pine seeds, but you must cat 
wo to sleep, but he was really very wide awake His wify | the nuts. So now, good-bye." and ot! she went up the 


was very quiet, but he could feel that: she was watching tree, and lisappeared from Ins sight 
him. Presently a cat came sneaking into the room, and | When Ees-tee-aly Muts had come to bis home he was 


whispered to the witch-wife : — Hveryomuch surprised. For the four days of lus absence 
“Why do you not come to the mecting, for wo await Wad really been four years, and the people looked strange 
you?” . j AN had) given him up for dead, and his witch-wifo had 
“Wait me yet a little,” she whispered, * until the mea | maried another man, bat sull lived in tho same house 
is sound asleep.” Jwdieh was) bers When Bes-tee-al Muts entered she 
The cat cropt away, ail Ba-terah Mat. kepl very Tsgermert very glad te see lnm. and preterled to know 
still, By-and-bye amowl came wand bade the ween | Hothing of wheat hod befallen tia He said nothing about 
hurry. And, at last, thinking ler tusband: asleep, the it, Toit talked pleasantly while he munelied the nuts. 
witeh-wife arese noiselessly and went out Tavis her tle pine--eeds teeat, Her new lisbanel race | 
As soon as she was pone, Ms-tee-alt Wut. get nye ad) bed for Kes-tee-ab Muts, andi the morning, very early, 


i . reat ance, fo ros the mebto Hthe twe omen wont awry together one hunt. 
Pilewerd hen thie distin, Cor 1B wie the uiahbat a Tal That afternoon the mother of the witch-wity went to 


oon, and the path was silvered by its light. , 
The wi walked a long a util she cine to | visit her deuaghtor, but whon she came near the Titties 
che foot of the Black Mesa, where was a great dark holes | stopper in torrer, for far up through the reot grew a proat 


with a rainbow inats mouth, As she passed under the | 1" ! , i 
rainbow she turned herself inte a cat and disappeared That was the end of the witch-wife, for the magic seed had 


within the cave. Es-toe-ali Mats crept softly up and sprouted inside her, and she was turned into a great sad 

peered in. He saw a great fire-lit: room full of witches ; Pie that swayed above her home, and moaned and sobbed 

in the shapes of ravens and vultures, wolves, and other forever, as all her pine children do to this day, 

animals of ill-omen. They were gathered about their 

feast and were enjeying themselves, citing, dancing, 7 

and singing, and planning evil to mankind. Min. Criees Cookin: up from the paper): & The doctors | 
For a long time Ees-tee-ah Muts watched them, but | jave discovered another new disease.” 


Pf 
-_—j—- 


| C1), 


)peneral 
j persetiree. 


at last one caught sight of his face peering in at the Mra. Chipps: & Well, T wish they would stop loukijing 

hole. for new diseases lone enough to tied a eure: for my eld | 
“ Being him in!” shouted the clicf witch aa many tremanetista” 

af them rushed out and surrounded hin il dragged a : | 

him into the cave. | 
“ Now,” said the chicf vet whe a3 ee ner F We 
ave caught you asa spy, and we ought to kill you. But 

i anil ae veut Wes and be oneof us, go home and the bullet striking acainst a button of his clothes.” 

bring me the hearts of your mother aud sister, aud Twill) Wife (snappishlys: " Well, what «1 that. pray > 

teach you all our ways.so that you shall be a inighty Husband: “Ob, nothing: excey! that the button 

. inust have been on. 


He snus 


tired at by a burglar last night, aud lis lite was saved by | 
( | 


wizard. Lose no time but yo at once. 
Kes-tee-ah Muts hurried home to Acoma and killed two ie 
sheep, for he knew, as every indian knows, that it was TAN Seaman te ia ttontvaie hel 


Taking the 


useless to try to escape from the witcbes. 
the chief 


tive senses and thea uepertance: 


My deat. Poreadk here thet ao neat tus | [eee DX Tee 1 ore x 


 gauved 


hearts of the sheep, he quickly returned to e Telus: Sa, pose we hal ty bs deprived of cue of 
witch, to whom he cavethem. But when the chief wit h nvit ti aerees, Hail ace wee at Iherty tes eleva ct to 64 


pneked the hearts with a sharp stick they swelled: tions oman aul EAS 
selves out like a frog. Then she knew that she had been 
deceived,and was very angry: but, pretending not to care, 
she ordered Ees-tve-ah Muts te go home, which the 
frightened hunter was very glad to do. 

But next morning, when Sear Mnuts make, ! 

; in is own home at all, but [vine in a tiny saci ; : wea 
anaes eee chit, ‘Po jump was certain death, for it) A NEw Magazine for the ee ales oak cane 
was n thousand fect to the ground, wid climb he contd not, Carolina introduces itself t> t 1g: yathhig i ii Cay 
for the smooth rock rose a thousand feet above his head. fashion :—" \ callow ia eee arrureg Ae se 
Then he knew that he had been hewitehed. and that he, edged wings eager for Miaht. erger to penetrate the 
ee aaa hardly move without falling from the narrow | amid the dreamed-of beanties wf ee Mae bso arte 
sholf, and there ho lay with hitter thonghts until the |W hispering faith and hope in aes Metis ie ‘ st 
sun was high overhead. At last ve young squirrel came shall be its fate + Shiall at nninis 0 its jyol fen os 
running along the ledge, aud, secing him, ran back tu his | the spicy odoure of ity native oie - a . i i“ 

ather, eryi it out to seck refuse ii sume abun soe Ane, ble : 
ma Hers Seniesa man lying on our ledge!” warble out its carly death-lay, unloved, forgotten, an 


“No, he is not dead,” said tho squirrel-mother, when alone =” 


ob there comb yor nrest serdly 


| Lelimann 2” 
ity (recently clue teed tea nesbelav rong coe pada 


thee port eects tt Beeld 


he —I- 


mysteries of the bricht far-ol! canopy of bine and: revel | 


can fature, 
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ABOUT PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


Nodoubt this Metra Christmas Number will be pure 
chased by many who are net regular readers of, the 


Nia ig ae uth anelinns dieetineexin Gini tarts weekly paper of which it is an offshoot. 


To yon, if you are ono of these, it seems well to 


Isay a few words regarding the contents of this weekly 


otal which is wirtten aud edited: by the samy stat as 
Is respousibly for the paper you hold am your hand, and 


lwtich therefore should not ful te secur your approba- 


toot you are ploased with the matter contained: in its 


| Bitva Naanther 


Too Depin with, it ary uiterest wen te dearn that 
Pearsons Weeidy las attired great success more rapidly 
Chan any paper which has ever been published. On ite 


Fsecomd birthebry vt continent a Chartered Accountant's 


certificate te the etleet that the weekly circulation was 
5OQ.000 copies. Such vapidity of growth is absolutely 
Unexainpled, and secis te show that the paper must 
have something about at which makes it specially worth 
reach. 

In the ordinary wav Pearson's Weekly is on sale tirst 
thing every Saturday morn. A copy is an msurance 
pohey aganist fated railway accilent for £1,000 (2. TV, 
was the first paper to tisare its readers for anything. like 
so loge sun, atest death from general accident under 
certian conditions for C25, ane against mgury iatising from 
general aecidernt for from 65 to G60, depending upon the 
seriousness of the mjuary. 

Cyclists amd football players care included in this latter 
system of insurance, and) there is in addition a special 


| Insurance Pohey in foree for reinbers of each of these 


large boches, by which they are secured aggre death, 
while ju pursiat of thei fivontite pastime, for the sum of 


Tho cerise wrapper of Porson's Heeily encloses the 
Lasent paper of its hind publohed, aud one which, while 
depends fer ats cirenbition upper. its intrinsic literary 
merit, has at the samo time always made a point of 
offering Lberal prizes te resets. 

Every number contiins at least one love story and a 
Loco numberet short ones, carticles and poems. 

Perhaps the most cistinguishins of its special features 
wo page called Hlowk Notes which provides house- 
keepers with therouehly practical ane useful hints on 
cookery id general household) miinisement. Questions 
of general interest. are answered in this page, while 
puivate replies are sent hy post te all cot respondents 
whe write om heuschell matters te the lady who 
conduets it. 

Qresttons Wort ANSWERENG Pst paige in Which ase 
published every week queries coverings almost every 
Dinehoef tna Kuewledie Phe greater part of the 
pases oecupredl by replies feo questrats that have ap- 
Prearedd te prevtatis testes, aul these cae pea fer at the 
betece! twee eoued oa cebamn. whale haltea-erowo as paid 
for every eles tenn acer jite | 

Another perce de divided Dotween tie feattnes one 
calle Ata Sorts asp Contiiios or Mes. which gives 
petsenirl parrtie tints ail anecdotes aheut the most 
retalole preopele et the daw. atl the other ealled Sown- 
ruing New ast Sriayer, whieh gives brief popular 
accomnts of the hatest qliscevenes aad miventions, rang: 


nne-tree, Whose arms came out at doors aud windows. Fine frome the inest: serentihe apphances to the most 


stinple household atensids 

A series of articles whiuele dias retained tts popularity 
foranore thom twelve donths is entitled WORKBRS AND 
Tarik Work. Every week as published under this 
Deadioe an diterview wath) seme interesting 


Peare's Weeldyinelides a serial story. The one which 
is running now deal. in most forcible and realistic fashion 
with the bad old convict system of Australia, Tt will be 
followed hy a thrilling story of Modern Anarchy, and later 


Can will appear a story trem: the pen of Me He Rider 


Hays. 

\orecenthy introduced) feature a3 entitled PReuniar 
Here the oddest mistakes and the 
quamtest advertisements Hom the Press of the world are 
are reproduced and commented upon. Readers are 
invited to scnd along Peculiar Pars, and half-a-crown is 
pail for every one that ts accepted and published. 

A feature of Pearsars Weehtypis the Missing Worn 
Courtiiries. its) popularity may perhaps be best 
by the number of other papers that have 
imitated it. Winners in this competition have received 
as much as £20 for an initial outlay of one shilling. 

‘To give the paper a trial will cost: you but one penny. 
Tins Pe ge sum cannot in any event be wasted, for it 
must at all events secure the largest pennyworth of 
Iniscellanieous reading matter in the world : while it may 
introdnace vou toa paper which will be welcomed weekly 


age? a = = 


IN a manse in Fife the conversation of a large party 
one evening turned: ona vortas of sermons which had 
just been published with considerable success, and was 
supposed te ive bronght a rennd sum inte the hands of 
the author, When the minister's wife heard of what had 
been made by the volume, ler inagination was excited, 
and, turning to her husband, who sat a little aside, she 
said ; : : 

“My dear, L see navthing to hinder you to print a tow 
of your sermons. tev ~ 

S : ” 

“They were a’ printed lang syne, 
minister in his wife's ear. 


said the candid” 


cafe %. Meade 


4 
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ASA FLEETWOOD'S STORY. 


© Whar was the quecrest thing | ever seed ©” 


PEARSON'S EXTRA CHRISTMAS — N 


and fixings; and a-tetin 


We tive wero lounging in the little cabin after a long | 


day's tramp over the Cinadian hills ; the dogs lay 
sprawled on the rough boards, with weary limbs toasting 
lefore the fire: and the sinoke froin our pipes was 
poisoning the sweet Soptember air with overy degrev of 
smouldering long cut, fine cut, and mixture. 

The guns had been cleaned and polished and put away ; 
the cartridges wore loaded for the morrow ; and we four 
delegates from civilization had been whiling away the last 
drowsy hour before rolling up in our blankets by the 
recital of adventures real or imagined —such tales as 
hunters love to tell and other hunters love to listen to. 
Tien the doctor, with a sly wink at the rost that sivnitied 


_ picked up maybe a smattering sioce, 


something. of interest, had called upon our guide, old 


xrizaled Asa Fleetwood, for iis coutribution to the 
marvellous. 

“1 dunno if 1 kin give you anything that ll strike you, 
Kentlemen, as worth the hearing on. [ve seed some 
ttrange things out yere in this lonvsomoness—yes, and 
wen in 'em too; but I can't tell you of no sich things 
as you've been telling on— no deers killed with popguns ” 

Asa’s disrespectful name for our silver-trimmed 


revolvers—“ nor no wild! hosses ketched by salting: of ' 


their tails"—and the old fellow griuned at his own 
joke—“ but I kin tell vou jest a plain, every-day story 
«f something I seed onct, that PI never foryet —not to 
iny last minute on this earth.” 

He paused, with aS by your leave,” te fill his corn. 
cub from the nearest box, and tapping the “ bright 
Virginia” into the bowl, looked round at the faces 
silhouetted against the tire, pulled a moment at the pipe 
to get it well alight, settled himself back into a more 
comfortable position, and began his story : 

* About the time | first located in these parts, when 
deer and bar, and wolves and game was plenty, and 
everything a feller needs could be had for the taking on 
it, along over the trail one day, pack on back and a whole 
gun-shop of wepins stuck on all over him, kinder singing 
softly to hisself as ho walks, up come a little chap what 
says tome: ‘ Howdy, stranger, «llows xs low his name 
was Marlow—.lim Marlow claps hisself down by my tire 
hike as if he was coming toa party, and jests makes his- 
self to home. 

“Ho weren't much to look at: jest an ornary, homely 
little cuss, but clear grit and a heart o' geld, as | found 
out arterwards. Well, | won't bother you with telling 
how it came about, but anyway, we become pardners, Jim 
Marlow and me, and worked our traps in cahoots, and 
took turns at tho cooking and dish-washivg. Oh, you 
needn't langh, we washed ‘em all right when wo wasn't in 
tvo much on a hurry. 

“Bimeby -maybe two weeks, mayle more—he lets on 
as how he has another pard in the Fast, a-following him 
on tho trail; and if [ain't convenient—which I wasn't 
noways—he'd be glad to have him kinder join in and be 
one of us. Aud I allowed the woods was big enough for 
three, and anybody as Jim had tied to would go all right 
with Asa Fleetwood. 


“ And sure enough, afore the month was out, along he | 


comes jest of « nightfall, a-leading of one hoss and a- 
riding of another: and when he sces our camp smoke, 
out he lets a great * halloo’ that sets the woods a-ringing, 
und when Jim hears that, up he jumps and tears away 
down the hill like mad; a this other, he off his hoss 
and ruus to Jim; aod sich « shaking of hands and 
clapping each other on the back I never did see in all my 
days! 


allows as how I was Asa, and this other, he was Rube; 
and we onpacks his hoss and stows his kit comfortable- 
like, and inside of two days we might ha’ been three 
brothers, Reuben Wethersbee, Jim Milow, and me, so 
:nug and smooth everything was a-ruuning. 

~ And one day, along in the fall, and the leaves turning 
brown, and seme ion ‘em red on the trees, and the 
squirrels a-lining up their winter nests with acorns and 
a-chirp-chirping all the day long, and the chick-partridges 
a-skurrying arter the old birds pretty nigh under your 
very feet—which T spose made him think of his own 
little chicks Rube says: ‘Boys, this yere thing is 
gelorions, and Edon't want nothing better than for to 
spend my days right out yere along ov you and in this 
yere clearing.’ 

“And we was agreeable. sie chough, and he goes on to 
say as how he'd a mind te build hisself a little home and 
slick everything up fine, and when be got her done, why 
he'd send away to the States for his wife and little ones, 
Well, sirs, that thing give me a kind of turn, for let alone 
the building of a house out thar in the woods, and a 
rough feller like me a sleeping anywhere but out o' doors 
hike I'd been used to, lL weren't much ona hand for women 
folks noways. 

“But wheo {looks at Reuben. and sees his face all lit up 
and the tears a-shining in his eyes, | jest gives in right 
thar, and lets on as how this vere thing was downright 
mostly needful for to perfectify our little camp. i 

* And every spare ininute arter that we was a-working 
en the little honse and a-widening out the clearing, 
And sich a chopping down of trees, and sich a hanline 
of’em yere and a dusting of ‘on thar, vou never he arn 
wilon. And bineby she beyins to look like a house; 
and Jim Marlow and Kuby and me was a niding over to 


“X. the séttlement, twenty mite away, and a-swupping pelts 


amd gph fur duos ayd windys aud puts and kettles 


“Well, presently along they come up the hill, and Jim 


‘em back over tho hills, and 
a-buinping ‘om agin the trees, and a-yanking ‘em 
through the brush till it was a wonder we didn’t smash 
tho whole outfit. 

“And all this while we was a-yuessing, Jim aud me, 
how he was ageing to let ‘em know about it, away off 
thar in the States for, bar making: a good black mark on 
a paper when we took up the land, we was uo scholars, 
peither on ous, ner had no beok-larning, though lve 
And we knowed a 
whole wilderness of them little black crosses wouldn't 
tell her nothing of the little house, nor of Jim) Marlow 
hor me, nor how to get whar we was, unless sho was to 
take ‘em for blizo marks on the trees. 

“You sve 1 was dreadful ignorant in them days, But 
Reuben, he was cddicated, and whon the time comes, 
out he gets a bit of beard by the firelight, and a piece of 
paper, and a thing: he calls «# envyloop, or some sich 
name, with a little pictur pasted in the corner, all hand- 
seme and convenient, and he falls te a-writing of his 
letter: and Jim and me, we helps with our idees quite 
promiskyous, amd when at last he gets her done, and 
folded up, and sticks her in the envyloup, all hands takes 
a lick to wet the gum, and seal her up, so to say, the 
whole on us, for this yere invitation was our sentiments. 

“Then we gives three cheers for tho litth: house sud 
for the little family a-coming out to live in it, jest for 
luck and good fecling, you know, and next morning 
Reuben rides away over the trail to ketch the Wednesdiy 
stage and post his letter. 

“Well, about a month arterwards— and Rube a-riding 
in to the settlement every time the stage comes through, 
to got his answer—one night, back he comes a-whooping, 
and a-letting out halloos and hollerings for very joy : 
and when he comes in sight o° us, he waves a little white 
thing in the air: and then we see hed got his letter. 

“But wo bad a time a-reading on it, for it’s a durn 
sight oasier for to writea letter. what wo said ourselves 
—than to read a letter—what other folks said! And Jim 
and me a-helping all we could, and a-looking at it wrong 
side up, and Mine side «fore —I knows better nowadays— 
and a-searching for crosses, which thar wasn't nary one in 
the whole letter, and all on us mostly skipping the long 
words; anyway, we made out the sense of it, and she was 
a-coming, sho and the htthe ones, in the next stage to 
foller. 

“Woll, L don't spose you ever see sich fools as we was, 
a-trimming up that cabin in aud out with spruce boughs, 


jest hammer, hammer, hammer, all the day long, and 
pretty much all the night, too, and then up and at it agin 


UMBER. 


in the morning, till our fingers was that sore with missing: | 


the nail-heads and a-pounding of ourselves — and the 
cabin, that stuck full of nails, I don't believe vou could 
ha’ clapped a squirrel-skin up anywhars without you'd 
touch a dozen on ‘em. 

* And when the time comes nigh and the hours was 
yetting shorter, Reuben was a-running out-doors to take 
a look, and a-running back in-doors to take a look, 
and a-changing this yere and a-moving that thar, and 
a-tidgetting about the whole place till Jim and me wus 
near druv wild. 

“ And the day afore they was to come, and Rube sorter 
standing all by hissel€ and a-thinking and a-thinking, 
all of a sudden he says, along o' nothing: ‘ Boys, I—I 
can't go dowr thar in the settlement and meet 'em first 
—afore all those folks—I—jest can’t do it. Why, I 
about know I'd make a varmint of inyself, a-hugging 
and a-kissing ‘em, and like as not I'd go to crying and 
disgrace 'em—when I scts eyes on them babies!’ 

“And Jim and me, we sees his heart was in it, so Jim, 
as knowed ‘em anyway, why he allowed hed go down and 
mect ‘em at the stage, and borry a waggon, and bring 
‘em out as far as the trail would let a waggon come. 
And Reuben and me was to walk over and meet ‘em at 
the big divide, jest where the trail dips down into the 
ford and then falls a zig-zagging up the foot-hills. For 
you see when you gets atop of them hills, the trail was 
fair and straight for quite a piece, and we could see 
‘em coming a long ways off. And so we tixed it. 

‘And that night the snow came, and in the morning 
it was a-laying soft and white all over the trees and over 
the trail, and everything jest a-shining in the sun, sorter 
joyful-like. And Jim, he says as how we needn't be sur- 
prised to see him coming back a-sledding, and if thar was 
any jingle-bells in the place, why he would have ‘em. 
And he rides away on the old roan hoss, a-leading of the 


bay, and beth on ‘cm a-swish-swashing through the snow, | 


and wo a-dancing and a-shonting on the hill to keep him 
company as long as he could hear, jest hike two children. 
“Well. sirs, thar was more come with that snow thin 


we first thought on: for along about two o'clock, jest | 


arter we'd Jit the first fire in the fireplace, and was 
a-standing out-o-doors to see the smoke pour out the 


_chimbley, we hears a howl — and then another — long 


and shrill and dismal-like. And Rube turns white as the 
snow thar, and jest says one word: * Wolves !' 

“Now a wolf ant no great critter for a man what's 
well and strong, and got a gun, and, maybe, could 
chmb a tree, tu be afeard on, but when he's got a wife 
and babics coming through the woods to meet him-- 
and they not knowing the ways of wild things anyway 
—and Jim with nothing but a litle popping six-shouter 
for to defend hissclf on—then 1 toll you wolves is dif- 
feront! And every time they yellud away otf thar 
atwixt us and the settlement, sume way our hearts jest 
chin’ right up in our throats, and stuck thar, and we 


{ a-panting. 


and a-nailipg Dp shelves and women’s fixings: and it was | head. and drag him on. 


/to vet in shot of us the way it looked, afore the wolv: . 


“ Gentlemen, it takes a tidy while to tell about it, but 
it wasn't two shakes afore we was in the little cabin, and 
we grabs uw gun yere and a hatchet thar, and 1 doit 
know what all, and then away we goes a-tearing down 
the trai), tecth shet hard, and marves and muscles 
braced for a long race over the white snow. And all 
the while that wild howling a-getting nearer, and a-vet- 
ting nearer, and the cold chills a-creeping up my back 
ana a-shooting down agin’ and the agony in: Reuben’s 
face a deepening, ever time we hears that distant yell 

“The good fora only knows how we got thar, so 
seared and tremblyous and all onfit for running as we 
was, but anyway we reached the last hill over the ford, 
and jest as we was a-going to plunge down the tual, 
Rube stops short and throws up one hand, and says with 
his lips as plain as though he'd said it: with bus voice 
for wo had no breath Jeft for talking with —‘histen' 
Aud sure enough, away off that we hears, faint and dis- 
tant-like, a little ‘crack !'—and thon another and another 
—six of ’em about as loud as snapping of a little twiz 
But wo knowed what it meant: it was Jim's six-shooter 
a-speaking bravely for the wife and little ones, a-ccuiny 
on the trail. 

“Then down we gous over the hill, and splash, splash, 
into the ford, up to our knees, up toe our waists, up te 
our arm-pits in the icy water—but a-holding our arms 
up high and a-keeping our guns and amynition dry fer 
to do death on them yelping fiends! | And when we 
gets atop of the hill, we hears ‘em coming ‘round the 
bend, the little gun a going zip-bang—agin—six times ; 
and then a little spaco for him to load, and then out 
more, six times. And all the while the wolves a-keepi 
up that yell, howl, and yoll agiin—that turned our blood 
to ice: and we a-going on, a-stagzering, and a-stumbling, 
and a-straining of our ears to listen. 

“And jest then they comes in sight, a good nile 
away, but seeming almost nigh enough to touch ‘em in 
the cold, clear air — the hosses all alash, the low sled 
a-bumping on the fallen logs, Jim a-standing up and 
laying on the whip—and every httle while wthrowiny 
back his arm—and then weuld) come a little path ot 
smoke—and then we'd hear the pid-bang a-floating on 
the air; and in the sled, all of a huddle on the floor, + 
tumbling, bouncing heap we knowed was Rube's wife vid 
babies. 

“And Reuben gives a awful groan, and stops, and 
throws up both arms, dead-beat and all annarved. 
looks at mo appealing-like, but LE could only shake my 
1 knowed they’d never mike ot 
would bo upon ‘em; for they was gaining now atl 
coming up with every stride—and we so helpless. 

“And jest then Jim fires twe shots, snap bang, at at 
wolf as was a-getting up abreast of him, but only twee, 
aud part of the pack stops and pitches on this dying 
one; but the rest keeps on, and Jim flings somethinys 
bright and sunny in the suu squat in the face of one 
a-coming up on tother side; and then we seo lus lest 
shot was gone, and he'd throwed away his wepin ten 
every pound counted. Then presently, out gees the 
buffalo skin—and then something clse; and cach time 
the pack stops, and some on ‘em rolls over and por. 
heels up in the sudden check, and back agin and take 1 
sniff, and when thoy finds their bite don’t draw the blood, 
then hark back arter the chase, and a-getting nearer, 
nearer all the while. 

“ And now we kin see Jim's white face, kin hear lin 
shouting to the hosses, and shouting at the wolves 
a-gaining grim and deadly—and Rube kneels down and 
throws up the barrel of his ritle—but drops it quick aii 
and gives a moan; he darsen't fire for fear hed hit 
something else, dearer a thousand times than hi. own 
body. 

“And then it was, gentlemen, J seed the strangest, 
queerest thing | ever see in all my living days: for Jim, 
he secs he'd never win the race with all on ‘em, and le 
jest up and stand: on the seat, sharp and clear ag-unat 
the white sky, gives the hosses a last clip with the lash, 
kinder kisses his hand to the sunshine he never wa ty 
see agin, whips off his hat, and waves it—jest like tl: 
--twice °c maybe thrice around his head, gives us 1 
ringing cheer across the snow, and tuens and vaults back 
among those yelping, shricking fiends. They climl) on 
him and tear at him; he fights ‘em with his bare hand, 
strikes ‘em with his clinched fists, and jest then. while 
wo was glaring at it all, so helpless and so hopeless 
along comes the panting horses, and kinder slows uy. 

“Some way or other 1 bundle Rewhen in and he grabs 
the reins, flings me his ean and cartridge-helt, aud 
then away, away with the wife and babies for the home 
on the distant hills, while L goes rushing back, shouting. 
screaming ; but too late! I never seed dear. old. trusty. 
homely Jim agin; never heard his bonny voice arter that 
one cheer ; jest seed a shapeless something on the bloody 
snow, heard them fiends a-crunch-crunching that I hear 
again in dreams until this day. Ther all the snow and 
trees and hills and sky turns kinder black afore my cyts 
—I gives one yell to Jim that Im a-coming —and huows 
no more until I finds myself, knife in one hand and 
hatchet in the other, a-hacking aud a-stabbing and a- 
chopping those hounds of Satan--shouting, drenched 
with blood —theirs, aud his, and mine. 

“But Vin alive to tell on it. And—Jim—don't mind 
an old fool's tears—L-I've seed the winter snuws fall 
soft and white this twenty year upon the little pile of 
stones that marks the spot; but Jim don't ueed no 
monument, for in our hvarts he’s living stili -and luvcd— 
aud unfurgutten.” 
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16 PEARSON'S EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


THE CURIOUS CASE OF CHARLES CASALLIS. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE DISAPPBARANCE. 

Tis is the truo story of tho Casallis Mystery, which 
made some stir in the world about a quarter of a century 
ago. It was something more than a nine days’ wonder, 
aud both the Loudon and the provincial pross gave it due 
prominence, and kept the pubbe interest in the details 
alive: but the solution of the affair is known only to 
myself and a few others closely concerned in it, an has 
never before been made public. 

It was in the year 1865 that I, George Sinclair, left 
Eton, and, after a six months’ scamper on the Continent, 
entered my namo on the books of Balliol College, Oxford. 
| had a liberal allowance from my father, and, when 
of age, was destined to inhorit a comfortable fortune, 
teft me by my maternal grandmother, whose pet I had 
heen; sol soon formed a circle of friends, men whose 
position, financially speaking, was on # par with my own 
and was by themspeedily initiated into the various modes of 
killing tine —boating, riding. hunting, etc., which to the 
average undergraduate are of far more importance than 
‘cramming for smalls,” or “ reading for little-go.” 

Among the members of this) pleasure seeking svt, | 
need only describe one individual, the hero of the present 
narrative. Charles Casallis, when I first made his 
acquaintauce, was as striking in appeurance, as he was 
Gvicinal in character. Somewhat above the medium 
hewht, with drooping moustache, silky beard, and hair 
worn much longer than was the fashion, he looked somo- 
thing hike # Bohemian of the Quartier Latin, but that bis 
clothes and linen were faultlese, and that he was always 
well vloved and shod. His complexion was swarthy, bis 
eves decpeset and piercing, and his expression at times 
almost saturnine; vet he was #& popular man, always 
ready to doa good tum for a friend or an acquaintance, 
siving capital’ wines” in his well-furnished rooms, riding 
ths best nage that old Hunt's stables could supply, aod 
losinggor winning at whist, billiards, or even euchre, with 
the best grace imayinable. 

But there were two peculiarities about Casallis which 
served to distinguish him from his fellow collegians, and 
the first of these was that he seemed to stand alone in 
the world. No one ever heard him mention the name of 
arelation, or allude to friends beyond the circle of the 
university. [twas generally understood that he was an 
erphau; and rumour asserted that he was the ward—and 
would bo the heir - of an uncle, whose enormous fortune 
had been acquired in the uasavoury bysiness of soap- 
boiling. But this was mere gossip. When other men were 
chatting of their sisters, or of their ancestral homes, 
Casillis was silent. Some attempts had been made to 
“draw” him on the subject, but they were met with such 
hauteur, and such undeniable frigidity, that they were not 
renewed, 

“The fact is,” said Jones, of Jesus, one evening, when 
_asallis- in his absence, of course —was being discussed, 
“ Charlie wants to keep us in the dark about his people— 
if he's vot any, that is; and I take it to be deuced bad 
form to push any inquiries of that sort against a fellow’s 
will, Charlio’s a rattling good sort ——” 

“By Jove, yes,” acqmesced the men presont in a 
chorus. 

Al it sues te me,” continusd the speaker, “ that 
where he comes from, or who his father and mother 
were, don't matter a rap to anybody but himself.” 

Jones —faniliarly known as “ Jumping Jones,” owin 
t» his powers in athletics—only expressed the general 
opinion of Balliol. Casallis was a “ good sort,” and that 
sutliced. 

But the second peculiarity of his character caused more 
comment, and was more openly discussed. At the period 
of which I am speaking table-turning, spirit-rapping, and 
similar mysteries were popular ‘‘society” crazes; while 
at Oxford, what were termed the occult sciences were for 
the time occupying the minds and attention of a large 
proportion of the readipy students. It was merely a 
passing hobby; but men, met for those smokes and dis- 
cussions so dear to the collegiate mind, argued hotly, if 
not reasonably, on the possibilitics of Paracelsus having 
heen a genius; on the pros and cons of mesmerism 
(hypnotism was then unknown), and on the probabilities 
of metempsychosis being a realism. Casallis was one of the 
first to be bitten with the crase, and, incollege phraseology, 
he had “canght it badly.” In season and out of season 
he argued, quoted, criticised, and discussed all the bear- 
ings of the many theories brought forward, and was 
known as one of the most “udvanced” students of the 
enlt. Men siniled at the daring fights of his imagination, 
wudoat the dexterity with which he found arguments to 
Tock np the wildest ideas; and nota few openly asserted 
thaton this pont Charles Casallis, who on all others was 
remokably level-headed, was a bit cracked 

These introductory remarks—somewhat tedious as 
they may appear—are necessary forerunners of what 1s to 
follow, aud serve to bring us up to the month of April 
in whe your 1866. On the evening of the sixteenth of that 
month, Geht Balliol men, including myself, were con- 
progated i Casallis’s rooms, he making a ninth, The 
conversation turned, as usual, on spiritualism, the trans- 
mugration of souls, the influence of mind over matter, 
volition of thonzht. ind other kindred topics, over which 
we argued eagerly, with many words, aud with not much 
sense, Lfear. | noticed that Casallis, who generally took 
aprominoyt part in such discussions, was that night quietur 
than us’ 
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“You seem a bit off colour to-night, old fellow,” I 
remarked jokingly. 

“The fact is,” said Jones, who was present, “ our friend 
Charlie is meditating a flight through the azure to China, 
whore he has an important sppointinent with the present 
successor of Asmodeus I. How muny seconds does your 
soaring soul tuke to get from here to Canton, Charlie P ” 

“Ob come, that’s all rut,” put in Melville, a “ reading ” 
man, in his third term. “ Everybody knows you'rea cynic, 
Jones ; and the chaff of an agnostic is not argument. I'm 
inclined to think there’s « good deal more in the theory 
of volition—not only mental, but bodily—than any one 
quite understands. We read how in the fifteenth 
century——” 

“ By jove,” broke in the irrepressible Jones, “ that would 
be a handy thing when that blessed old proctor and his 
bull-dogs are prowling about, wouldn't it? Fancy, just 
heaving a deep sigh, and wishing a wish, and hey! presto! 
you would be wafted off and deposited snugly in your 
rooms, without having to dodge dowe half a dozen back 
streets and spend valuable coin of the realm on bribing 
Cerberus.” 

“There certainly ¢: something in it,” said Casallis 
quictly, when the laughtor which followed Jones's absurd 
remarks had ceased. ‘Melville is right, and I think | 
have made a discovery which shows tbat the theories of 
the past can be rvalisod in some very sober facts of the 
present.” 

“You have?” I enquired, excitedly. 
Charlie? Let's have it.” 

“ Well,” replied Casallis, hesitatingly, “ ! am willing to 
try alittle experimont; it mcy fail, but 1 don’t think it will. 
lust excuse me if | step into the other room for « minute. 
George, old man, you'll find geome more Bass in the 
bottom of the cupboard,” and so saying Cuasallis left 
the room. 

Now | must explain that the two rooms occupied by 
Casallis communicated with an inner door, but both had 
doors leading into the passage, which in its turn led to 
the stairs, Cusallis passed through the door of commu- 
nication, which he closed behind him, and for the next 
two or three minutes | was occupied in carrying the 
bottles of Bass from tho cupboard to the table, where 
each man uncorked and poured out for himself. 

“| wonder what Charlie's little experiment is,” said one 
of the company, a freshman, who had the reputation of 
having thoroughly investigated the Davenport business ; 
‘‘anything in the way of a dark cabinet, or a tambourine 
flying across the room | wonder ?” 

“Charlie woulda’t wasto his time over such foolery as 
that,” seid Molvillo, indignantly; “I fancy be has hiton 
the thought writing, which Mags is said to have perfected 
about——” 

“Hullo! what was that?” exclaimed two or three 
voices simultaneously. 

On comparing notes subsequently, ne one could say 
exactly what the “‘that” referred to was. Certainly it 
was somothing that had strangely excited, if not alarmed 
us. It seemed, if I may use the expression, like a 
colossal sigh, or a subdued wail, which pervaded the 
room for a moment only, and left us mute and wondering. 
The evening had been fine, but the winds had risen 
suddenly, and the -windows rattled noisily with the 
vibrations of the coming storm. Every man present, 
including Jones the unbeliever, experienced an uncanny, 
eerie feoling which not one of us could have described. 
Casallis had been absent from the room for some seven 
or eight minutes. 

“ Let's ask Charlie if he heard it,” said Melville, breaking 
the silence at length. “Go and fetch him out, Sinclair.” 

I rose from my seat, and opening the communicating 
door, entered Charles's bedroom, 

“Did you hear anything strange, just this minute, old 
fellow ?” I enquired. 

There was no answer. 

The gas was burning brightly over the dressing-table, 
in the glass of which [ calla see myself retiorten and, 
over my shoulder, the table I had just left, with the men 
seated round it. 

1 glanced quickly round the room, without seeing 
Casallis. Even then I hardly realised the situation, 
and spoke again— 

“ Where are you, Cliarlie ?” 

There was no reply. I advanced further into the room, 
looking anxiously into each corner. Then, with a sudden 
fear, which was as unreasonable as it was inexplicable, I 
hurriedly returned to the other room. 

“T say, you fellows,” I stammered, “ Casallis isn't 
there!” 

“| thought you were voiny to say you'd seen a ghost,” 
said Jones, with a laugh. He had recovered his nerve — 
if indeed he had lost it—and was his own sceptical self 
once more. “ Here, let mo havo a look,” and he entered 
the bedroom, followed by most of the party. 

But neithor Jones, nor J, nor the others could tind 
Casallis. 

“Of course he's gone out for something or other,” sug- 
ecsted Melville, aud hc approached the door leading into 
the passage. 

The duor was locked, and the kcy was in the lock on the 
inside. 

Tho thing was growing serions. We examined the 
window, which was securely latched. We looked in the 
only cupboard in the room; wo peered under the bed ; 
and one eayer searcher even pulled open the drawers of 
the wardrobe, causing a laugh at his idca that Casallis 
could shut a drawor after hiding in it, even if he could 
have crowded into such close quarters. 


“What is it, 


There was a small fire-place in the reom. Lut the 
register of the grate was closed, and when wo raised it — 
with some diffculty— such an avalanche of soot fell down 
us entirely precluded the idea of any human beivy having 
left the apartment in that direction. 

“ Well, this is a go!” ejaculated Junes. 

“1 say, look here,” said one of the other men, who was 
staring at the bed. We followed the direction of his 
gaze; and all noticed un impression on the counterpate, 
as if someone had thrown himself down to rest. There 
was a ‘‘dent” in the covered pillow where a head woul 
have lain; others where the elbow and hips would bo 
pressed : but although these were distinctly visible, there 
were no traces of the body which must have caused them. 

Gradually the mystery of the disappearance broke: 
upon us. IT hope [ have made the circumstances 
clear. Let me recapitulate them briefly. Casallis hos 
entered his bedroom, closing the door (communicatin: 
with the room in which we had been sittin) behind lim 
A few minutes later—certainly not more than soven or 
eight —I had entered the bedroom by tho same dear, and 
found Casallis missing. The other door, by which he 
miyht have left the room was locked, with the key in th. 
lock on the inner side. The window—which was tu. 
storeys from the ground —was securely fastenod ; 41.1 
the chimney—the only other outlet from the apartment 
—was so chuked with soot as to prove convincingly that 
no one could have left the room that way. 

We talked the matter over, calmly—for there was 1. 
disposition to dispute or argue about such plain facts as 
thoso before us. None of us could offer even the wildest 
theory to uccount for the disappearance of Charles 
eal I volunteered to report the matter to th: 
authorities, and did so at once, while the others remain: | 
in the room. In less than half an hour the heads of the 
College and a police inspector were examining the room, 
without throwing any light on the affair; and, an how 
later, the apartments recently ovcupied by Chiarl« 
Casallis were empty, with tho outer doors carefully 
watched by a vigilant member of the force. 

Such are the detuilx, concisely and, | hope, cluuly 
given, of what was known as the Casallis case. Chitrl. 
Casallis had disappoared as completely as if ho liad 
melted into thin air, and no one could explain, or ever 
suggest, how that disappearance had beca etlected 
Naturally the circumstance gave additional zest to the 
nea tap reances and the abstruse discussions «of 
those who were going in for “researches ” into eecult 
science. That Casallis had been * dissolved,” etherial- 
isod,” prior to his being “resuscitated ” in another land, 
and under a different form, was one of the many airn- 
ments of the moro iutlvanced students, arguments why | 
were laughed to scorn by the common-sense majority. 

Again the question arose, who was Charles Casitllis - 
His entry at the College had been accompanied by 
references to and by actual communications witha firm «of 
Bankers at Berlin, and ho had given, it transpired, 
the address of his guardian as “ Dr. Killson, 2=th Street, 
New York.” Letters were written to both these addresses 
That sent to New York was returned ondorsed “not 
known,” and inquiries through the New York police failed 
to trace any “Dr. Killson” in 28th Street, or anywhere else 
in the city. That to the Berlin bankers elicited a prompt 
reply, stating that some six months prior to the «ate at 
which Charles Casallis went to Oxford, he had Jodged in 
thoir hands a sum equal to £240 sterling, all of which 
had been drawn out bout a year later. 

And then it leaked out that during his eighteen 
month's residence at Oxford, Casallis had run up even 
more than the usual amount of debts incurred by the 
average undergraduate. He had actually remained at 
Oxford during the vacation, thereby gaining for himself 
the reputation of a reading man, which had certainly net 
impaired his credit, but beyond his buttery bil!s, and 
other indispensable ready-money matters, he had pail 
for nothing, and it was a surprise—evon to those well 
acquainted with his free-handed way of living—to learn 
that he was “in” the books of Oxford tradesmen to the 
tune of something like fourteen hundred pounds, nearly 
four hundred of which was for jewellery, ornaments, and 
little expensive trifles, which, however, were all of the 
nature of “portable property,” as Mr. Wemmick woutl:| 
have said. Whether these trinkets had been given away, 
lost, or “ hypothecated,” no one could gay ; certain it 15 
that not a tithe of them remained when his rooms were 
ransacxed; the few ssessions left behind barely 
sufficing to pay the preferential claims on the ‘‘ estate” 
of the late occupunt. 

OF course the Casallis case created intense excitemcen:, 
not only in University circles, but far beyond {) ose 
limits. But in the course of time—to be measured by 
weeks i new sensation occupied the public mind 
Casallis, if not forgotten, ceased tu be talked about ; wail 
neatly twenty years rolled away ere | chanced on the 
solution of the mystery, though from time to timu other 
virciumstances occurred which kept it fresh in my meiner * 


CHAPTER II. 


ON a certain September morning, two years after the 
disappearance of Charles Casallis, « well-known Oxford 
Jeweller was opening his mornine's 
Among the letters w st 
him. 


correspondence. 
: Was one which cousiderably surprised 
t was written on hand-woven paper, in 


curiously crabbed hand, and ran as follows :— 

* Sir, — Enclosed is a cheque in payment of the account 
due to you by the late Churles Casallis, of Oxford. 
Sauan Ras.” 


Yours, etc., 


A very curt, business-like communication. And there 
was the cheque, too, drawn on a London banker fcr a 
round sum which was within a pound or two of the 
account which stood in the jewellers ledger at the debit of 
C. Casallis—an account which the worthy tradesman had 
long ago written off as “bud.” While he was still examin- 
ing the letter and the cheque, a ncighhour —whose hosicr’s 
shop is among thoso patronised hy the most extravagant 
undergrads—entered the jewellor’s private room and 
exclaimed : — 

“Here's & curious thing: I've got a cheque for 
Casallis’ avcount—you remember Casallis’ The man 
who disappeared, you know =” 

On comparing notes it was found that the handwriting 
of both letters and cheques was identical, and the amount 
of that forwarded to the hosier, was very near to that 
which Cusallis owed the man; though, like the other, it 
was drawn for pounds ouly—no shillings or pouce. 

In the course of the day it transpirod that every one of 


remittances. There was neither address nor date to the 
letters which enclosed the cheques. The envelopes bore 
the London post-mark, and appeared to have been posted 
simultaneously at the General Office in St. Martin’s-lu- 
Girand so said an Oxford postal ofticial who examined 
thom. Several of the recipients, unable to believe in 
thoir good fortune, declared that tho whole thing was a 
hoax ; but, hke their more believing fellows they paid the 
cheques into their respective banking accounts, and in 
forty-eight hours found that the oblong slips of grey 
paper had heen duly honoured). Of course, enquiries wore 
made at tho bank on which they were drawn, but the 
information obtained was most meagre. On a certain 
day a gentleman who “spoke like aforeigner” and who was 
“almost as dark comploxioned asan Indian,” had called at 
the bank iu question, had deposited so many hundred pounds, 
principally in gold, had signed his name “Sahah Raj” 
in the record book kept for the purpose, had received ao 
cheque-book, and had gone away. He had wever been 
tcen at the bank again, and the cheques drawn on the 
account, presented and honoured, left only a few pouuds 
of the amount paid in. 

This was tho first of the eveuts to which reference was 
made at the close of the last chapter, as serving from 
time to time to recall the disappearance of Casallis. The 
second occurred nearly twelve months liter. Oxford 
men are net much given to superstition, in fiuct they are 
rather agnostics as regards ghosts, illusions, and other 
similar mysteries. But the rooms occupied ly Casallis 
had acquired an unenviablo reputation; no One stayedin 
them for longatatime. Sooner or Jater, generally a few 
months after the new tenant had taken possession, a 
mysterious “murmur” pervaded the rooms: and, with 
the history of Casallis still in his memory, the tenant 
lost no time in ehifting his quarters. Thus it happened 
that some nine months after the tradesmen of Oxford 
had rejoiced over the unexpected paymont of their 
accounts, Casallis’s rooms, as they were still called, having 
remained untenanted for a time, were taken possession of 
by a young Irishman, whose stock of good humour and 
native bdonhomie was only equalled hy the poverty of 
his purse and the recklessness of his expenditure. Of 
course Patrick Aylward gave a “wine” to celcbrato his 
taking possession, and a more jovial, careless lot than 
those who collected round his mahogany it would have 
been difficult to find in the College. 

There was i moment's pause in the fun, as the men, 
having laughed thomselves nearly out of breath at one 
of Pat's droll stories, leant back in their chairs and 
refilled their pipes and lit fresh cigars; und during the 
pause the “ murmur”—I can call it by no other name— 
was distinctly heard. One or two of those present 
turned pale. The host alone appeared unmoved, remark- 
iug, coolly, 

“Sure it’s a storm we'll be havin’ to-night, boys.” 

Nobody answered the remark, and Aylward went on, 

“Tt’s like my own room at Ballycoghane, so it is; with 
& convanient window that’s better than a barometer any 
day—or night either.” 

“Window ¥ What do you mean, Pat °" 
or two simultaueously. 

“To be sure—window, man. Didn't ye hear it this 
minute ? See here,” and the speaker rose, and drew up 
the blind. “ It’s half the window —the top half, ye know 
—that isn't quite close. When the storm's rising, just 
the first swish of it makes the frame tremble liku; see 
here now.” j 

As he concluded, Aylward pressed the end of his briar- 
root gently against the window frame, so us to slightly 
almit the wind, which was every minute becoming more 
gusty ; and the ‘mysterious murmur.” which had been 
so often discussed. and which—thanks tu Casallis’ usso- 
ciations—we regarded as something uncanny, was again 
produced, this time in a very matter-of-fact manner. 

In this way one of the curious accompaniments of 
Casallis’ disappearance was explained ; and those who 
had regarded tho ‘*murmur” as somehow connected 
with the “vanishing,” wero inclined to believe that the 
latter might be explained in an equally simple manner ; 
only nono of them could hit on the explanation. 

Timo passed on. 1 had graduated in honours. There 
were several letters tacked on to the end of the name 
George Sinclair, who was becoming known in the world 
cf seience. I marriod ; my children grew up round me, 
aud at the ave of forty | was beginuiny to look forward 
tu the time when | might give up work and retire on iny 
laurels. Unfortunately, ia my desire to hasten that tine, 


inquired one 


( ‘his features. 
the creditors of Charles Casallis had received similar | 


absolute rest. I had long desired to travel somewhat 
farther afield than the beaten tracks of Continental 
tourists, and as my wife would not leave her bairns, | 
started alone for a six months’ ramble through our 
Inchan Eeopire,. 

For the purposes of this stery it is Unnecessary to 
describe my wanderings. Sutlice it to say that some tive 
months after leaving England, | found mysclf at Bombay. 
having done a good bit of hill travelling, and greatly im- 
proved my health. ‘ 

It was « glorious evening. and Twas seated on the 
verandah of my hotel, enjoyine a cheroot anda gliss of 
iced pawnce. For some time | was the only occupant of 
the verandah, but just as 1 was starting: my second 
cheroot, # man came through the matting blinds and 
took a chair a few feot from mine. Something about the 
contour of his head attracted my attention, and as he 
struck a match to light his cigar the tame fell) full on 
It was Charles Casuallis. 

1 was certain of it. Yot for the moment the discovery 
almost took away my breath, as the scene in the old 
Oxford rooms, i scere of years ago, camo back vividly to 
my recollection, For oa ninute or two - owas edent. 
Then I rose from my chair, and placing my hand quietly 
on the man’s shoulder, FP said: : 

“Charlie, ol fellow, how are you?” 

The familiar appellation, the friendly phraseology, 
not only startled lim, but— as he subsequently admitted 

throw him off his guard. He roso hurnedly, poercd 
into my face im the fast gathoring gloom, oe then in 
faltering accents exclaimed : 

“ George Sinclair, by Heaven!” 

And then wo grasped cach other's hande, aud neither 
of us spoke for awhile. Shull T candidly confess that 
Twas glad to tind (hat the hand which rested in mine was 
really solul flush and bone? Of course there are ne such 
things as ghosts; bat for ono brief moment | half ex- | 
pected that ny eager grasp would close on nothing but | 
air, and that the phantom ture of my old friend would 
vanish from my gaze. When wo had overcome our firet 
surpriso we drifted gradually into conversation. | was 
tho first to tell how TE had progressed in the battle of 
life; and, as contidence legets contidence, Pin turn 
loarned how it fared with Casallis. The story he told ine 
is tov long te be repeated in his own words. Tho pink 
day was breaking over the distant hills ere it was con- 
cluded, and we had exchanged the chilly atinosphere of 
the verandah for the comfort of my own sitting-reum; 
but, Iniefly, this is what Casallis told me : 

The son of a subordinate official in the service of John 
Company, Charles Casallis had no recollection of bis 
mother—a native woman--who had ced while he 
was an infant. At the age of cighteen, having received a 
fair education, his father decided to send him to an 
English university, and lodged a few hundred pounds with 
a European banker, trusting that Charlie would make that | 
sum last fora year or two. Led astray by theextravagant | 
habits of richer companions, Charlhe found that le had 
come down to his last fifty pounds precisely at | 


the time when wews reached him of his father 
having become a defaulter, and gone “up coun- 
try” with more of John Company's money than 


legitimately be'onged tohim. Evidently there was nuthing 
further to be obtained from the paternal purse. The 
Now York doctor, who had assisted Casallis pere in his 
speculations, had also found it: conveniont to “ go away 
and leave no address; ” so, after mature consideration, 
Casallis fils decided to do likewise. He had ever been 
fond of dramatic situations, and startling dénonements, and 
determined that his exit from Oxford should be a} 
misterly retreat, with all the “honours of war,” as far as | 
success and plunder were concerned. How well that | 
determination was carried out has already been told. 

* But all your creditors were paid. a couple of years 
after you went away,” TI remarked. as Charlie ended 
the narration of his earlier history, © How was that 
managed ?” 

“Kasily enough, my dear fellow,” was the reply, with 
something of the old lightness of tone. “ [came straight 
over here from Oxford, and assumed the name of my 
mother’s brother, « man who was highly respected in 


native circles. My knowledge of HMurope—England 
especially —and a natural aptitude for business served me 
in good turu. My uncle took me into his house; my | 
advancement was rapid; he had no children; and when 
he died cightecn months after my arrival in India, I found | 


myself at tie head of a business which brought in many 
thousands a year. The rest was easy enough. | had only 
to give minute instructions to one of our agents in 
Europe. Careless as [had seemed to be at Oxford Thad 
kept account of all my liabilities, aud knew to a pour 
or two how much Towed. ‘That T chose to pay certain 
debts at Oxford in an anonymous and unusual fashion 
was nothing to men who are accustomed to execute all | 
sorts of contidental missions without asking any questions. 
An agent was sent over from Marseilles to London: the | 
money deposited ; the cheques posted; and he was back ! 
again in France twenty-four hours after he left it. 

“ But look here, Casallis,” | exclaimed as the speaker | 
paused; “how did vou get out of the room?" ; 

“Al. that was a masterpiece,” said Casallis, with a 
little langh, © still as so many years have passed, | don’t 
mind telling you how it was done.” 

As he spoke Casallis took a sheet of notepaper from 
the table, and skutched vn it the following chagraim, 


21 offered for 


“See notice on page Sowhers a Proce 


L overworked myself, aud my doctor insisted ona year's the nearest solution of the mystery. 
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A wrirer tells a story of how a Yarhee skipper con- 
trived to free his ship from rats. While he lay in port 
ho discovered that one of the British ships then im the 
harbour had among hor cargo a great quantity of cheese. 
Ho thereupon found an excuse for hauling over to her 
and mooring his own packet alongside. ‘The next step 
was to procure a plank, smear it well withian odoriterous 
preparation of red herrings, and place it sv as to load 
through one of the ports on board the Englishman. he 
immediate result was a wholesale emigration of the rats 
from the American ship's hold to the cheese-laden vessel 
alongside, 

a ee 

Exper Stark and his worthy wife were the happy 
parents of ine children — girls and boys —and wn Up. 
roarieus set they were, Day and might they made 
things lively round the eld hearthstene, ever the dark- 
ness failing? entirely to quell their turbulent spirits. for 
by the time the older ones had quieted down te sloop, 
the younger sciens would bes to stir, But) at 
the table, while the blessing was beng asked, absolute 
quiet and attention was strenuously iusisted upon. 
Dropping into dinner one day, says a correspondent— 
for the elder’s hospitality was as large as bis fumily was 
numerous —I watched with interest the marshalling of 
the fractious elements about the table. One after another 
was cuffed, chidden. or rebuked by the worthy dame, 
while the elder sat with hands meckly folded, watching 
eaverly for the first sign ot a calin Atlensth, when a 
momentary lull setted down upen the expectant circle, 
the mother eave the table a smart rap with her knuckles. 
and shouted, * Quick quick, pa: now is: your tine!” 


' And grace was suid. 


v ’ NATIT UY” var rcv 
SOCIETY NEWS, 14, 
Forrep py C. ARTHUR Pearson, 
is an attempt te provide a cheap: society paper which 
does net depead upon its cirentation for either scurs 
rility er andeceney.  Scecty Mews presents a simertly. 


Fwritten record of the deus of the inest prominent 


people an the country wid contains alsu short stories. 
artides, and other distinvuushin- features. 1t appears 
every Thursday, and custs ope penny. 
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PEARSON’S EXTRA 
: 4 Doctors recommend REAST'S PATENT 


NVIGORATOR 


For Ladies, Maids, Girls, and 


_ This Corset, made with Belts, at 
10s. 6d. and 18s. 6d. for Stout Persons, 
the weight of the stomach being sup- 
ported by the back. 


0244444444464 


PRICES: 


Boys’ and Girls’, 4s. 6d. 

Maids’, 5s. 6d. 

Ladies’, 5s. 6d., 6s. 1{d., 7s. 11¢., 89. Gd., 
12s. 9d. . 

Specialite Long Waist, 9s. 1{d., 12°. > 

Special Make in Fine Wool 

Boys’ and Girls’, 7s. 6a. 

Maids’, 8s. 4d. 

Ladies’, 12s. 9d., 21s. 

Pine Wool— 

Boys’ and Girls’, 7s. Gd. 

Maids’, 8s. 6d. 

Ladies’, 12s. 9d., 21s. 

New High Bosom, 7s. 11d. 

For Gentlemen a BELT-CORSET oi 
same principle and Made to Order, 
10s. 6d. and 2!s. 

THE COUNTESS OF SUBPFOLK says: 
you sent for my daughter answered admirably ; ; 

THE LANCET, July 23rd, 189’, says:—'' We have had submitted to us aspecimen of ‘ Rearte 
Patent Invigorator Corset.’ It claims to po:sess two imyortant qualifications : First. tnat it tends 
to prevent tight lacing, so common and to injarioas; and Secondly thit i; lends sup;ort to the 
shoulders by means of straps which cross over the shoulders and thus afford valuable assistance to 
per:oxs who are weak ia the chest, or who have a tendency to stoop. Tight lacing and stooping 

nerally go together—what prevents the one wi'l tend to remedy the other. We have submitted 

e truth of these statemeats to practical test, and the Corse:s have been found to be a great com- 
fort. While affording a necesssry support, these Corse’s are mide of @ materia! s)pliaat thit they 
really adapt themeelves t»a!] movements of the body,’ 


DON’T BE PUT OFF WITH OLD SHAPES. 


@ Insist upon having our Now Long Waist. If any difficulty in obtaining 
from the Drapers, write to tho Patentee, 15 Claremont, Hastings, who 
will send thern carriage paid and on approval. 
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THE CELEBRATED BIJOU MAGIC | 
LANTE&NS AND SLIDES. 


Boys. 


> TP think them sneh 


very nood stays, cael thioee 


THE HELIKON. 


ANEW MESIOAD INSERUMENT, 


. : VERY RODY knows the autophone and other simil 
. q over all others. Each set is utophone an er similar 
1 BT rin a haudsonis bon eh Lanterns and all of, E instruments, and many persons complain of the harsh, 
the alides are of superior English make. These are discordant sounds these make, while, in addition, they are 
got upeo asto form nice presents, aad will give roughly finished, and have a coumon appearance. Now, 
freer Ak every where the Hetion yuihe Gtarent: ; Tt is Sone ed ina nee 
Jaglish-made Lantern, fitted SOMle Ebouised cabinet, relieved with gold ornamental lin- 
io Fe ey tenn ela chimnyy, silvered (988 It stands on fur ebonised pedestal supports. The 
, 69 really Comle Figures, on 12 ong slides, 3 com. MUSIC 18 producod hy turning a han ile at the side. Six 


plete 1 h Tale having 12 pictures on 4 pieces of music are given with each instrument. ‘The nutes 
slid making Dee cr aiecuves a) ee slipping Slides, re stamped ont of round compressed cardboard discs, and 
2 Mo Panorama Slides, 1 ‘(ood Night Slide, 1‘ Wel. 4re Placed beneath a metal lever at the top. Tne musicis | 


come,” 1 Man Swallowing Rats, 2Chinese Firework Slides, 
) Rackwork Slide, 1 Queen, and 1 Curtain Slile, making 
109 pictures in all, complete with instructions, giving a 
pictare on the sheet of 3 feet diameter. Price 10s. 64. 

No. 2 precisely similar, but having a No.2 Lantern and’ 
No. 2 8lides, forming a larger siz? throughout. Gives a 
picture 4 feet indiameter. Price 14s 6d ' 

No. 8 size, muchlarger still, very sui-able fora special 
present, gives a5 feet diameter picture. Price 218, 

Special Bottles of Chemical Ou, civing extra brilliant 
light, Od.. 18. fd.. and 2s. 6d. Magee Lanterns ant Slides of | 
every description up to £Sveach. See Special Mlustrated | 
Catalogue of Lanterns and Slides, loa pages 4. 


sweet, aul thoroughly mele lious. not a grinding, harsh, 
hardy gurdy jumble which offends the ear and digusts the 
purchaser, but guaranteed to lhe really harmonious and 
thoroughly practical. You are not asked by your frie ids 
what tune it is supposed to be. Anyone can play the Heli 
kon, and you can always buy extra tunes. For evening 
Parties pienic gatherings, the home, on board ship, and in 
every time and place, the Helikon is weleome. Etch Heli- 
j kon has siv tunes given with it, selected from such popular 

songs as Killatoe, The Cruiskeen Lawn Faust) March, 
Wearing of the Green, The Guards Waltz. Stephanie 
Gavotte, La Mascotte Waltz, The Gondoliers: Waltz. Hom 
Sweet Home, The Blue Bells of Scotland, Where did you 
| get that hat, Bonnie Dundee. Wark, hark nny soul, Tn the 

sweet bye andl bye, Jesus, lover of my soul, Rock of Ages, 
ete, cte. A fulllist of tuncs given with cach instrament. 
Extra tunes can be selected at Ss por dozen, but the six 
given with the instrument must bs left tous, purchasers 
however can say whether they wish for sacred or secular 
music. We have made special arrangements to send these 
instruments, each packed in a strong wooden case, with six 
tunes as albove, carriage frec, for the low price of 1ys. 6d., 
if ordered befure 23 days after date of this journal. Two 
may be had fur 333. Ina few mouths there will not bea 


pee DEFIANCE 

WARMLESS 
PISTOL, with four 
darts, very power. 
ful. Fires with 
eteat accuracy and, 
and force, 1s. free. 
BUFFALO BILL 
SHOOTING GALLERY, figure of Kuffalo Bill with targets, 
Baffalo pistol, shots and dartscumplete, 1s. free. SULEN- 


CORSET 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER, | 


BE SURE TO OUT 


10,000 RUGS 


GIVEN AWAY. 


rptuts PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Readers of this 

Journal ouly, On receipt of this advertisement, accompanied 
by Postal Order for G/=, or 74 stamps, we will forward DIRECT 
FROM OUR LOOMS to your address, one of our genuine NEA MLESS 
WOVEN REVERSIBLE TAPESTRY CARPETS, suitable for Drawing. 
room, Dining-room, Bedroom, (c., handsomely bordered and woven 
in 30 different patterns and art colourings to suit all requirements, and 
LARGE ENOUGH TO COVER ANY ORDINARY 8I1ZED kooM. These carpets 


are manufactured from a material equal in wear to wool, and are 
undoubtedly the cheapest in the world. Thousands of these Carpets and 
ltugs have already been sold at almost double these prices. 


With every Carpet we shall ABSOLUTELY GIVE AWAY a very 


handsome RUG to match, or we will send 2 CARPETS and 

2 RUGS for 2O/G. Money willingly returned if not approved. 

Thousands of Testimonials similar to the following, and Repeat Orders, havc 
been received from our Customers : 


The (teow says: “ Docidedly handsomer and stouter than any of the kind, the prict 
Lem the astounding part of the matter.” schvolmistress: “For style, durability, and 
cheapness. they cannot be beaten,” Penny Mbastrated Map r: Manufactured in every 
variety of colour, andas one uf tho most surprising bargains 1 have scen.” Church di ile: 
©“ Traly wonderful value. 


SDEVR STE. “9 Bedford Row, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
“TPhave scen some of the Carpets aud Rugs sent by your firm, and think they are really 
amarvel. VPleaso forward gouls as follows, &c.—Yuurs faithfully, Rev. F. HW. MAY." 


“uo Abbey Street, Nuneaton, Warwickshire. 

“Mrs. Bostook will thauk the British Carpet Weaving Co, to send her one of their 
Carpetf, for which she encloses Postal Order. She has bad one of these Carpets in 
constant wear four sume years wow, aud finds it the best wearing and cheapest carpet 
che can wet. 
This offer is made to the readers of this paper only, and mery aot he 
repevtcd All Orders despatched saine day as received. Cheques and 
Postal Orders to bs crossed “ Union Bank,” and made payable to 
J. Hanare ves, Secretary, Address— 


THE BRITISH CARPET WEAVING CO., 


31 OLD STREET, ALDERSGATE, LONDON, E.C. Established 1872. 
NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 


‘rao si. 


THEOBALD & CO’S SPHCIALITIES: 


MPuk FLYENG  SCOTCHMAN | 
LocoMOoTIVek. The! 
triumph of ingenuity and skill 
Yereal working Lecamotive, to 
so hy steam, Ntted with metal 
boiler. man-hule, 4 wheels, steam 


— a AGIC LANTERNS VS 
4 SLIDES of every descta 
tion at lowest prices. Full -1 
Lantern,  givine 


httings, Hinged wheels. starting lever, safety valve, ete. 
Price $s, 64., or with whistle $3.01. Very Superior, all 
Brass aud Copper. better fished, ornameutal back, ; 
\ butters. and water tap im addition, 0s. 6d., or larger, | 
with siv wheels, nich more powerful, 133. 6d 


wick lamp, 32s 
hogany bods, 

triples, ete. diver Sunt 
tern slides Splendidly 
Backward , ed full size slides at 58. per dozen, with reading complet: 
and forward REVERSING Locomotive, a noble modet on Every kind of apparatus, lanterns, and slides let on lis 
‘eight wheels. Price 35s. Slides on hire at Is. Py vdozen. Entertainments efere 


SKATES! SKATES!! SKATES!!! | Catatdue, 100 pages, 


Catalogue, 100 pages, 3d. 
| 


(Bees at once while you can get them, All skates sold | 
by us are guaranteed. They are beautifully finished. | J 
Warranted Bessemeratvel 0.000 pats ready o Boot by — : 
return post. We sell more skates than any other firm in = ant " 
| London: Don t wait till we are sold out and you have to Lomntive, 1s. 6d. 
pay double elsewhere. Kead what we say in our catalogue. | 
THE CELXBRATED ACME PATTERN SKATES, all: 
Bessemer steel, cnce fitted te the boot, you only touch 


Ys. bia 


mHE “ENTERPRISE 

CAR.--A beautiful Wedel 
a Koad Car, teally workin: 
steam. Fitted with powerful: 


propelling wheels, furnat’ 

* mental removable roof, manh.. 
etc. Carriage free. Is. tel 21 
STEAM TARESHING ENGINE, 1s 


STEAM DANCING SATLOR, 18. 3d. 


: : MPHE PATENT SELF-LIGHTING POUCKED 1AM 
a lever to take on or off. 3s. 6d. per pair free, three pairs i Pease re 
Os. 6d., or nickel silvered 63. 6d. per pair, three paira 1ss. 6d ene ready. ee aaa & ie H ie 
BEET BLUE SCEELED ACMES, Ss. Gd., two palr 10s. : ; and the lamp is lightly instantly. ¢ba:-+ 
three pair 14s 6d. TH® CELEBRATED CALEDONIAN Z 


for 109 times, free Is. 3d. for 2s 3d ' 


SKATE. Enormous tale. Best skate out. By turning 3 3s. Extra caps 1s. 3d. for 1200 charges. # 


little handle at the back the skate grips the boot all over, | 


‘ : ‘i NATION Toots, 12 tools inone, Is ott 
and cannot slip off or unscrew, 6s. per pair, three pairs, BISATION I ) 

163. 4d. Silver plated 9s. per pair, two pairs Iis., three | TENE VEATES, 1s. 3d. SECKBT W M i 
pairs, is. tHE POPULAR SKELETON 4fEEL eer fe aC oe kao Ae 
SKACEB, allmetal. the back part screws into the heel AILWA RV. ND Pocnet (el 


like a wooden skate. two pairs of straps with each, 24. 6d. 
per pair, two pairs 4s. 61, three pairs 6s. BUPERIOR 
PQLISHED WALNUT WOOD SKATES. with brass toc 
plates, double buckle, broad straps in front and ordinary 
heel straps, 43. 6d. per pair, two pairs ds. 64, three pairs 
;l2s. OBDINARY POLISHED WOOD SKATES, with 
‘Straps, satuc as above, 33 per pair, three pairs $3. 6. Any 
of these skates without straps (nl. per pair less. POLISHED 
WvUOD SKATES with narrow straps back and front, 2s. 6d. 
per pair, three pairs ts . without straps Gd. per pair less. Be 
‘stire aad say exact length of your boot in wirhes, All sizes 
can be had from 7ins., 7 ins., up to 12 inches long. Skate 
parts of every description. 


SUfssoks, Sd. 


MPHE MODEL STENM DANCING. SATEON: 


operation. Endless fun. Strong Metal b 
with furnace, connecting wires, manhole 
ing platform, and jointed lack Tar, complet: 


figures Nizger, Columbine, cte., all dither: 
8d. extra. THE ELKCTRICAL DANCING NI. 


with Powerful Motor and Battery, compo: 


2 Or with ows 


pipe, iurnace, and powerful, Condensers, dauhle  comtian: 
cylinder, only ts. Gd., carriage | tion front Jenses, rachwenk « 
fee. Larger ditte, with brass | justment, and powerful thie 


for Special Magic Lantern and ls 


twelve feet 
Mameter picture, with tan 
inch Plano Convex Compon: 


sThAN 


‘ 


tical boiler, oscillating cylinder 
opie 


aif 


VERTICAL STEAM ENGINE, for working models, Is «i 


Wi ldance by steam for one hear ats + 


Stand, Is. Sd. carriage free, or with sie cot + 


1D POWERFUL AIR PISTOLS, with slugs and darts, 4s. 
or ailver plated, 58. 6d. Tink CELEBRATED GEM AIR GUN3: 
with slugs, darts, targets, etc. complete, carriage free, 21s: 
SALOON RIFLE GUN, for shooting with cartridge at bottles,- 


home in the kingdom that has seen one of these He‘ikons, 
and can afford to have one, that will be without, but the 
price will ba very different, as we expect in a few days it 
will be raised, which, considering they are intinitely sa- 


Nrises THE ATRICALS, —Wigs, 18, 8d., | us. 6d. THE ELECTRICAL DANCING PART) 
extra quality, 23., with rising top, 3s. 
Meards, auy colour, 1s. 3d. 


Whiskers and Moustaches, Is. 


and Is. Motor. Price Ss. 6d., -omplete. 


figures on dancing platform, with Batters 


‘ 


halls, etc., as in rifle galleries, 128. Gd. carriaze free 
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MPHE EX PRESS DONA IS 


(Telephone 8597 and 6797) 


MISSING A HUSBAND. 


MaksHane Hester and Olga Danhof had Leon declared 
man and wife at twelve oclock that morning. ‘ho bride 
‘room was a successful young merchant; the bride a 
daughter of « country doctor. They had driven otf to the 
railway station, followed by the good wishes of their com- 
bined families, «nd had arrived in London late in the 
afternoon. 

Rooms had been reserved for them at the Grand Hotel 
over Sunday, and it was their intention to start for 
Devonshire on Mendy, to visit relatives of Me 
Hunter's. 

The usual electrical atmosphere enveloping ordinary 
bridal couples, discharging the secret of the newness of 
the bond to the rude gaze of avulear world, also betrayed 
its subtle presence around this distinguished sad decidedly 
good-looking pair. / 

Olga was of Danish extraction, and possessed) the 
delicate, refined features, slouder shape, and stately 
bearing common to her fellow country-womon; and 
Marshall had beon a university man and stroke in his 
college boat before he went into Imsiness. “At any rate, 
covert glances followed their course from the train to the 
cab, from the cab cto the hotel. and even there the 
attendant beamed and plowed on O'ya's unconscious face. 
as though he then and there took her under the special 
protection of his beneficent wing. 

Mrs. Hunter retire! to the bedroom to remove all 
traces of the dusty journey, while Marshall delved into 
the mysteries of his travelling-bag to bring forth a still 
more immaculate neek-tie than the one already encircling 
his manly throat. After adjusting it entirely to his 
satisfaction, ho stepped on tiptoe to Olga’s door and 
tapped gently. Tn response came a flutter of light foot- 
steps, and the door plided just fir enough back te allow 
a pretty head to peop ont and enquire what was the 
matter. 

“Oaly this, darling. Tam going down to soe about 
dinner, and tell thei not to send all that pile of Loxes up 
here. 1 may be ten minutes, but not a minute longer.” 
So saying, he took his young wife's face between his 
hands, gazed fondly inte her eyes, and then kissed her 
full on the lips. 

Blushing and smiling, Olva retreated, and in a few 
moments reappoa red in the sitting-room fresh wid radiant 
Her husband was still absent, so she mado a tour of the 
room.and by wheeling the table to one side and maneuvering 
ekilfully with sume chairs in the way that. women do, she 
contrived to dissipate the cold, sit-up-straight, lounge-if- 
you-dare mieu assed by each particular piece of furni- 
ture that has not been pushed or pulled into its place by 
feminine fingers. 

Some distant footsteps made her poise lightly on one 
foot by the door, to listen if they were her husband's. 
When they passed by without pausing at the threshold, 
she walked over to the window and sat down in a big 
easy-chair. It was Saturday evening; the streets were 
throngeil with people : the traftic was noisy and vigorous : 
he lights wore being lit, as it was growing dusk, Prom 
Olga’s point of view, limited by a country life te rare 
glimpses of human nature as met with in a busy city, 
especially in its buzzing, teeming centre, this was an 
interesting, engrossing sight. 

She forgot her new condition of life for the time being, 
till a figure crossing the stroet in the distant haze of the 
growing twilight reminded her of Marshall. She began 
to wonder where he was; she was growing hungry, and 
it must be nearly dinner-timo. She took out her wateh ; 
it was six o'clock. Why, he had been gone quite half an 
hour! She again turned her attention to the lively scene 
below, but her ears were alert to catch any sound that 
might be the herald of her husband's return. 

Gradually the light faded from the room till all was 
dark but the running streaks reflected on the walls by 
the outside illuminations. Olga was slowly passing from 


a state of wonder to one of keen resentment. Marshall | 


had no business to leave her alone so long: she was not 


accustomed to hotels, and he must know she would not | 


like to be left alone for an hour so soon after their arrival. 
She made up her mind to be silent and reserved npon his 
return, yet when ton minutes later she heard a key turn 
in the outer door, she forgot her stern resolve and rushed 
out, exclaiming, © Why, Marshall, wherever have you 
been?” 

“Exeuse me, mvam! 1 didn’t kuow you was hore. | 
thought you was down at dinner,” came iu stranye 
accents to Ulga’s frightened ears. 

“Who is it? What do you wait,” she faltered ont. 


“It's only the chambermaid, ma'am. Law, you've no | 


light, ma‘am; it’s awful lonesome sitting in the dark,” 
the good-natured woman went on in reassuring tones on 
catching sight of the pale uneasy face before her. 
“Thank you,” said Olga with all the dignity, as she 
flattered herself, of a matron of at least five years 
standing. “I preferred sitting in the dark till my hus- 
band came.” The woman had already lighted the gas 
and proceeded to draw the heavy window-curtains 
closely together, wondering, at the same time, what the 


husband was about not to come and take his pretty | 


young wife down to dinner in proper time, Sume itu 
tien made her turn kindly to Ola and say : 

“Here is the bell, maiam, and if you should happen 
to want anything the boy will answer tt. dhe then 
went out, closing the door gently after hev. 

Olga resented interference vf any hind, so was not a> 
grateful as she ought tu have been. She looked at her 


watch again: it was seven o'clock. It was reully remark- 
able that Marshall still delayed. Tle knew she had eaten 
nothing at the yeand wedding-spread before they left, 
and she was famishing. She put her watch on the table 
in front of hor, aud said : 

“Tf he does not come in ten minutes, |b shall go down- 
stairs alone and have my dinner.” 

This was mere bravado, as sho inwardly knew, but it 
helped to kill time. It was the longest ten minutes she 
ever experienced, and before they were over she vot up 
and paced impatiently up and down the room. 

Jo front of the mirror she stopped aud gazed at herself 
intently to see if sho were looking as pale and hungry as 
she felt. Thon she went down the little pissage to the 
outer door of the rooms, and hesitated befors gaming 
courage to open it and look out. ‘Tho tirst glance inte 
tho corridor emboldened her to step outside and recon- 
noitre. Had sho a lingering hope of catching sight of 
her husband's coat tails round the corner, and was it the 
quenching of that hopo or the rapid inread of a rampant 
healthy hunger that made her turn back quickly with a 
sick, sinking sensation at her heart > 

She fult she should cry in one momont if he did not 
come, and as he did not turn up in that limited apaco of 
time, she dil ery, and felt all the better for it. Then she 
looked again in the mirror, reflected that red eyelids 
were unbecoming, and whiled away another teu minutes 
in bathing her eyes with Cologne-water. A happy 
thought struck her. There was nothing to prevent her 
from ringing up the boy, and telling him sho wanted some 
dinner brought to her room. No sooner thought than 
done. To her relief, the boy did not look at all astonished, 
and said “ Yes'm!" with the same alacrity as if he were 
holy in the habit of sending up stay meals to hungry 
| peorte. 

Whon he knocked at the door the second time, Olga 
forgot for an instant and jumped up delizhtedly t+ 
greet Marshall, as she fondly hoped. It iz a painful 
confession, but true, nevertheless, that the well-appointed 
tray of savoury, odorous, edioles filling up the doorway 
restored her equanimity and instantly dispelled her dis- 
appointment. 

“Well, if lo doesn't come, he doesn't,” she said, with 
steical incoherence, as sho sat down at the table with 
an air of resignation. This pretty plamtiveness soon 
changed its character when nin o'clock struck and she 
was still alone. Ten o'clock came round all too slowly, 
but brought no husband with it. Sho was frightened, 
indignant, frantic with dread and anger, in rapid: suc- 
cession, 

No one in the world could ever have had) such a 
wedding-day as sho had had. It was awful—shame- 
ful—preposterous! Sho wished she had never met 
Marshall, was furious with herself for having married 
him; naturally, like other heroines of beth real life 
and fiction. she wished she had never been born, No idea 
that some aceident could have detained him’ crossed her 
mind till eloven o'clock. 

When it did flash across her, she rese as if inspired, 
weot tothe door. came back again, put on her hat, and 
then walked boldly out to the head of tho staircaso. 
She preferred walking down to moeting strangers in the 
close confines of the lift. She went down briskly the 
tirst Hight of stairs ; then her pace slackened, hor courage 
was oozing gently forth with each fresh step downward. 
The spectacle of a lady, young and pretty, descending 
the staircase at that late hour, with apparently such 
measured, calctlated steps, glancing ucrvously from side 
to side, seemed to rouso deep interest in the loungers 
round the hall. They took their cigars from their mouths 
and gazed at her with a vacant, opon-mouthed curiosity. 

Olga at last alighted on the mat at the foot of the stairs 
| and luoked anxiously around, not knowing what to do 
next. A man, leaning over the counter, whispored to tho 
attendant, who looked up and then instantly left his 
place and came forward to mect Olga. tle almost 
electrified her with horror by speaking to her, although 


madam ? ' 
“Noone, thank you!" stammered Olga, vervously 
“that is—I mean to say—have you seen my husband 2” 
The man tried to keep his countenance, and succeeded 
jadmirably. “Your husband, madam 7 "as though 
silently pondering as to when hoe had had the extreme 


| felicity of scoing him, what name, miy Pask: 
© Huuter--Mr. Marshall Hunter. Ho came down to 
| seo -to see about “— she could not mention dinner 5 it 
would be dreadful to let this strango man know exactly 


| about our luggage early in the evening.” . 
“J saw the gentloman go out about six or half-past, 
put in another attendant, standing near cnough te catch 
the remarks, and who had noticed Mr. and Mrs. Hunter 
come in when they arrived from the station ; * but IT have 

not seen him since.” 
| Down to zero sank Olga’s hopes. } 
“Perhaps he's gone to the theatre, and, if so, he'll 
be hack directly, nvidam,” said the first man, suddenly 
arraigned, as it were, before the appealing look that had, 
unknown to herself, gathered in Olgces ditk eye, felt that 
thy responsibility of this uitssing husband) semelow 
shifted to his shoulders. 
His answer, instead of reassuring her, drove all the 
ood from ber heart. & Very prelscbly,” she sud, with 
digmity . 


stups to her apartineut. 
There she sat on the rack of suspense the whole of 


ho merely inquired politely: * Can [clo anything for you, | 


how long she had been waiting.“ He came down to sre! 


with stately courtesy, she turned round aul retraced her | 
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that dreary night. — It was the first watch she had over 
kept, and not once, but a score of times, did she jump 
up and hurry to the door, fancying she heard a voice, ia 
tap, a footstep. 

Towards morning sho lay down, weary and exhausted, 
on the couch and dozed otf uneasily for an hour, bay: 
light only Drought the painful reality more forcibly te 
view. “1 will go home,” she thought. * father will know, 
[ will go home.” 

She movedaboutmechanically, and whenshe wis dressed 
put a big, thick vel over her bonnet. No one must 
recognise her; no one must know till sho reached her 
home. Her face seemed to have aped years during: the 
might. Then she shipped down-stairs, hurried unperceived 
through the hall to the entrance, and stead alone in the 
street at seven o'clock in the morning. Shoe took the 
first cab that passed, but had half an heur to wait at 
tho station before starting. 

It was Sunday morning, and the waiting-1ooms were 
crowded, as usual, with heht-hearted, mery holulay- 
seekers, Olga shrank from every eye into a dark, distant 
corner. The contrast between the happy bride of 
yesterday and the forsaken wife of to-day produced a 
sensation of humiliation that was worse to bear than the 
keenest physical pain or the severest mental sorrow, 

A few hours later a station fly, driving up the rec) te 
Dr. Danhof's, drow more than one member of the family, 
with curiosity, to the front window, Who can it be 7" 
was the general remark. 

“O father! itis Olga!” exclaimed Mrs. Danhof, breath- 
lessly, too amazed to stir. 

Mr. Danhof Jooked at the fly and its occupant silently 
foramoment; then stopping further remarks with an 
Dnporative ‘Hush! he strode forward as the vehicle 
drew upat the steps. Come te ine, my child,” he said, 
in inexprossibly tender tones, and without another word 
he took the shrinking, trembling figure in his arms ard 
carried her bodily inte the house, ‘The others followed 
him silently, and the door was closed behind them. The 
chiver gave a low, comprehensive whistle as he wheeled 
round, aml drove tek the way be iad come, witha grave, 
dubious face. 

a . ° a » ° 

Ten minutes after leaving dis wife Marshall Hunte 
turued on his heel to enter the life amd return to her, 
when wa brisk ejaculation of, Marshall, my bey, where 
did you spring from 7" mice him turn reund sharply 

An old college cham stood there. Mutaalexplanations 
onsued, which cuded in their retiring te drink cach 
other's health, and moro especially that of the bride. Ta 
the midst of an animated account as to how he wtended 
spending the next few weeks, Marshall broke ofl suddenly 
with an agonised expression — 

© Confound it all!" he exclaimed. 

“Why, what's the matter 2 7 usked his companion. 

“That vile tooth of mine has started aching again. ot 
charming accompaniment te one’s honeymoon.” 

“Goand have it out, mia,” was the prompt reply. 

“ Pwill! tt won't tako ten minutes,” said Marshall, 
consulting his watch. He hesitated as te whether ho 
should run and tell Olga, but decided not to. His friend 
accompanied him across the street and then went off 
Marshall strode along, glancing right and left for a 
dentist’s sign. He found one soon, tore up the stairs, 
two steps at a time, looked breathlessly round for the 
right door, and us he reached it a man vame out hastily 
and almost fell into his arms. 

“ Hey there. What's the matter >” 

“Excuse me, no time to wait,” the man sad hurried). 
but he was net to be let off so easily as that. | Marshall 
seized him by the arm ind said : 

“ Avo you Mr. Warner, the dentist >” 

“Yes, sir; but Lean’t stop. T shall loso my train.” 

“Catch the next one instead ; [shall not keep you a 
moment,” said Mareliall; “IT have only one obstinate old 
molar that needs taking out.” 

The mau hesitated. 

“ My assistant left half-an-hour age, and Poucver per- 
form in operation without him * 

“Oh, bother the assistant; I don’t want hin, [ assure 
you. Tamina desperate hurry myself, and have no wish 
to keep you here half the night.” So saying, Marshall 
pulled the dentist by the arm back into his room, 

Still expostalatuie. Me. Warner put down his overcoat, 


Hhehted the sas.and policed out the trays covered with the 


ugly iiplements of his profession, while Marshall seated 
Jomself expectantiy io the operatineg-chair. Marshall 
had happened upen one of the curiesitics of Londen in 
the person of Mr. Walker. who worthily maintained: bes 
reputation as such in his profession. 

This operating-chair, for instance, was a patent or lis 
own invention, The unsuspicious petient was always 
politely requested to place his arms hehtly en the elbow 
rests ut either side and put his feet on the rail below. 
Regarding the order as part of the dread operation, he 


) would meekly comply. There were two springs belind 


the chair, which, at a pressure fiom the dentist: fingers, 


jp caused certain joints in the wool work to coparate, and 


opened a hollow craty beueath the arms and feet, into 
which they instantly drenpod. The qeints closed over 
them with a sap as cucn oo the springs were relieved 
from plessiny 

Betore Marshall knew what was happening, presto’ 


‘tus himbs were daa view wid he was am dveluntacs 
Lam onmeh obliged, and, bending her lead | puiscuer uutil the uperation should by 
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“Look here, this is hardly necessary. I don't intend 
to kick, he urged.” 

Mr. Warner, still grumpy at being detained beyond 
his usual time, persisted that ho would only pull the 
tooth out under those conditions. Pvople always said 
beforehand they were not going to move. 

“Oh, very well,” said Marshall, snappishly ; “ only do 
hurry up.” "He was in a fever of impatieuce to get back 
to Olga, and wished he had never come. 

After preliminary examination the contist said : “Open 
your mouth,” and upon being obeyed, he placed the 
citstomary wad to prevent it from closing during the 
operation. Then he turned one of the gas branches tu 
within a foot of Marshall's face, and being quite ready he 
pave vent to a surly “ Now!” 

Marshall closed his eyes to prepare for the shock, but 
it seemed long in coming. Suddenly he heard a heavy 
body fall, with a thud, on the floor, He opened his eyes 
-~the dentist had vanished. He looked down, and there 
was the man lying on the floor, flat on his back, with a 
white, drawn face. 

“Great Scott! Hero's a pretty go,” thought Marshall, 
lis first instinct to spring to the man's assistance being 
abruptly checked hy the iron grasp of the patent chair. 
“Td better yell out for help,” he thought, forgetting the 
wad in his mouth. 

“Kk-k-krr!” a prolonged gurgle, brought Marshall to 
the unpleasant consciousness that 1 was as impossible to 
ery out for help as it had been for him to jump up and 
procuro it. 

He kept still for a momeat. He had not yet grasped 
the gravity of his situation, but it was beginning to dawn 
upon him. The man on the floor still lay motionless. 
* Let me consider,” thought Marshall to himself; ‘the 
first thing is how to get out of this beastly chair.” He 
«ive a vehement tuy here, a violent wrench thore, 
trained every muscle of his sinewy, athletic limbs, with 
ho apparent result but that of causing the springs to 
seem oven more tenaciously fixed than they were before. 

He glared at the dentist's limp figure; he did not feel 
in the least sorry for him. His one thought was Olga 

and how to get back to her. He pictured her listenin 
expectingly for his footstep, and imagined how he woul 
explain matters, and how sympathetic and tender her 
pretty eyes would grow. It was useless to struggle any 
longer ; somebody would pass the room soon, or come in; 
he would be freed very iliottly. So he soothed himself 
for a few moments. 

Soon heavy footsteps sounded on the stairs, voices 
became clistinguishable. ‘“ Now it’s all right,’ thought 
Marshall, immeasurably relieved; “1 wish I could call 
out to them.” 

Nearer came the voices. “ Old Warner's not gone yet. 
There's a light in his office. Warnec!” shouted a voice, 
“aren't you comiog ’” and a hand shook the door, which 
had a sping patent lock, also of Mr. Warner's invention. 

A secoudl’s pause, then «another vuice: “The old 
beggar’s in one of his crusty moods. Cume along we 
cant wait for him.” 

Marshall followed each sound and word with au inten- 
sity of concentrated thought that should have worked 
the same magic rosults as those achieved by # profes- 
sional transferer of thought. He tried to call out, he 
knocked his head vigorously against the chair, aud if 
the men had not been talking aud shuflling their feet 
wbout impatiently, they would) have wondered at and 
tried to discovor the meaning of those curious sounds. 

However, they moved on, and the clatter of their steps 
on the bare wooden staircase grew more and more indis- 
tinct and gradually faded away in the distance. With 
each receding footfall, Marshall grew more desperate. 
Yrom the certainty of immediate succour, he fell, with 
one deep swoop, to the horrible conviction that he was a 
hopeless prisoner. He was in despair. The building, 
which was cut up entirely into business-oftices, was now 
as silent as the grave. The men who had just gone were 
evidently the last to leave. 

After yielding for some moments to feelings of deep 
despondency, he again resolved to face the matter boldly 
and consider the situation from every aspect. “ I] am an 
uowilliog prisoner—there is no doubt about that,” he 
thought ; “the man on the floor is dead—that is a dis- 
agreeable enough fact without any of the accompanying 
circumstances. This is my wedding-day, and of all un- 
lucky beggars on the face of this earth I am the chief. 
My poor little bride is anxiously awaiting me, and has 
no idea where | am. My delay must appear extraordinary, 
considered from any and every point of view. 

“This is Saturday evening, and——” here Marshall's 
eyes blazed with passion; he inwardly reviled himself, 
his ofticious college friend—who had tirst put this con- 
founded notion in his head—the dentist, and the world 
at large, vehemently and furiously, The thought which 
caused this severe mental perturbation was an appalling 
one. It was Saturday, therefore business would be 
virtually suspended till Monday morning. The building 
would bo closed for another thirty-six hours. 

Nobody knew where he was; nobody could hear him, 
for he could not speak; was ever man more unfortupately 
situated, and on his wedding-day, too? Again he rouse 
himself, and this time he fell into a tearing rage. He 
shook and fought with his rigid foe, twisted his arms 
almost out of their sockcts, nearly dislocated his ankles 
in their convulsive contortions, threw the upper part of 
his body with stupendous force backward, in the vain 
hope of knocking the chair over and smashing it in its 
fall—he never considered that he would also run a risk 
of sharing in the general smash-up, should there happen 


to be one—hut it was firmly screwed into the tloor and 
never budged an inch. 

Exhausted with so much fruitless effort, he paused 
aching in every limb. His head was on fire, his feet 
were cold as ice. Now his jsws began to ache. How to 
get rid of the wad was the next consideration; but all he 
could do was to painfully shift the obstruction from side 
to side. These personal discomforts and physical 
miseries were nothing compared to his mental suttering. 
The thought of Olga drove him to distraction; he was 
afraid he should go mad ;_ his brain whirled and recled. 

Meanwhile the evening had become wull advanced. It 
was the hour when Olga had allowed herself to be com- 
forted with au appetising dinner, little suspecting tho 
fearful situation of the unhappy cause of all her misery. 
As time wore on Marshall ran throngh the whole gamut 
of emotion and rage, and finally settled down into a 
sullen, apathetic, would-be-stoical mvod. An under- 
current of hope that something unexpected would 
happen tu release him kept him from absolute despair. 
It was well ho lid not realise that retention till Monday 
morning might mean death itself under these peculiar 
and strained conditions. 

He began to look round and mechanically take in the 
character of his surroundings. The flaring gas-jet close 
to his face at first dazzled his cyes, but they seon grow 
accustomed to the glare. He counted the small drawers 
lining the wall to the left; he counted them up; he 
counted them duwn; he counted them diagonally; he 
added the results together, and then made a mental cal- 
culation of the square of the whole numbor ; he directed 
his attention to the adjustable tray of instruments at his 
side and named them all in bis mind; he examined 
minutely every joint and feature of the automatic boring 
machine. 

Thon he followed with keen observation the wanderings 
of a Bohemian blue-bottle that vainly strove to brave the 
light without scorching its gauzy wings. The huzzing 
accompaniment to its dizzy dance was iu welcome sound 
in the silent room, and when at last, in the pride of its 
invincibility, it deliberately waltzed into the centre of the 
burning flame, and with one explosive buzz fell to the 
ground and gave up the ghost, Marshall felt as if his only 
friend had forsaken him. 

The window facing him looked over the roof of a low 
adjacent house, but owing to the gas-light inside the 
only object he could see distinctly was his own reflection. 
This duplicate of himself aborted Ini some consolation ; 
it was a kind of companion in his loncliness, though he 
grimly speculated as to what Olga would say or think if 
she saw him cut such a sorry tigure as this temporary 
mirror betrayed. 

It was midnight before he awakened to the fact that 
a small clock was ticking somewhere in the room. By 
screwing his head round till it gave him a crick in the 
neck he discovered its position on a wall-bracket. He 
groaned when he saw that the hands pointed to half- 
past twelve. Those hours already passed had dragged 
so painfully through every minute of their course that he 
had imagined it was nearly morning. 

Olga—Olga—Olga became again his only thought. 
His apathy flow, and despair, deep and tragic, took its 
place. What was his wife doing’ How would sho act 
under this unparalleled trial ? : 

Two big, scalding tears gathered under his clused vye- 
lids as he pictured her crying and wringing her hands— 
those pretty little hands he loved to kiss and caress. 
Then he saw her pale, indignant, insulted at this incoim- 
prehensible desertion; he imagined her frightened, 
starting at every sound, (reading to go out alone in the 
strange city, fecling herself forsaken, outraged, disgraced. 

At these terrible mental visions the strong man moaned 
and writhed. Drops of water stood out on his forehead, 
his head seemed to swell, and a singular feeling com- 
pressed his chest and hindered his breathing. Then 
everything became blurred and indistinct. The next 
moment he had fainted, and become mercifully oblivious 
to the reality of his miserable situation. 

He must have passed from this state to one of uncon- 
scious slumber, because when he opened his eyes again 
the gray dawn was creeping in at the window, making 
the gaslight change to a pale and sickly hue, and bringing 
out, in dim, shadowy outline, the roofs and chimneys of 
the surrounding houses. 

He was aching in every limb; stinging pains shot 
through his arms and up his legs; his jaws were numb 
and stiff; his throat was parched and swollen. He 
looked round at the clock; it was six o'clock. Thank 
heaven the night was over. With the breaking of 
another day, hope rose glimmering in his heart. 

He ran over in his mind all the possibilities of escape 
during the day—the assistant might return on some 
errand; the gas would be seen burning throngh the 
transom should any one approach the room: his friend 
might return to the hotel, hear of his strange disappear- 
ance, and give some clue to the mystery. 

That lifeless form on the floor had no terror for him, 
fortunately, and unless he moved his lead and looked 
right down he could not see it. It was an awful death, 
he thought, and what if he should die too, and never 
meet his wife again—never explain what had happened! 
How it was bis brain did not give way through that 
fearful ordeal ho never knew. 

Hour after hour passed in sickening, agonising sus- 
pense. The tortures uf waiting, tho faintness of hunger, 
the compulsory, strained position of his body, combined 
to overcome and undormine his pbysical strength, and 
finally deprive him of all teeling of consciousness. 


A stinging, flaming sensation suddenly gathered the 
scattered eibes of his half-oxtinguished senses together, 
and caused them to emit a small flicker of stirring, 
glimmering vitality. The heat increased until he was 
sufficiently restored to locate the sensation. It was iu 
his throat, which was on fire. Moltun lead seemed to be 
trickling down, drop by drop. 

By dint of oft-renewel efforts he slowly opened hia 
eyes. Where was he? Was this «leath or life: A 
strange face was bending over him. He tried to move, 
and to his great joy found that his limbs were free, ani 
the magnitude of that emotion made him half lose con- 
sciousness gain. 

Deliverance, though tardy, had really come at last 
The double tragedy slowly developing withia those four 
walls hal been averted by the timely entrance ot the 
caretaker of the building, who had come in_ to prepare 
the room fur the business of the week. The horror- 
stricken man had had presence of mind to release 
Marshall from the fatal chair, drag him to a lounge, and 
then rush off for «loctor. Brandy, used «3 the speediest, 
readiest, restorative, had brought him to his senses, under 
the impression that his throat was on fire. 

A very few words explained tho situation, a cab was 
summoned, and with the doctor’s aid ho regained the 
hotel, exactly twenty-four hours after he had left it for 
“only ten minutes.” The anxiety with which he had 
mentally followed Olga’s probable treatment of his 
peculiar actions prepared him for her flight. Exhaustion, 
apart from the fact that the last Sunday train had already 
gone, checked his first wild impulse of instantaneous 
pursuit. 

However, the tirst train speeding northward on Monday 
morning carried with it not only the papers with the 
thrilling account of the dentist's sudden death and 
harrowing sufferings of his unlucky patient, but also 
the chief hero of the drama himself. How will he 
fare at his wife's hands: Ask yourself what you would 
do under similar strange circumstances, and then you 
will know. 


—f—- = 


THE GAY CONDUCTOR. 


Tne. conductor | trow is the luckiest man 
Who dwells on the face of the earth ; 

Of all tho gay fellows | happen to know, 
He's got the most comfortable berth. 


For when the tram stops, and the people alight, 
Such maids as in heanty abound, 

He will seize by the hand, the elbow. or arm, 
And gracefully swing to the ground. 


Little help he vouchsafes to those who help necd, 
Sad spinster antique and alone ; 

They can stumble and tumble, and fall to the ground, 
The atlair is entirely their own. 


The old and iotirm, the maimed and the halt, 
(Jet never # steadying touch ; 

But the young and the beautiful, handsome aul fair, 
Can never escape his strong clutch. 


But while it seems wrong, it is really night ; 
For surely you all are aware 

That the faithful conductor's chief duty in life 
Is getting his hands on the fare. 


—- ——-f—— ---— 


Ware: “ What did Joblots say when Jessie said she 
would be a sister to him ?” 

Greene: “ He said that was satisfactory to him pro- 
vided they were to share alike under the old man’s will.” 


a 


A FASHION journal devoted to the tastes and interests 
of the sex says: “Jf young ladies want blooming com- 
plexions they shonld rub then cheeks with snew.- 
Better rub them with moustaches. This process imparts 
a far more glowing hue. Besides, mottstaches are itlwiays 
handy, but snow is not. 


Pas °. 


A 8EEDY-LOOKING man applied to a Parliamentary 
candidate for ten pounds. He suid that a few friends 
of the candidate wanted to muke preparations to cele- 
brate his election. 

‘“‘ But suppose I am defeated -” 

‘Well, then we can use the money in celebrating your 
not being elected. We are not particular, as long as we 
celebrate.” 

———_— to 

T Have little sympathy with those who are continually 
telling young people that they should be indifferent to 
the appearance of future life partners, because * beauty 
is but skin deep.” I never hear this phrase without 
thinking of the reply which was once made by an Irish 
girl, a friend of mine. She was good-looking, of course, 
being Irish, and she was talking to a young man of en 
opposite description. Thinking that the lady was rather 
proud of her looks, and wishing to ‘take her down a 
peg,” the young man remarked, in the course of con- 
versation :— 

“ But, you know, heanty is only skin deep.” 

She fixed him with ber plittering eye, and, with one of 
her swectest smiles, she answered :— 

“I know that beauty is only skin deep, but uglincss 
goes into the bone.’ 


IN HIS STEAD. 


a 


Morton Hou7's name wis syhonymous with sticcess. 


He was a man of boundless resource and commanding 


intellect. In his early years he had worked with un | 


wearied perseverance, giving himself no rest until. through 
his law practice, he had amassed a fortune the very 
mention of which commanded men’s respect. 

He was never hampered or retarded by haste; cach 
move he made was sure and advantageous; andif he had 
gained the reputation of Possessiny a heart that was in a 
constant state of repose, in the face of his success men 
thought none the less of him. They knew that worthicr 
men had failed, while he had gone triumphantly on to 
the alluring goal. 

A half-hour of his company was ns beneticial as a cold 
shower-bath. The most loquacious curtailed his words 
und made them to the point under Holt's ¢ Ady critical 
ryes. 

His offica was considered the best law) school in 
London. His clerks disliked hin thoroughly, but 
accorded him a mved of respect they Have no other nian, 
He was impervious tu their want of yood-will; he did 
not care for their esteem, he exacted only the urcondi- 
tional obedience he obtained. 

No man came to the oftice late more than ounce. HHolt's | 
urbane hope that the late-comer’s health was improving, | 
and that he would soon bho entirely recovered, did not 
pass current as yenuine solicitude. But, again, he never 
demanded a moment of their time after ofice hours; he 
was essentially a just man. There was no one ready or | 
adroit enough to retort to his stinginy satire, but 
the men were willing to bear it, for in his monetary 
dealings he was extremoly liboral. | 

It was only after Holt’s marriage, whon ho was nearing | 
forty, that men drew nearer to him. They were glad to 
discover that he was not so invulneratle as they had | 
supposed. 

The world knew nothing of her until she came to them 
as Holt’s wife, but soon after reports originated that her 
peaene hat been enveloped in mystery, and that Holt 

ad rescued her from the temptations that come to bitter 

overty, and educated hor at his own expense. Her fanlt- 
ess face and manner scemed to vive the he direct to the | 
rumour that had gained ground, and she took her place 
with unquestioned supremacy. 

Holt lavished upon her a fund of love that most men 
would havo found snfliciont for a large family. It was 
almost pitiful to watch him while with her. Por her sake 
he forced himself to go into society, which, hitherto, he 
had considered unrelieved martyrdom. — He threw open 
his honse to his acquaintances because shu was & young 
woman, :nd he was determined not tu weary her, but he 
deemed it his home only on those evenings when they 
were alone. He chafed under the yoke he put round his 
neck, but she was never allowed to become aware of his 
feelings. 

She was, perhaps, the only person who did not fear | 
Holt. Those who thought she had married him from a | 
feeling of gratitude were compelled to change their belief 
on seeing her sweet graciousness to him. Shebewildered 
the worl, as well as Holt, by her smile. | 

She insisted upon his taking care of his health, and | 
walked to the oilice with him nearly every morning, saying | 
that if left to himself he would drive, and so have no | 
exercise. She would call for him in her victoria at five. | 
and sometimes alight and admonish King, the junior | 
partner, for not relieving Holt of more of the reutine | 
work, Holt gave himself over to the luxury of being | 
taken care of without complaint. | 

Holt was seated alone in his private office, having ended 
the last audience he intended to grant that afternoon, | 
It had been a most trying and fatiguing day, but his face 
showed no sign of weariness. A knock came at the door 
and Holt, recognising his wife's form outlined against the 
glass, arose and opened the door for her. At that moment 
his face was almost reduced from plainness by his smile. | 

“T am about to disappuint you,” he observed, motion- 
ing her to be seated. “I am called ont of town on 
important business, and shall not be able to take you to 
the theatre as arranged. You know how much Tregret 
this, but it is imperative that | go.” 

“Why cannot Mr. King go in your stead?" she de- 
manded, with evident displeasure at his default. 1 sum 


PEARSON'S EXTRA CHRISTMAS 


Phave somo few instructions to have. 

how much I dishke to disappoint you.” 
{ “bam disappomted,” she murmured, © for T thouvht 
| ve should cujoy the evening tezether, but Lam going to 
bear it bravely. Shall you be lite /” 
|“ Ttis possible L may be home hy twelve, certainly not 
' before.” 
| Holt saw her to the carriage, and watched her drive 
away. On re-entering the building, he turned his ankle, 
and found it dificult to mount the stairs, He made ne 
mention of it in the outer oftice, but directed them to tell 
Mr. King he wished to see him at once. It was st me ten 
minutes later that King entered. Holt was an intellivent 
guunt, King a physical giant. Beside Holt, who was 
gaunt and yellow. his hedth and wood looks were so 
evident as to seem almost smn Impertinence. 

“Yon will have to co te Mr, Rodney's, King; | have 
again tured may ankle. Muke laste, and you will be 
able to catch the six o'clock train. Pshall take your place 
ana complete those clocrments this evening.” 

“Let them go until morning.” ured King: “1 will 
manage to pet down catly onongh before they are needed 
I can see the pain you are suffering.” 

* We have no time for condolences Just at present, ° 
interrupted Holt, wincing under 


You well know 


King’s compassionate 


V looks; “ f shall finish the papers to-might. 


“Tt met Mrs. Holt as I came back to the office, and she 
told me of her disappointment. Are you going home > 

“TL shall go home to dine, and come down later. You 
might join me here on returning from Rodney's, when we 
can ge into the matter fully.” 

Again impressing upon him the wisdom of going home 
to dinner, Ning loft the oflice hurriedly. scarcely hoping 
to catch the train. 

Holt arose, preparatory to goinghome. — Le repressed 
anexclamation of acute pain as his weight came down 
on his ankle. Tf he went home, he doubted his being 
able to come down again. As tis wife did net expect 
him, he decided to stay at the olliee and commency on 
King’s work. 

He walked to the door, tellig the chief clerk, who 
was then the only one left in the olties, that ho would 
stay a while longer, but mado no mention of his inten- 
tion tu speml the evening at the office 

Ilo waite:| in his own office until he heard the man 
leave. Then he locked the outer doors and went to 
King’s office, which was a small room, seldom used 
because it did not connect with the others; to enter, 
it was necessary to vo ont inte the passagesway. Molt 
lit the pas and began his work, 

The clock struck six, and Holt remembered he had 
heen too busy that morning to interrupt his labours 
for luncheon. Ile wondered what his wife would say 
if she knew ho was still at work, without thought of 
eating. Itia not altogether unpleasant to hase some- 
body interested in one's welfare. 

At half-past soven ho neatly folded the last document 
and pushed them to ono side. [le knew that what he 
had accomplished in two hours would have taken King 
double the time. Thinking of the three hours that 
still remained before King’s possible return, he almost 
regretted having directed him to meet him at the oftice 
that night. 

He took from his pocket a jeweller’s hox containing a 
string of rubies; it had caught his eye that morning, and 
he had found time to purchase it, though not for lineheon. 
He turned the gas low, and leaned back in his chair, holding 
the rubies against his facv. No sound broke the stillness, 
except now and then the gnawing of some rat in the 
wainscotting, 

Suddenly ho leaned forward in his chair, intently listen- 


ing. He detected a soft foot fall in the eorridor—it was 


the step of one who was moving carefully, so as to conceal 
all noise, Ho heard a key inserted in the lock of the door 
leading to the oflice, then it was withdrawn, He turned 
the gas so low it emitted only a mere spark,and, pulling 
open the drawer of the table, drew out a revolver, which he 
knew King always kept there. 

The person in the hall came with but one object, and it 
8 fair to suppose that the man who purposes committing 
burglary is desperate enough to shoot to sivo himself or 
his plunder, Holt was prepared for his entrance, and 
determined to act at once without parley, for his accident, 
to soine degree, crippled him, and he did net propose to 


let go his hold on life of his own free will, 
1 


sure you could: save yourself many a task by using him 
in your place, You are too nnsparing of your own Cine 
and self.” 

Holt looked at her in amusement. 


“Do you not know you are the only one who thinks me | 


thoughtful of others?) They would tell you, and truth- 
fully, that lam going because | know that I can provide 
against accidents and defeat more surely than can King. 


Perhaps, in time, ! may lose through your influence some | 


of my hardness, Besides, King hax work that will keep 
him here closo on to midnight. If it were not so, | 
should appoint him my substitute, that you need not stay 
at home.” 
“Will he stay here all alone: ' 
interest in the affairs of the firm. 
“All alone. Perhaps the only one in the building 
There is no need to shiver for King; there is no danger.” 
“But there must be dancer, all alone in this immense 
building. 1 am glad you are not to stay,” she laughed, 
looking at him tenderly. “I think | shall tell Mr. King 
he hast battar bring some one along for company.” 
“He is out at present. I must send you home now, for 


she asked, feigning an | 


He had net long towait. The steps poused at hig deor : 
then the key turned in the lock, and the door swing open. 
Holt saw the face was masked by some dark stutl, and 
| pulled the trigver. Tho intruder fell forward, and Holt 
| turned up the light. The burglar had fallen on the other 
sido of the table, and Holt walked towards him. He 
moved slowly, remembering his injured foot ; he was inno 
hurry te view his vietim. 

And then he saw it was his wife! ‘The black lace scarf 
had fallen soway, exposing her perfect face. 
| Sho had grown nervous because he lad net come home 
to dinner, and had come down for lim, and he had) shot 
‘her! He carried her over to the conch that stood in 
one corner of the room. As hes head touched the pullow 
she raised her hand to his face, matninring > 

“Rob, Rob. why did you hurt ime = , 

Holt stepped back in paralysed fear -she was calling 
v him by King’s name. She was here in King’s office, and, 
because of the sudden change of plans. ho had dis- 
|eovered her. Ile staggered blindly to a chair, The last 
'few months unrolled themselves before him, and he 
‘reviled his own lack of penetration. He brought his 


, hand down on tho table with such force that tho rubies 


danced madly on their slender thread of gold, throwing 
off their dazzling lights. He wished dully they were 
diamonds; their red hurt his eyes. He took them up 
fiercoly. as if to crush them, and they cut his hand. 

_ He looked up at her. She was leaning forward, watch- 
ing him with dilated eyes. 

_" Why are you here>" she cried 5“ you must not kill 
him. You must be satistied with my death, Promise me 
you will not kill him.” 

Ho had had no thoneht of King, but. on tho instant. 
seeing her anxiety for him, he decided on his mode of 
action, 

“No, Tshall not kill him,” he responded, coldly. 

“You frighten me,” she Whispered. "Tf Vou ouly 
would net sit there simihog to yourself, Vou bave nu 
right to complain—f made you happy fora year” 


“So you did,” agreed Holt, at was very + sorbet vou. 


I would have betid down my life for yen Woah honey 
dloyou think =~ 
She did not know what cous: te Pursue Finally 


she said, “Yes.” Still he sat, holding the ribies, calmly 
smiling. * Take me home,” she «tid 

“Your home is with King 
his office.” 

“You can not mean to leave me here 7” she exclaimed. 

“Why not? You are nothing to me, and King will be 
here in the course of two or three homes. Hu was very 
urgent in pressing mo to go home to dine; 1 see the 
reason now, Unfortunately, however, Thad turned my 
ankle, and, as it was rather painful, determined to stay 
here.” 

“You regret it now 2” she breathed, 
the veil is torn from your eyes >” 

He caught his lip in his teeth. What she said was 
true —he regretted being turned out of his fool's paradise 
Ho canght up his ploves and top-coat. 

“What are you doing 2" she questioned, 
not going te leave me here alone.” 

“If you are afraid, f can stay with you for a time 
longer —T have ne very pressing engasement. Lean atuy 
with you until the end, if you prefer at, ancl shortly after 
King will probably be here.” 

“Are you going to let hin find me here 2” 
waiting for lis answer with suspended breath 

“OF course. Vou sail he would be willing to die for 
youshe shall have the chance. ‘The bullet lodgeedl ine 
your breast is from King’s revolver, and yorure in Wines 
olive. Tle will come in and fall down beside vou, anil 
try to warn you to life by his caresses, and perhaps lus 
clothes will not be quite spotless when he arise : 
Knowing the extent of his yuit, he will net he ss 
collected and rational as J, and will stay with von, 
futilely searching for some plausible excuse to give tho 
world for your presences. No one is aware Tam here, and 
it will be « very clear case against him.” 

Sho drow a shuddering sigh. © Lwill not dic yet. 
shall call for help.” 

“No ono heard the shot,” he reminded her. “Don't 
move, you will only hasten the end,” he cautioned, as 
she atlempted te reach him. “You must not come 
nearer mu. My apparcl uimust not be disordered when | 
reach the club.” 

Looking at him, she foresaw her defeat, but did not 
desist from begging him to take her away. Onco he 
laughed low, showing her the rubies, sayin she deserved 
great credit for the cleverness with which she had de- 
ceived him, but otherwise he made no response, She 
cried for help once, but was answered only by the echo of 
her own voice as it rang through the lofty building. 

Her voice died away from sheer exhaustion. 

An hour passed; then she ceased to plead for Wing or 
for a drink of water. When Holt looked up at list, she 
Jay back on the conch —dead. 

Carefully picking his steps, he walked over to the table, 
took up tho papers which he intended to put in his 
own desk, cad destroyed all trace of his presences. He 
looket searchingly at himself, bat he could find ne sign 
of the struggle through which he had passed, 

He drew out his watch. [It was shortly after nine It 
was time he reached the clab, He turned the light les 
andbas he did so glanced over at her. | She seemed te be 
watching him, How ho hated her! He had shew it hy 
the torment he had made her endure. 

But she had made his hearin the only hippiness 
he had ever known. Now he would peo home to the 
lonely honse, bereft of even the memories of that tine 

Surely she moved. He walked towards her, 
yrasped her by the arm, erying: 

© You are to come with me” 

He waited fora second ins ckening fear, then, theictine 
the rubies before her, added 

“Don't mike believe you don't hea ie 
See, they are for yon” 

He released his held. Phe sav she wes ead 

Hemust go he hadtold her te worl totes the eba's 
He passed his Tanda front of tis eyes, asat he led 
grown sildenty blind. Phe dit) weld ehare type there: 
Ibwas se qieet armed dark in the lithe coon, 

Some ong was coming up the steps. whisthag. it was 
King, the manshe had loved. He clitehed the revolver, 
levelline: it towards his own ferchead. No. he world net 
istignre humnself—there had always been tea mach 


p and, as you know, this is 


“You are sorry 


“You are 


she ashe:l, 


arel 


I Porpave yout 


, contrast between them. 


The cheery whistle sounded louder, clearer. Holt: aimed 
at lus heart and tire Oi him it bas been jesting! 
he had no heart. 

The whistle died away, 
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is well understood that putting back the eceh is included 
in the bargain.” 

“Oh, no,” sail Jean, “that is not understood at all. 
That, you: Know, sir, doubles the labour: and alse, the 
vock has to be put ach higher than bomoeunt to paint 
the Hig. Placing the cock isa porilons joly so peritons 
that itis imy life yon are ashing me te rish fer nothings 
No.” 

“Yes, my friend,” said) the parson, with sam unetaotns 
smile: “you will do that for the love of God” 

“Do you say masses for the love of (iod, Monsieur le 
parson ¢ 
fifty francs to your price; itis worth that.” 

“Fifty franes!* cric.d the priest. “That Twill not! 
How you run on! Look here, Jean, once you are up 
there, it won't be much of an effort to gow few steps 
higher.” 

“But if misfortune befalls me. do you think you, for 
tho love of God, will care for and Ining up my chil- 
dren >" 

“Come! come! 
| franes.” 

“Ah, Mr. Parson, you take advantage of my poverty. 
You know F must carn a living, and so you get the better 
) Of ine. Tn short. Laccept fr ton franes more.” 


| 


ITS A JOLLY GOOD YEAR ALL ROUND. | 


Tit sunshine was bright in tho spa igtine of tite 
The shadows remarkably few ; ; 
With infantine gambels the season was rite. 
And Vd nothing whatever to do, 
MY brains were untroubled by though, 
My limbs were nnwearied by toil, 
My heart, it knew less than it ought 
Of the rush and the crush of the moe |, 
So truly I'm fain to conelude, 
Of all the glad times I recall, 
This season to which I allude, 
Was the very best season of all, 


Ah, stay! us I'm writing I see the sweet tice 
Of her, my heart's varliest choice : 
The maidenly figure of marvellous pr ; 
I thrill at the sound of her voice. 
I see tho old light in her eyes, 
| glow at the touch of her glove, 
| feel all the charms that compii-e 
The glorious summer of love. 
Oh. really I'm bound to conclude, 
Of all the elad times I recall, 
This season to which I allude, 
Is the very best season of all, 


No more talking. 


news through the town, At list the cook was going to 
ae ‘ be ip place once more! 
Ah me! it’s all gone with the glow of the sun, : sid 


When shadows of autumn descend. 
The summit is reached, and the slope has begun 
Down which 1 shill slide to the end. 
Ha, hi! how I 'aizh at the dreams 
That hare-brained, ridiculous youth 
Exults in and foolishly deems 
Personifications of truth. 
And so, after all, P conclude 
Of spring-time, of sninmer, or fall 
The last one to which I allude 
Is tho very best season of all. 
And, perhaps, you'll allow me to say, 
Notwithstanding the dreams | have found, 
That, viewed in a sensible way, 
It's a jolly good year all rowed, 


It was December, and the bad weather still persisted. 
Jean, therefore, was forced to wait several days before 
undertaking Ins dangerous ascent. At length tho rain 
ceased ; by night the clouds had gone. and next morning 
all the roofs were covered with frost. 

“Clear weather,” said the slater, To ean go to work 
to-day.” | 
} All the good folks of Grenonilleville were assembled 

in front of the church, in tho large square, to sce dean 
Renard hoist himself to the top of tho steeple. He 
entered the church to pass hy a window at the baso of | 
the spire. 

When he appeared, throwing one of his repos over the 
first hook of the steeple, there was a murmur of con- 
sternation froin the watching crowd: but terror beeame 
paroxysm when Jean, uear the middle of his ascent, | 
almost lost his equilibrinm by the breaking of an iron | 
eaten by rast. The upturned faces were pale with 
emotion, hut the dexterous slater quickly grasped a higher | 
hook, 

Nevertheless, he was long in mounting. Tt was noarly 
three o'clock in the afternoon when he touched the base 
of the cross at the top of the steeple. He lashed him- 
self thereto, feet and body, and begun his first work—the 
painting of the flag. In about half an hour cheers and 
applause broke from the crowd; the national colours 
floated over the steeple. 

The hardest part, though, was yet to be done; the | 
cock had to goup. Two feet more to mount: and to | 
crown the danger, it was the cross that had to be climbed, 


. 


- ° 
° 


A SINGULAR LAWSUIT. 


JeasN Resato was a poor tiler of Grenouilleville who 
had a wife and two children, Jean was no advocate of 
polygamy. He found one wife quite enough, for La 
Louise, as she was called, often led him a hard life. 

Jean worked with a will from morning to night ; he 
was full of courage and strength, and yet, in spite of all 
the hours he spent on the roofs in company with love- 
lorn cats, he barely managed to eke out a living. 

“The two youngsters, their mother, and me,” said he, 
“that inikes four, and four stomachs to fill is not # small n ‘ 
alfair; it means work, Jean!” that is to say, a mere bar of iron. 

And work he did, poor man, and yet he never knew In December it is soon night: already the watchers | 
what it meant to have a few spare coins laid by in the | saw but a faintly outlined form amid the mists of twi- 
corner of a drawer. light, and they began to grow uneasy. How would poor | 

The winter of IXT9-1S80, cruelly rigorous, as will be | Jean Renard manage now? He could no longer sev to 
remembered, taxed the slater rndely. No work to be | work, and was in greater danger than ever. : : 
had: to warm his bleod he was obliged, from time to Suddenly a small light showed in the darkening night. 
time, to whip his arms back avd forth; but work also | Jean Renard, being a careful min, had thought to carry 
would have kept his blood in circulation, and in | with hima lantern. Soon nothing more could be seen | 
addition would have brought in money for dinners and | but that tiny light, gleaming on high like a star lost in 
break fasts. the clouds, and the anxious crowd began to disperse. 

Often, at this time, Jean) Renard looked up at the | Jean coutinned working, 
high steeple of the church of Grenouilleville, In many 
places tho ruined slates had fallen away pieco by 
piece. What a lot of work thero was to be done on 
that spire! 

OF course, it wax dangerous work. Joan know that, | 
but he knew his trade too. : 

Long ayo, also, the cock that perched on the summit 
of this spire had been blowa down during a storm, The 
parson had often been asked by his peuple to reinstate | 
this cock in his hizh station, and had always replied 


. 
rouille- 


On the morrow, at dawn, the early risers 
ville saw a frightful sight. 

Jean Renard hung, head downward, from the top of the | 
steeple, his feet still held by his ropes, : 

The unfortunate man had doubtless lost his balance, 
and in falling his work apron had turned bickward, thus | 
concealing his face. He no longer moved : dead probably | 
some hours since. / 

The parson, who was at once apprised, expressed his 


. 
of Greet 


PEARSON'S EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


I consent to replace the cock, but you wiil adel 


Hil give you ten | 


The parson, delighted at his success, spread the good | 


23 


| 
| Dut to inter the body, it had to be got down from its 
lefty perch. The fellow-citizens of the slater this time 
Fshowed preat decision. They would have the bedy, 
jand if necessary, would force the parson himself to go 
| vel yet it. 

When that person left the church, he found himself 
| confronted by a threatcoing crowel. 

“No, Mr. Parson, Ue shall not stay up there; it is 
| tn outrage!" 
| “My good friends, Fam quite of your opinion ; so get 
him down!” 

* You shall yo yourself, since you refuse to pay some 
one clse to go.” And already the most audacious, the 
anti-clerical faction, pushed the parson backward toward 
the church. 

Thoroughly alarmed, he at length exelaimed,— 

; “Tt is impessible; 1 do not know how to climb on 
roofs, Vl pay! Vil pay 1" 

"They ask two hundred francs to come from the city,” 
cried the men on all sides. 

“Ob! but Ul give them—" 

“Stop! Stop!" cried a veice. “UI do the job for 
t hundred franes.”” Andaman forced his way toward 
the parson, through the amazed villayers. 

“Jean Renard! Jean Renard!” burst from their lips. 


Tt was indeed Jean. He explained in a few words 
' how he had planned to trick the parson, who meant to 
get the better of him. After his work was finished, he 
came down, entered the bell tower, and dressed a dummy 
in his clothes; he then remounted and hung his effigy 
from the steeple. 

But ctligy or not, it was a dishorour to Grenouilleville, 
suspended from their church spire, and must remain 
there no longer. 

Jean Renard climbed up and unhooked the supposi- 
titious corpse, which fell upon the square beneath, amid 
veneral cheers and laughter. 

The parson thus got the worst of tho bargain ; his 
money after all, paid for the weather cock. 


. . . . : . . 

This was not the end of the matter, however, 

“T yave Jean Renard a first-class funeral servic,” 
thought the parson, ‘tand he shall pay fer it.” 

Ho then began suit azainst the slater, who, naturally, 
refused to pay. 

*tdid not ask you for burial service, Mr. Parson.” 

“None ask that. my son, and yet all tinish that way. 
You were thought dead = 

“But twas not, happily; and idso, in that cass, it is 
never the customer who pays, Carry your bill to my 
heirs.” 

“To your heirs! 
dead.” 

“Then why did you bury me 5" 

“But, unhappy man, prayed for the salvation of 
your soul!” 

“The salvation of my soul! Pray for the salvation of 
your own, for Lam net sure that PE have a soul.” 

“ Heretic!" murmured the priest. 

“ The cause is heard,” said, in his turn, the justice of the 
peace, who gave judgment as follows : 

© Considering that Jean Renard tricked the parson, but 
that the parson had first tricked Jean Renard ; 

“Considering that the trade of a priest is to pray fur 
the salvation of souls, as it is that of slaters to set up 
weather- cocks : 

““Bnt, whereas the slater could no more have set up a 
weather-covk that had not fallen down than the parson 
could pray for the salvation of a soul that was not in 
peril; 

“Whereas, finally, Juan Renard aftiems that he has no 
sonl, andin that case no use for prayers : 

“We, therefore, reject the suit of the Parson of 
Grenouilleville, ancl doe condemn him to pay thp costs 


You have none, since you are not 


| thereof.” 


Aud all Grenonillevilly laughs yet. 
—i—— 
“Do von keep adi ? . 
Cirace 2 o Yours. ye kept one fer the first week in 
Jeamaey for the past seven vecurs.” 


sentiments in intolerable form :— 
“Unlucky fellow! Well, at least, he hacl put back the | 
cock!” 
& Vos,” was replied, & but we cannot leave the corpse up 
there; it must be got down.” : 
“That is true,” said the priests “it must be brought | 
down, but who will do it 7” 
“That, Mr. Parson, is your business, Get workmen | 
from the city, if you must, at no matter what costs the 
body of Jean Renard must net renvon up there. ; 
Get workmen from the city—that was very expensive. 


that he asked nothing better, if he could manage to do 
so without its costing him anything. 

Jean Renard had an inspiration: “Suppose 1 propose 
to the parson to put back his cock for nothing, if he will 
ive mo the work that is to be dono on the steeple. 

But tho parson was a miser, and he replied that it made | 
no difference to him if tho steeple was leaky, as he did | 
not sleep thero. e 

“Repair as much as you want to, 
“but L will not give you a farthing. ms 

Tho slater found this too little, and gavo up the attr, 
koeping, however, a grudyo against the parson. 


aiid he to Jean, 


a 


Norte is mnere clisheattening to i dian than the 


discovery that he has qaarried: ae wean whe loves te 


ke qolus writiigetable i order. 
<— 
Yeu seldoin see scm se honest that de says te his 
wifes © Where did) Pleave miy iit? Hle usnally says, 
© Where didi veu pnt it 2" 


= 2 - 
— le 


At about this epoch there was a change in the Mayor. 
alty of Grenouilleville. The new maxistrate inaugurated 
his rule by asking the parson to repaint the tlag, covered 
with rust, which crowned the steeple. ; 

“ But,” objected the parson, “youn do not ask me if I 
have the money to pay for this work. 

“Do not bother yourself about that, ivi 
mayor ; “have the flag repainted, and the munici 
shall pay.” 

“Very well, \ 
parson, none tuo happy at see! 
tloat over his steeple. 


replied the 
pality 


then, sinco you wish it.” replied the 
ng the national colours 


True to his principles, the parson beat down the price, 
frane by franc, in making his bargain with Jean Kaparil § 
and when it was concluded, the priest added, And it 


and the parson hesitated, but it had te be done. dust i 
then it was learned in the village that the priest had: 
pushed his avarice to the point ef trying to get his 
weather-cock repaired for nothing, and feelings of aver- 
sion for him developed in the breasts of his parishioners. 
A subscription was opened for the orphans of the tiler. | o 
and tho same day a hundred franes were paid in; little. : ; es ae 
but the people of Grenouilleville were not rich, A man Shvex or cight of them were talking in the court the 
had gone to the city, but they asked two hundred franes, | other day about the best position in which to sleep, 
and the parson found that ridiculously exorbitant. So. * The on my face,” said one, 
the next day, the corpse being still suspended from the, 7! lic on my back, aid another. 
steeple, funeral ceremonies were held in front of the, Tlie on my Jeft side,” sail a third, and so on until 
great church door, draped for the ovecasion ; and all] it reached an old fellow writing at a desk, ate 
Ctrenouilleville jeined in the Tet prayers for Jean “it doesn't make any difference to me how | lie,’ he 
Reowored, : svidl, without stompin NW cerk, © Pin a lawyer. 


Jack Rousprn: “Tsn't Miss Belle a beauty 07 

Miss Vi Yes. But ven know beauty as only skin 
deep? 

Wo Rounder: Well, 
crouch fer me.” 


Pie ne cannibal. That's deep 
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THE MEZZO-MATTI. 


« Goop-mornina to you, Beppo. I have come after my 
shoes, cried a voice, in the bappiest of tones, outside the 
lattice. 

s Your, shoes ?” answered the cobbler, from inside, 
with a mingled expression of anger and amazement, as 
he hammerei away at his work, ; 


Paton ES ha certainly, I want my shoes; are they not 


“Not even on the lasts,” repli , i 
indifferent of tones. po Feplice: Hepes wy the sost 

“Oh! say you aro joking. For heaven's sake do not 
play upon my feelings! Not finished 2 Why, | ordered 
them ten days ago, and I had your most solemn promise 
—whieh the saints have recorded—that they should be 
ready to-day at noon. Alas! Alas! What shall I do ” 
I cannot go to church with Idiletta without my shes ; 
and to-day, at noon precisely, | am to be married!” 

“LT canot help that, Tito, my prince of bridegrooms, 
Sei wedding ; you and your Idiletta can wait a 
_ © But just consider, Beppo—the marriage guests are 
invited, the macaroni is already on the boil, and I must 
tag eee hea 

“Now,” thought Beppo, “I have Jong had a grnd 
against this Tito ; his nie are almost ready, aad sang 
be I may get a carlin moro for them hy holding them 
beak” and, not answering a word, he went on with his 
work. 

“Look, now,” said Tito, and he unbound the scarf 
that encircled his waist. “here are the ten carlins for 
them.” Beppo leaned his head out of the lattice, and 
saw a gold «ucat among the silver pieces. His cupidity 
was instantly aroused. Tito went on: “I am a richer 
man than I was yesterday, and [ have no objection to 
add a carlin moro, just for the pleasure of seeing my new 
buckles on them.” i 

“A richer man! So I see, Tito. 
half what they are worth.” 

“Beppo, Isten: in addition, when the fruit season 
comes, you shall havo a basket of melons, and just as 
ay figs as you can carry; and as to mulberries, 
why —— 

“Goodness grac'ous, how you promise!” interrupted 
the cobbler, with a smile of derision. “ Whose garden is 
to suffer, or has Tito, the vagabond, become governor of 
the province ?” 

“ Most skilful and greatest of shoemakers, I have had 
a stroke of good fortune; the biggest prize in the lot- 
tery is nothing to my luck. Just listen to me. I, Tito, 
am going to be a man pretty well-to-do in the world. 
My mother—as all the village knows—when I was an 
infant went to Naples, and there became uurse ina noble 
family. 

“Last night, as I was deeply immersed in thought, 
calculating whether [ could aflurd cheese with my to-day’s 
macaroni, a great lackey, all bedecked with gold, calls 
me by name, and says his master anxiously awaits my 
coming at the hotel, and begs me to follow him. I was 
dumb with surprise, but in | went. 

“Tn the handsomest room in the house I found a host 
of gentlemen, all equipped for the chase; and one of 
them, nobler and finer than the rest, with a royal de- 
coration in his button-hole, suddenly rises, seizes me 
around the neck, and introduces me to the company as 
his foster-brother. He asked questions about me and my 
poor mother, and shed tears when he heard of her death, 
and, giving me a piece of gold, bade me have masses said 
for the repose of her sonl. 1 told him that I was going 
to be married, and that Idiletta was the dearest, 
prettiest. sweetest ——” 

“Umph!” enviously interposed Beppo, jerking his 
shoulders on a level with his ears. “ And so ended the 
affair?” 

“No,” joyfully sang out Tito, slinging his cap up in the 
air. “My foster-brother, besides a handful of geld, 
gave me a broad slice of land, just over the hill 
there. Hurra! I shall grow my own figs and melons, 
and won't I build mo « house, and have a long-eared 
donkey, blessed be all tho saints! And now,” here Tito 
held up for want of breuth, “nothing is wanting to com- 
plete my happiness but those shoes; but if I do not have 
them in an hour,” here, with true Italian versatility of 
character, Tito’s voice and face were plunged in the 
deepest abyss uf melancholy, “I shall be the most wretched 
of men.” 

Beppo was silent, and thus he mused: “Twenty 
minutes will finish Tito’s shoes. This foster-brother has 
so overwhelmed this beggar, Tito, with joy, that the little 
wit the dog had has all left him. He is going to have a 
donkey and a wife! This rascally Tito is to be raised to 
the very tip-top of happinoss—is he? Well, he must 
afford to pay for his marriage shoes. This foster-brother 
has done all this for Tito. 

“Now I, Beppo, am nothing more than a poor cobbler, 
and can by no means pretend to have the power of this 
foster-brother—oh, no! not in the least—but still, if io 
my small way I, Beppo, can do anything to make him 
miserable, I, too, will have shown some power, though of 
rather a different sort. A basket of figs and a carlin 
more! the mean rascal! Let him say ten carlins more, 
five baskets of figs, and perhaps I will let him have them; 
for I have him at my mercy now.” f ; 

“Well, Beppo, answer quickly,” gasped out Tito, as if 
life or death were at stake. 


Eleven carlins is not 


“You may, perhaps, have them to-day ; they are com- 
menced, and I might perhaps finish them, provided I was 
properly paid for them. 1 am overrun with business. I 
am now mending Padre Alessandrino’s shoes.” 

“Why, Padre Alessandrino is to marry us.” 

“Exactly. Now, if I should work at your shoes, the 
good padre’s would not be finished, and the Church ’"— 
here the hypocrite crossed himself —“ the blessed Church 
calls for first obedience. Now, Tito, would you have his 
holiness go to mass with his toe out or with his heel run 
down P_ Would you, sacrilegious dog ?” 

Here was a quandary for ‘Tito, and there was logic in it 

“ But,” added Beppo, “if you will give me ten carlins 
moro and ten baskets of figs, why then, perhaps - 

“T cannot afford it. Oh, what shall 1 do” 

“ Wear your old ones,” tanntingly said Beppo. 

“Why poke fun at moe? You know I have pone bare- 
foot ever since I was born !” 

“Cannot help that, signor landholder : if you have gone 
so long in nutural silk stockings, hop about so a trifle 
longer. My terms are ten carlins more and in a half- 
hour I chall ask twenty; so make up your mind, and if 
you have nothing better to offer, the sooner you get out 
of my sunlight the better ;" and with this Leppo closed 
the lattice witb aslam, through which Tito’s handsome 
face had been peering like # Titian in a rustic frame. 
Tito's steps wero heard slowly moving away, and Beppo 
resumed his hammer and in an audible tone thus talked 
to himself: 

* Confound his luck! why should this Tito swim in a 
sea of gold? This Idiletta! who does she take me for, 
to turn up her nose at Beppo and jump at Tito? It is 
true, I never demeaned myself by asking her to have me. 
Sho is comely, but has not a coppor in the world. I do 
not care about her, though she might have waited, if only 
through politeness, to se# what my int ntions were, and 
whether I had made a ch. i:2. 

“To the evil one with my trade! Tf I could only leave 
a sharp nail in the heel of every shoe | cobbled, how | 
would glory in it; it is a satisfaction, however, to know 
that the leather I put in them is not worth a straw. 
Tito will give me no more? Wo shall see. The sun has 
already passed my window, and it must be noon, and Tito 
will have to mako a higher bid — fifteen carlins more at the 
very lowest—he can afford it. Even suppose they do not 
yet married to-day, they will have to to-morrow or the next 
day, and this time a year hence they will not perceive it; 
for may I be hanged if he gets his shoes to-day without 
well paying for them.” 

Just then a supplicating knock was heard at the win- 
dow. “Ab,” said Beppo, never budying, “1 thonght as 
much; he will pay for them ; let him knock again.” 

“Beppo, it is Tito; open! open!” Beppo, with 
feigned amazement, opened tho window, and there stood 
Tito, the picture of despondency. “In the name cf all 
the saints, my shoes!” he said. 

“1 told you an hour ago that you mnst pay for them. 
want fiftcen carlins now,” 

“Let me implore you.” 

“ Fifteen carlius!” 

“T can give nothing more.’ 

“Well, then, off with you!” 

“ But you promised me the shoes!” 

“T do not care a wax-end if | did ; circumstances alter 
cases. He! ho! Wear one of your Idiletta’s--her fect 
are big enough!” 

“Tam not to have the shoes, then * 

“No; if you want them to-day at noon —and it wants 
just twenty minutes of it-—I must be paid a carlin the 
minute. Perhaps somebody else in the village will make 
‘em in time.” Beppo relied on being the only shoemaker 
in the place. 

“ Mother of mercies, what shall 1 do—o—o!” blub- 
bered Tito, in a paroxysm of grief. 

“Stop your bellowing, you sucking calf, and hand over 
the money, or do without them.” 

“Well, then,” suddenly answered Tito, with a smile, 
and as cool as an iced lemonade, "1 will not want them 
at all, not even for a gift.” 

“What!” said Beppo, between his teoth. “ Well, do 
without them; they shall shoe your betters.” 

“TIT have not the least donbt of it,” added Tito very 
quictly, as he drew from under his jacket a pair of danc- 
ing pumps, on which sparkled the biggest possible kind 
of buckles. “See, look, Beppo, how these fit!” and le 
put one on; “they fit like the skin to a grape, and you 
could not make such to save your soul, Now addio, 
addio—I bear no malice. Come to the wedding ard 
welcome—we are going to have such a dance here is 
a new step in the tarantella,” and here Tito cut a pigeon- 
wing, one foot baro and the other clegantly shod. ney By 
the way, just think of it; we spend to-morrow at Naplos, 
the first day of the honeymoun—won't we go into the 
Ravioli, lighten the wine-tlask, and see Polichinello! J 
am mad with joy—addio! addio!” and away he bounded 
like a deer. 

Beppo stood stock-still. ; 

“This foster-brother has given him a pair of cast-cff 
slippers; may they give him the gont——" here he brought 
down the hammer on his thumb with an awful whack, and, 
with a yell, threw it from him. The implement described 
a somersault or so, pitched into the middle of his water 
vase, shivering it to pieccs, and then, with a ricochet. 
went smashing through the lattice. “ Just my luck ! They 
are going to Naples, Tito and_Idiletta, are they ? May 
Vesuvius spit lava on them! By the holy St. Crispin, I 
will go there, too—yes, with his vory shoes, and just for 
spite Ill work at them this very minute, not that the 
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padre's are finished,” and saying this, he went to work, 
and presently Tito’s shoes were done. 

Beppo's surmise about Tito’s shoes was correct. Tito, 
chagrined at the idea of being married without shoes, 
had sought his patron, who instautly presented him with 
8 pair of his own, 

Tito told the story of his distress and tho cupidity of 
the cobbler with inimitable ekill, His story was listened 
to by all the gentlemen with exceeding gravity. Now it 
happened that Tito's patron was president, and the rest 
of the company members, of a celebrated club that then 
existed in Naples, and what they did I will now tell you. 


By sunrise next morning Beppo took his shces, tied 
the thongs together, sluny them over his stick, and 
trudged away toward Naples. 

The village was just getting hid behind a vine-clad hill, 
when past tlew the happy Tito with the blushing Idiletta 
In @ ceniage, Tracing away as fast as the horse could tear. 
They lovingly kissed their hands to him, threw him a 
flower and in a moment were lost in a cloud of dust. 

“Maladetta!” howled out Beppo after them, as he 
ground the flower in tho dust. “ May the axle-tree split, 
and may you break your necks in the ditch! No matter, 
it is but ten miles to Naples and I shall get there as soon 
usthey. Who are they that they should ride when their 
betters walk? = In Naples I shall sell these shovs, and, 
let me sce, | willhave a polenta and a tlask of Capri.” 

J Hulloa!” sang out a labourer, engaged in making a 
ditch by the roadside. “1 say,my young man, who are 
those two pretty people driving past so pleasantly ?” 

“Who? Astupid fellow, with his wife; may they be 
jolted to jelly!” 

“Ah?” said tho man, digging away. 

“Yes,” added Beppo, his mouth full of venom, “she is 
a slattern, but u proper match for a thief like her 
husband.” 

“ Well, appearances ara deceptive ; one nover can tell 
what people really are. Now, you,” went on to say the 
labourer, as he rested on his spade, “look like a shoe- 
maker, though, from what is hanging from your etick 
there, one might think——’ 

“What ¢" inquired Beppo. 

“Why, you see, if you tuke my advice, yeu won't ex- 
pose youreclf in that way; the game laws, you know, are 
very strict 

“What, under heavens, are you driving at ?” 

“Why, you seo,” said the man, with a cunning look, “a 
pair of birds lke those, I know, are tempting. What 
splendid fellows !—only take care the gamekeepers don't 
ask you where you got them.” 

“You are mad!” cried Beppo, giving him a look of 
disdain, as he marched along, with his shoes dangling 
from his stick. 

On he went a mile, until he met aman leading an ass, 
which bore huge baskets full of chickens and turkeys. 
With a loud “whoa!” the man stopped the beast, and 
thus accosted the astonished Beppo: 

“1 say, friend, have yon a mind to sell those birds 
there? I'll give you the pick of a turkey or a pair of 
fat chickens forthem. You are a lucky fellow to have the 
lirst of the season; take ‘em to tlic palace and offer them 
to the cook, and you will get your own price for them — 
they always buy the first birds. If I wes going to Naples, 
[ should not mind giving you forty carling for that pair. 
Suecess to you,’ and with this, jerking the ass, he went on 
his way. 

Stock-still stood Beppo in amazement, his mouth wide 
open. “Strange!—wonderful! ‘To meet two crazy 
people, one after the other—what can it portend ? Oh, St. 
Jeromio keep the evil eye from me!” 

On he went, until the road descended to the bottom of 
a pleacant valley. At the base of the hill, Beppo saw a 
travelling carriage, which two stout horses were slowly 
drigging up the hill. As they came leisurely by, Beppo 
saw two gentlemen inside, and when they were almost 
opposite, he heard one of them say to the other: 

“There now, talk to moe about your bustards or your 
mallards. Nonsense! There is a pair of pheasants worth 
more than all the beccaficos and ortolans in the world. 
Give me one of those well larded, and basted with oil, and 
done brown to a turn, and I declare it to be a morsel fit 
for a king. Hulloa! Postilion, stop your horses! 
Young man, what do you want for those pheasants?” 

Beppo heard no more, but, taking to his heels, ran 
down the hill; a big stone caught his foot, and he rolled 
on the ground. “Can 1 be bewitched,” roared the 
cobbler, looking round, as he gave a sidelong glance 
at his shoes, “or am T drunk? Everybody calls) m 
shoes pheasants! Am IT sunstruck ¥” Here he anne 
rubbed his eyes, and gazed allrighted at his shoes. “ 1¢ 
is impossible, and yet everybody says so!” He bathed 
his head in the running brook, and recovering from his 
bruises, went slowly along, Lut by no means comfort- 
ably. 

4 latent, unaccountable uneasiness had hold of him. 
Gradually his pace slackened, his knees trembled, and 
great drops of perspiration streamed down his face. 
“ Pheasants!” he exclaimed ; “arethey pheasants? Am 
I Beppo, or somebody else 7” He looked anxiously round 
for someono to testify to his identity. “St. Jeromio 
help mo--I wear your medal round my neck !” and he 
felt for it in his breast. It was there, and he mechanic- 
ally repeated an Ave, looking cautiously all about him. 
Ho started. A hundred feet further on, under an olive- 
tree, lay a little child, sound asleep. He walked thought- 
fully towards it. his 4 ve half finished. 
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Suddenly, with one of those strange mental efforts, his 
mind was mado up -the child must determine the sub- 
ject. With across face and flashing eye, ho sprang at 
the child, gave it a brutal shake, and, holding in one 
hand the shoes, and in the other his uplifted stick, he 
roared out—“ You beggarly little imp, what are these ” 
Tell me truly, or I will break every bone in your 
body.” . 

The child rubbed its sloery eyes—then shouted, with- 
out a moment's hesitation, ‘“ Pheasants! pheasants!” 

“Goodness!” exclaimed Beppo, “is the saying true, 
that children and fools speak the truth ?” and instantly, 
from a state of suspense, he sprang, at one bound, to the 
certainty that his shoes were pheasants. 

“They are pheasants—rather of the black breed, but 
pheasants they must be.” 

“Of course they are,” cried the child, “and a finer 
pair of birds I never saw.” 

“What are they worth?” 

“ Seventy-five carlins to the poorest country huckster, 
and in Naples he could sell them at double that 
price.” . : 

“You “aro a clever little fellow,” sweetly replicd 
Beppo; “and now, little dear, go on with your nap. 
Viva!” exultingly cried the cobbler, as he took the high 
road. “Luck has come to more people than to Tito. 
There must be some saint who has taken me under his 
special protection. Here am I, possessor of a splendid 
vair of pheasants (how I can't exactly say) worth one 
taeied and fifty carlins, at the lowest estimation.” 

Just then a setter-dlog bounded across the road, and a 
sportsman emerged froma he eget thicket. 

“Here, Fido! here,” cried the hunter, and in ran tho 
dog. “ Down,” said the master, and the animal crouched 
at his feet. ‘I say, countryman, where on carth did you 
get those pheasants? Whata brace! Here have I been 
beating this cover ever since sunrise, and without a 
tingle shot. 1 hate to go home with an empty gamebag, 
and if you have a mind to sell, say the word. Will two 
hundred carlins buy them ? ” 

“No,” answered Beppo, “ I have been offered two 
hundred and fifty for them.” 

“Well, they are dirt cheap ae that; at Naples you may 
get twice that for them. What a braco of birds—what 
splendid tails!” and here he stroked down the shoes ; 
his dog commenced a scrics of eccentric jumps at them. 
‘* Look, now, at that dog; there is a nose for you; knows 
them right off. Well, good-day to you; I am sorry 
I have not money enough about me to buy 
them; good-bye; I wish you luck!” and away wont 
hunter and dog. 

“Per Bacco! who docs this fellow take mo for, with 
his offer; my birds are not for such poor mouths as his. 
Strange how the dog knew them. Why shouldn't he ?— 
it is his nature. Zounds! how heavy they are! But 
thank gracious, there is Naples, and in five minutes I 
shall be in the markct-place.” 

With this he hurried on, never hecding a priest, a 
soldier, and a water-carrior, who all stopped and admired 
his golden pheasants. 

He soon was in the suburbs, elbowing his way through 
the motley crowd, but was somewhat surprised that no 
one took any notice of his precious gamo. “ Ah,” said 
he, “these poor boggars don't know a golden phensant 
from a goose ; wait until I get on the plaza.” Passing 
through a narrow street, Beppo heard the sound of a 
tambourine, and a merry laugh chiming to it. Presently 
two ple, arm-in-arm, leaned over the balcony, and 
kissed their hands to him; it was Tito and Idilotta. 

“Come up, come up,” cried Tito; “this is the place; 
we are just going to have a dance.” 

“To the evil one with you,” answered Beppo, “ crow of 

a Tito and cat of an Idiletta. 1 suppose you are the 
only ones who can enjoy themselves in Nuples. See! 
look! I huve here,” and he shook his stick, with the 
shoes dangling on them, “what will let me buy you and 
your Idiletta.” ; 
_ “They are only a pair of——” Here the speech was 
interrupted by Tito’s pretty wife, who, giving him a loud 
kiss, playfully pulled him in at the window. 
__ Beppo got to the grand plaza, which was thronged, for 
it was market day. He looked round for a place, and 
spying an empty spot between a fish-woman and a vege- 
table vendor, insinuated himself into the vacant space. 
Taking the shoes from off his stick, and carefully blowing 
off the dust from them, he exposed them to view. Noone 
as much as took notice of him. He was slightly disap- 
pointed; so, crowding before his two neighbours, ho 
commenced yelling at the top of his voice :—- 

“Pheasants — golden pheasant! Who will buy ? 
Who wants ’em ?” 

“Stop your noise!” growled the fish-woman. 

“Stop my noise’ I bad better stop my nose, for your 
fish smell most disagreeable. Pheasants! pheasants !” 

“TI say, you idiot, what on earth are you howling? 
ee do you see any pheasants ?” inquired the cabbage- 
seller. 

“ Pheasants |” roared out Beppo, not heeding her. 

Somo boys came up who stared in amazement at 
Beppo, holding his shoes hizh over their heads. “ Pepe ! 
Pepe! a lark! a man with an old pair of shocs, who says 
they are pheasants. I say, Aunty Cabbage, is not 
he——” and here the urchin made that particular Italian 
sign, which consists in touching the forehead with the 
ee and giving the hand a wag or 80, which is the 
Neapolitan for crazy. 

“Pheasants! golden, golden!” kept on Beppo. 


” 


“Shoes! an old pair of shoes!” interrupted the cab- 
bage-woman. “ Zerlina, that man is a lunatic.” : 

“You lie, you scorpion! it is you who are mad,” re- 
torted Beppo. : ; 

“Liar yourself!" responded Zerlina, throwing 1 slice 
of tunny-fish at him. 

“A fight! a row! a crazy man!” sang out the assem- 
bled crowd. Somebody threw a rotten melon, and a 
bombardment of spoiled vegetables followed. Beppo, 
foaming with rage, laid about him with his stick ; the 
two women closed with him, and in a twinkling he was 
soused in the fountain. 

“ Police! police!” cricd the crowd; “a crazy man 
just broken loose from the mad-house! help! murder ! 
down with him!” : . 

Poor Beppo was in the water; every time his head 
appeared, as quickly was it pushed under again. Up 
came the sbirri. ‘“ What does all this mean, you black- 
guard, kicking up a fuss in the market place ? This is 
no place to sell shoes!” and the police pulled the cobbler 


out of the water by the ears. 


“] was selling my pheasants,” cried Beppo—his mouth 


full of slime—not a bit cooled by the immersion. 


“ Signor policeman, ho is mad—srazy as a hare,” cried 


the women. 


“ Off with him,” yelled the peop!c. Beppo was kicked 


and pommelled by every one who could get a chance at 
him, and at last—more dead than alive —was Ingged to 
the guard-honso. 


That night his head was shaved, and he was copiously 
bled. Noxt morning, the head magistrate was on the 


point of sonding him to the mad-house, when in the nick 
of time came a note to the committing magistrate which 
read as follows :— 


EXCELLENZA, ETC., ETC., ETC. : 

The club of which you were once a most useful member 
send you the following, which please notice. Keppo, the 
shoemaker, broke his word with his customer, through envy 
and jealousy, at the same time with the desire of extorting 
moncy from him. The club, happening to hear of the cir- 
cumstance, determined to punish Beppo, and so arranged 
it that every one from Beppo's village to Naples vowed his 
shoes were pheasants, and Beppo believed them. We regret 
that Beppo was a greater fool than we took him for, Ea- 
closed please find ten carlins, which present to Beppo on 
our part, ax the original price for his shocs, 

We are, Excellenza, 
- With much respect, 
Tuk Mezz0-Martt. 

Beppo was sent home, a wiser man. His disposition 
was much sweetened, though tho villagers declared that 
for a long time ho was quite shaken as to his under- 
standing. 

a4 
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‘WHO COMES HERE ?’ 


“Hatr! Who comes here?” 

“Friends with the countersign.” 

“ Advance one and give the conutersign !’ 
It was the relief going the ronuds to change the 
pickets, and I was dropped ont at post No. 7. We had 
fought Leo all day long on the strangest battle-field of 
the whole war—in the Wilderness. From right to 
loft flank, from front to rear, we were hemmed in b 

forest and thicket. There were swamps in whic 

lizards and serpents lurked, thickets in which the co 

whippoorwill built its nest, dense spots of forest whic 

seemed never to have echoed the ring of the woodman's 
uxe, 

We had fought from tree to tree, from thicket to 
thicket, from glade to glade, pushing back the grey lines 
hero, bafiled and compelled to give ground at other points. 
Lee’s lines barred the way. Never a man in his whole 
army whose musket-barrel was not hot that day. Never 
aman who did not feel that he was fighting for the life 
of the Confederacy. 

How the forest shook and trembled as the great guns 
sent their deadly missiles crashing through the foliage ! 
How the thickets blazed up in flames, the severed limbs 
crashed down, the sunny glades turned dark as night 
with the powder-smoke settling over them! The dead 
outnumbered the bushes ; the wounded wailed and cried 
as I never heard them before or after. Thore was some- 
thing so sombre—so grucsome—so unearthly in fightin 
a foe unseen in the semi-darkness that the shouting a 
imprecations usually heard in the lines gave place to 
silence and pale faces. 

Darkness had come at last and the roar of battle had 
died away to a low growl. Grant had failed to drive Lee. 
We knew that from flank to flank. If he could not force 
a passage through those grey lines he could flank them. 
Before the sun went down we knew that he would do 
it. It was not yet night when the movement began, 
but my division would be one of the last to move, and 
wo must hold our ground and prevent the Confederates 
from discovering what was taking place. It was a 
curious coincidence of war that Lee was also moving by 
the flank, both armies marching in parallel lines from 
a battle-field which had yielded neither victory nor 
defeat to either side. 

Post No. 7 was under a large tree on the edge of a 
thicket. To the south there was a strip of open ground, 
then a thicket, then an old field, in which stood a log 
cabin. It was alonely place, well away from the camps, 
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the dead, and the dying, but I was glul to be alone. 
All along the lines there was a growling of musketry ; 
but this was but a bloff--a bit of acting to cover 
the real design. 1 had been nearly an hour on the 
ost without anything happening to alarm me, when | 
il a person moving in the thicket across the open 
strip. 

Was it a person? Riderless horses had gallope:l 
about that day almost without number; this might be 
one which had found shelter in that thicket. 

Rustle! rustle! Step! step! 

It was a cautious movement. Whoever it was hoped 
to reach me without discovery, but there were deal 
leaves under foot and the thicket was dense. A 
hare could not have moved without betraying its 
presence, 

Rustle! Rustle! . 

Kneeling down so as to see under the darkness, as it 
were, I suddenly made out a black object against the 
dark background. It is neither horse nor mule ; it is 


ahuman being. A scout from the enemy's picket post, 
only a quarter of a mile away? A wounded man hobbling 
about to find succour ? one of our own scouts returning - 


“Who comes here?” 

There is a silonce for fifteen seconds and then a 
woman's voice answers : 

“T can't find the place! 
place !” 

Ay! it was a woman's voice, and it had a sob in it, 
too. A woman there in the darkness between thw 
hostile lines—with powder-smoke still in the air, with 
stray bullets darting through the thickets with a whiz, 
as of somo great insect stirred to anger | 

“Who comes here?” 

“T wish it wasn’t so dark! 
very tired!” 

And thon sho came across tho open strip towards mo, 
miking no stop, never hesitating, walking straight up to 
ne ae if she could seo as well by night as in the sunshine 
of day. 

“1 can't find the place!” sho sobbed as she camo to a 
stop within arm’s length. 

“(iood God, woman! but what are yon dving here?” 
I gasped, almost terrified at her presence. 

“See! seo!” she replied, holding a bundle out towards 
me. “One time I saw a beautiful spot in tho woods, and 
said to myself that if he died I would bury him there, 
but I can’t find it—I can't find it!” 

“What is it, woman? What have you got there ?” 

“Seo! see! Don't be afraid. He's dead! He can't 
speak or move. Take him!” 

She put a bundle into my arms and I cried out and 
let fall my musket. It was the body of a baby about a 

ear and a half old. Dead? Yes! Dead from a cruel 
nulet which had pierced its little body and left a great 
wound which looked horrible to me in the dim light! 
Dead and cold and bathed in its own blood—dead for 
hours! And when I reached out and touched the shaw! 
or wrap worn by the mother my fingers burned at the 
feel of blood! 

“] have carried him such a long, long way,” she 
moaned, “and I have seen so many dead men and heard 
so many guns! You'll help me, won't you—help me to 
find the place and bury poor baby ?” 

“Was it your baby? Did you livo in tho cabin 
beyond the thicket?” Tasked, still holding the little 
corpse. 

“ He was so happy!” she said as she patted the little 
bare head with a motherly hand. “And I was so happy, 
too! He won't never langh and crow again, will he? 
I've got to find that beautiful place and bury him haven't 
I? And you'll help me ; yes, 1 know you will. 

She had lost her mind. Think of it—an insane 
mother wandering over a bloody battle-field with her 
dead child in her arms. She had but one idea—to bury 
it in a beautiful dell which she had once visited—a dell in 
which Federal or Confederate were doubtless then burying 
their own dead. 

1 knew not what to do. I could not leave my post 
and I did not want her to go wandering further. "I was 
trying to soothe and quiet the woman when she sud- 
denly cried out :— 

Ab! it is not so dark now and I can find the place. 
T'll go on ahead and dig the grave and «lo you follow on 
with baby. Poor baby! He won't know that he is buricd, 
will ho? I can find the place and yon—”" 

“Come back! come back!" I called to her as she fled 
away inthe darknoss, but she was two hundred fect away 
as she answered me :— 

“T'll find the place! Poor, poor baby !" 

And when the relief came I told the story and poimted 
to the bundle resting on the ground beside me. 

_“God pity her!” whispered the sergeant as he lifted 
his cap. 

“God pity her!” echoed all the others as they stood 
uncovered around the poor little corpse. 

Time meant human lives that night. Grant was 
moving hy the flank; Lee was moving by the flank to 
match him. The morrow was to witness more slaughter 
—make thousands of widows and orphans. 

Dig here!” said the sergeant and with our bayonets 


we scooped out a shallow ; 
minute's time. grave in scarcely more than a 


“Carefully, now! 
That will do. 
ward, march!” 


And yet men write of the glory of war! 


It is so dark T can't find the 


Tam so tired—so very, 


r Poor little thing! Now fill in! 
God knows where it lies. Fall in—for- 


A PHANTOM AT CHESS, 


Ir was long age in India. 1 was connected with the 
British Press as war correspondent, and also, to come 
extent, with the Government. 

I was in Bombay, engaged upon a secret Government 
commission, and was being entertained by a wealthy 
native, occupying a two-storey bungalow in the most 
aristocratic quarter of Malabar Hill. He was entirely 
ignorant, however, concerning my mission, as my only 
hope of success lay in absolute secrecy. 

fy own room was as secluded as possible. It was a 
storey above the ground, with a sale window opening 
upon an extensive garden behind the house. A singlo 
door opened upon the inner corridor, and, asa precaution, 
while I was in the room I always kept the door securely 
bolted. The room was a luxury of Oriental magnificence, 
but business made such constant demands upon my time 
that I poorly appreciated its temptations to ease. 

One night there remains as vividly upon my mind as 
though it were but four-and-twenty hours ago. The 
moon shone as it shines only in India. The night wind 
from the sea came in a tempting breeze through tho win- 
dow, scented by the grove of swect limes and almonds 
through which it had passed on the way. 

Just under the window was an open space of about 
three hundred feet, with tho proverbial bathing pool in 
the centre. It was so light that I conld even seo tho 
night moths fluttering about the fountain. 

Farther away, in tho outskirts of the grove, tho fire- 
flies were darting, and the night was so still that I could 
not only hear the flapping wings of the bats in tho grove 
and the rustle of the plaintain leaves, but the musical 
yroans of some belated boatmen as they pulled for the 
shore from some fishing trip down the harbour. 

Over the grove I could see the moonlight lying like a 
sheet of burnished silver upon the subtlo undulations of 
the beautiful bay—the broad, blue harbour of Bombay. 

For several hours I had been working upon a weekly 
report of what had thus far proved a thoroughly un- 
successful mission. I know of nothing more vexing and 
oxhausting than making up such a report, and, thorcuglly 
tired, I placed the report in an ofticial envelope and care- 
fully sealed but did not address it. Then | left the 
precious inlaid ebony writing-table and turned to the 
window. 

How long I stood there watching the scono just de- 
scribed I do not know. It was peculiarly quieting after 
my nervous employment. I was just beginning to think 
of the tempting couch under its cloud of gauze drapory 
at the opposite end of the room, whor | heard the cry of 
the night watchman, in front of the house, announcing 
that the clocks were striking twelve and that he was 
wide awake. 

It was midnight. What a glorious night!) Why could 
it not always be midnight? Why should it soon be 
followed by a sultry, suffocating Bombay day ” 

Midnight! Hark! There was the distant cry of the 
watchman away down by the old fort. Who would have 
thought that a human voice could bo heard so far off? 
He, too, was saying that it was midnight. 

Had the breeze suddenly grown colder? Something 
like a shiver ran down my back. My hands were icy cold. 
A moment before I was drowsily thinking of the shortest 
vossible way of placing mysclf upon that tempting conch. 
Now I was suddenly restless and undeniably nervous. 1 
lit a cigarette to quiet mysclf, but steod with my face 
intently towards the window. 

For some unaccountable reason [did not dare to turn 
about. The room behind me was asstillas death. What 
was the matter? Shiver after shiver crept along my 
back. Was it simply the fact that it was midnight? 
Was it the premonition of a fever? Was some ono crecp- 
ing up behind me? Nonsense! 1 shuddered, and witha 
startled motion, in spite of my effort to be composed, 
threw the cigarette out of the window and turned sharply 
about. 

The swing lamp moved slowly in the breeze, but the 
room was empty. Of cours 1 was alone, Yet 1 knew 
very well that | was not alone. 

I'tried to walk slowly across tho room, but my fect 
moved with sudden jerks. Despising myself for doing it. 
I cast a searching glance into every corner. J even tried 
the door, though I could gece with my eyes that it was 
bolted, and hear the heavy breathing of my servant asleep 
on the rug outside. 1 lifted the ganze about tho couch, 
though I could seo through it without, Thero was not a 
place in the room where a cat could have hidden, There 
was not a living creature tho size of a mouse in tho rourn, 
and yet I knew I was not alone. j 

Iam no spiritualist. I know as little as possible, for a 
man of the world, about the occult and the phantasma- 

oric theories. 1 am prone —too prone, perhaps —to 

lieve in what I see and hear, and not to believe in what 
I do not see and hear. Upon this occasion, however, 1 
saw nothing, heard nothing, and yet, shivering and --1 
eonfess it—thoroughly frightened, | believed, I absolutely 
knew that there was someone beside myself in that 
eae: on the point of going to the door and waking 
my servant that he might come in and keep me compiny. 
Nothing but shame prevented me. I drow a light divan 
and a carved ivory table to the centro of the room, lit a 
taper held in the mouth of a grim bronze dragon, the 
only object upon the table, and, throwing myself upon 
thé divan, took up the evening paper. — 

Midnight! The word kept ringing in my ears. The 
rustle of the paper startled me. I fully realised the 


absurdity of my position, and laughed at myself as 1 
threw the paper on the floor, but it was exquisitely pain- 
ful and wholly beyond my control Remombering my 
favourite hookah, [ determined to try an Oriental smoke, 
sa that if anything conld quict my nerves that would 
do it. 

The bowl was empty. Tho boy had forgotten to fill 
it. Had it not been a longer walk to the dvor than to 
the table where the tobacco was kept, I should lave 
made the empty hookah an excuse for calling the sleep- 
ing rascal. As it was, | was literally afeaid to cross the 
room again. It was only half as far to tho table. I cast 
a quick glance all about the room, thea hurriedly rose, 
reached the table, took up the tobacco case, and turned 
about. : 

Let me say a word in justice to myself. Here, in my 
quiet, English home, I am relating an actual incident, as 
far as I can make it from being sensational—a simple 
experience through which I certaiuly passed when 
assuredly I was wide awake and as little inclined to 
accept tho mysterious as any one ever was in all his life. 
That is all that I can say for mysulf. You may take it— 
you will take it just as it pleases you. 

As I turned about, tho divan from which I had just 
risen was occupied by as handsome a Persian as ever | 
saw. He was lying there—a perfect picture of Oriontal 
ease—quictly examining the bronze dragon holding the 
lighted taper. 

My back had not been turned four seconds, yet he 
was not only there, he was also contentedly smoking my 
hookah. The bowl was empty and cold when I left the 
divan, and strong lungs, with # good light, require 
several seconds, at the least, to produce any appreciable 
smoke froma Hindoo hookah, yet about the Persian’s 
head there floated little wreaths of curling smoke as 
though he had been smoking for half an hour. 

There was nothing frightful about him. He was as 
delicate as a boy. I was much less nervous than | had 
been five minutes before and, after the first shock I 
stood for a minute, at least, silently surveying my un- 
ccremonious guest, assuring myself that | was awake, 
running througha little sun in mental arithmetic to test 
the action of my mind, and then turning again to con- 
sider what was evidently a most astonishing reality upon 
my divan. 

He was surcly a Persian of tho Persians. Tis mass of 
black hair was surmounted hy the garnet fez of the 
aristocracy. His dress was costly and perfect. With ono 
delicate hand he held the hookah stem to his lips; with 
the other he daintily tonched the bronze dragon, Ono 
pearl of enormous sizo was held by a delicate. silver 
setting upon his finger. 

With a sigh, he left off his examination, and, sperking 
in faultless English, said : 

“«Timperial Ciesar, dead and turned to cliy!" Hero is 
the god of my fathers, holding a candle for a degenerate 
infidel to read his evening paper.” Then, as though we 
had already been spending a lone evening together, he 
added : “Como, Ict us have a camo of cards, to kill, if 
wo can, this unbearable monotony.” 

Thero was something so commonplace about it that | 
almost forget the mystery and replied as PE wonld upon 
any other ocrasion: “You Persians have too many 
tricks at curds, foam not fond of being beaten in that 
way.” 

He leaned back wearily upon the divan, blew a little 
wreath of smoke throngh a larger one, and languidly 
asked: “Are the only tricks you tuiderstand those of a 
(Government spy >” 

I started and doubtless turned pale. My ostensible 
profession was ono of war correspondent. The success 
which I had hitherto met with asa Government detective 
had been greatly due to the fact that except the Viceroy, 
his secretary, and the chief of the police department not 
a living soul knew of my connection with that business. 
In the present case such knowledge, especially in the 
hands of a native, would utterly frustrate tho end. It 
was not a pleasant discovery, but gathering myself to- 
gether, 1 endeavoured to ignore his insinuation, and 
replied : 

“Chess is a better game and is the pride of you 
Persians. Lb would beat yon at a yume of chess if Thad 
the men and beard.” 

“One game is as good as another,” he muttered lan- 
gnidly. “Sit down and have a game of chess.” 

1 could not take my cycs from the beantiful pearl upon 
his slender hand as he motioned me to a chair on the 
opposite side of the table. 

It was less than ten minutes before that (had drawn 
that divan and table into the centre of the room. Pknow 
that they stood alone there. The chair, which Tow noticed 
for the first time, was the only ence of its hind in the 
room. It was of curions construction, as much like an 
English chair as anything to be found ino an Oriental 
home, and had been placed in the room by my courteous 
host in deference to my Knglish blood. It invariably 
stood at the head of my bed, which was in tho furthest 
corner of the apartment. | had never used it anc never 
touched it in my life. More than that, from the 
moment whea I rese from the divan, | had been directly 
between tho divan and the bed, : 

I was determined not to show my astonishment, and, 
anxious to convince myself that the chair was a reality, 
without a moment's hesitation I deliberately seated 
myself. ' é 

There was no doubt about the chair, buta new surprise 
awaited me. The Persian I:y at len, th upon the divan, 
carelessly blowing wreaths of smoke direetly upward. 
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He contd not have brought bis hand within two feet of 
the table since the time he had thrown himself back upon 
the divan, before Psuggested a game of chess. Indeed, 
he had not moved except to motion me to a chair. 

The tablo was a light bamboo frame, supporting a 
carved ivory top. T noticed that the Persian’s eye rested 
constantly upon me, but not intently. The lids dropped 
over them as though it required all his energy to ise 
him awake, For my own cyes, except for an occasional 
ylance, on what [could sco without looking directly, I 
could not take them from that great beautiful pearl. Now, 
however, drawing my chair to the table, I noticed an 
elaborate chess-board laid upon tho table, and beside it a 
box of exquisitely-carved chess-men, in white and stained 
ivory. 

Rousing a little, the Persian remarked, with evident 
disgust : * The white man is as slow as life's monotony. 
Let us begin the game. | long to sce the spasm of joy 
that will come into your marble face when you have 
vanquished me. Victory—victory is the only incident 
that thrills the English heart with joy.” 

With a sigh, he raised himself upon one elbow and, 
gracefully emptying the men upon the board, began 
arranging them. That done, he looked up, and with 
utter indifference asked: “ What are the sees a 

I took refuge in bravado and sullenly replied ; “ Name 
your own and | will double them against you.” 

He smiled as he replicd with the utmost courtesy : 
“You seom to trust your skill, and it makes me timid. 
Till we know upon what we are venturing fortunes, let us 
make a mild wager. Let it be something novel and amus- 
ing, instead of expensive. Put it that when you have 
won you shall ask a favour of mo and T must grant it, or 
that if by any accident, the victory should rest with me, 
the favour bo reversed. 

“That would depond upon what you asked,” I replied, 
doubtfally, “And, as for me, there is no favour that L 
can ask of you.” 

He smiled impatiently, and responded: Englishmen 
are boldas this bronze dragon when they hold the candle 
in their jaws, Let me help you to see with those blind 
eyes, and then note how voraciously you will devour my 
wager. If yon win nay, you have said it, you will win. 
Well, when you win, think of the two months you have 
spent in trying to locate the counterfeit rupee stamp upon 
Mobarak, the Ethiopian. Do not let me vex you. We 
are quite alone. Think of the sealed packet lying there 
upon your writing-desk, in which you have told the 
Viceroy bnt the tithe of truth when you say that your 
progress has been slow, difticnlt and doubtful. Do not 
let me disturb you so, Lam speaking to no ear but yours, 
If you fail, as you surely will, ut prosent, you will have to 
leave India in disgrace. If you sneceed, as you surely 
can, you may ask and receive what you will from the 
Government. 

“Your sluggish instinet, with unusual cunning fora white 
man, has fixed upon Mobarak, but Mobarak has more 
shrewdness in his one black shin than could be distilled 
from every drop of Knglish blood in India. Why should 
my poor words trouble you» Are woe not members one 
of another 2 Can the ear hear and not acquaint the eye ? 
Were you so dull of comprehension as to believe that you 
could dive and move and no one know your occupation ? 
Had L supposed your blindness prided itself on such a 
hope TL would not have obliterated the stupid self-esteem. 
L only thought to suggest to you that when you haf van- 
quished me, you ask. asa favour, of one from whom you 
say that there is nothing you cin ask, that he lift you 
from diserace to vielory by opening: Mobarak’s seeret and 
showing yeu the rupee stamp.” 

“You know it!” [cried, springing to my feet. 

The smile had not time to leave his lips when he con- 
tinued: “ But wo have not yet begun the game.  Ver- 
haps you have over-estimated your ability, or by some 
accident Lemay win. Tf yon accept the wager let us 
begin.” 

Discretion was always my better part of vadonr, and I 
replied : 

“Tf you should win?” 

Ho smiled again as he answered : To hardly know what 
favour | could ask of you. Nothing for myself, at least. 
Only this—at five o'clock this coming morning, at the 
tualo of the temple adjoining yonder provo, there will be 
a helpless gitl, sadly in need of such protection as only 
one in your position can afford, This is the favour [ 
should ask—that at four o'clock you lie secreted near the 
tnalo. If you fear treachery tako a dozen British soldiers 
with you, only prevent their being seen. If you see 
nothing that appeals to you within one half-hour, then 
gogour way. If you seo what docs appeal, then do as 
you would be done by if the cases were reversed, and you 
will have performed your pledge to me, There--that is 


tho favour | shall ask if hy any possibility | win, May 
we play the game >" 
Without a word IE moved my queen's pawn two. The 


Persian placed his queen's bishop's pawn beside it. To 
check a ame of bravado at the outset, | took it. 

The game moved slowly, but every step was in my 
favour. | had not overestimated my ability at my 
favourite game. Three times the Persian avoided a check- 
mato only at a desperate sacritico. His queen, castle, 
and knight fell without exchange. Six pawns at long 
intervals followed, with only ono exchange. Then I ex- 
changed a pawn for his black bishop. Yet in every plot 
that | attempted I felt myself weak and found myself 
frustrated. I had moro than double his strongth upor 
tho board, yot it was clearly absorbing every energy te 
meet the intricate designs which he was constautly 
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developing. In spite of me the field seemed his. His 
men fell, Bat his position did not weaken. 

Neither of us spoke from the moment I opened the 
game. Nearly three hours went by and still we played. 
I was desperate. With all the strength and all the men, 
I realised that I was atill being driven back at every step. 
The Persian was half asleep. He was still smoking my 
hookah. Jt had not required refilling. He would make 
his move instantly; then lie again at length upon the 
divan with his half-closed eyes resting languidly upon me 
uotil I had carefully studied and deliberately moved. 

My own attention was divided between the incompre- 
hensible board and that incomprehensible pearl. 


From the appearance of the board as it stood at the 
end of three hours I should have said I must be able to 
check-mate in four moves at most, but study the game as 
I would I could not find one plot that would force him 
anywhere. A dozen moves and we had exchanged a 
bisbop and a knight. Still I was helpless. 1t seemed 
impossible for him to prolong the game much longer, yet 
I knew that he was driving me. Ile was evidently play- 
ing only to delay my victory, but his continued success 
in delaying it enraged me. I was leaning heavily upon 
the table, nervously encircling the board with both hands. 
He lay listlessly upon the divan, and sighed with the 
exertion each time that he rose sufliciently to touch a 
piece with the tip of his fingers. 

After a long pause I made a move. This time the 
Persian did not rise. Le blow a wreath of smoke upward 
and quietly remarked, “You are playing badly for one 
who began 80 well. Your bishop is unguarded. 1 shall 
take it with mine, and your king, uncovered, is left in 
check and mated.” 

“Your bishop is black” I exclaimed, “and both my 
bina oe my king are—” ] sprang to my fect. They 
were both on black! 

“Tt is heaven or hades to the Englishman to lose or 
win,” observed the Persiun, yawning. 

“T have not lost !” I cried, and proceeded to demon- 
strate the impossibility of my bishop being on black. 

“ You have a good memory,” said the Persian, carelessly. 
“ Mine, too, is good—but for nothing. It is too much 
exertion to remember anything. You certainly did not 
change tho pieces. Do you think I did?” 

The absurdity of such a thing was too evident. I could 
only answer: 

“No.” 

“An accident,” he continued, calmly, still without 
rising. “ You may have jarred the board. You were hold- 
ing it as though you would have eaten it if possible. Pray 
arrange tered aged as you feel sure they should have been.” 

T hesitated. He continued : “ An Englishman is ram- 
pant after victory, but he is the soul of honour. He 
would scorn to force me to take an advantago of un inci- 
dent which he himself would repudiate.” 

Without a word I rearranged the two pieces. 

“Are you fully satisfied that they are all as they should 
be?” he asked, without looking at the board. 

I examined every piece and answered : “I am satisfied.” 

From where his head lay I am sure that he could not 
have distinctly seen tho position of the men upon the 
board at all. Hewas apparently wrapped in luxurious 
coatemplation of the curling clouds from the hookah, 
yet I felt that through them his drowsy eyes were still 
resting upon mine. Ile waited a moment and remarked : 
“My arm refuses to lift me up again, Will you move 
my bishop to my king's five P 

“Tam checked and mated!” I gasped as I made the 
move for him and gazed in blank astonishment upon the 
little board. 

“Was it fairly done?” he asked with a sigh. 

I studied every piece again and replied, “It was fairly 
done.” 

“Then you have lost your wager; but if you prove 
true to your pledge you will find that in reality you have 
not lost, but won.” 

l looked up. The tube of the hookah lay across the 
divan pillow, where | had left it more than three hours 
before. I looked about mv. The room was empty ; empty 
but for one little wreath of smoke that was curling in and 
out about itself and gradually fading as it drifted toward 
the swinging lamp. I sprang tu the door. It was securely 
bolted. 

As I turned from it I noticed the chair in its usual 
position beside the bel. I hurried to the window. Down 
upon the open space tho stately crows were slowly pro- 
menading in the first grey light of the mor ning. Had 
anyone performed the feat of leaping from the window 
and crossing the lawn within the last few minutes, they 
would not have been there. I sounded the walls of my 
room for a secret door, but there was none. I turned to 
move the divan and hookah out of the way and was 
startled to find the bowl of the hookah empty and cold 
and the water below perfictly fresh and clean. 1 looked 
on the table. The chess meu and board were gone, 

Throwing mvself upon the divan I burst into a laugh, 
exclaiming: “ What a fool I have been! There must 
have been opium in my cigarette, I have been as‘eep 
and dreaming! I have ——” 

What! The taper was sputtering and dying in the 
Aragon’s jaws. What was that beneath it on the ivory 
table. Icaughtitup. A great, beautiful pearl—a round, 

ect, gleaming penrl, set in a slender, silver ring. | 
ked at my watch. In fifteon minutes it would be four 
o'clock. I looked at the pearl. 1 rvcalled that game of 
chees, With 8 Nee two rooks, two knights, a bishop, 


six pawns, been checkmated by a rook, a 
bebop 8 pawn, and—a phantom. | 
) 
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I had lost a wager. There was no doubt of it. 

Taking a revolver from my desk and my hat I went 
out, through the grove, and stood among the shrubbery 
close to the open space, in the centre of which was the 
temple tualo. 

In ten minutes a young woman came to bathe. She 
was alone. Surely she needed nothing. Not a soul was 
in sight. As she bent over the water I suddenly noticed 
an almost prostrate figure creeping stealthily towards 
her. It was a man of giant proportions, but I could not 
see his face. Nearer and nearer he crept. Whatever his 
intentions were they were evil. I paused for a moment 
to consider whether to speak, to warn the girl, to spring 
from my hiding-place and single-hunded attempt to 
grapple with the fellow, or to shout for help. 

Suddenly she looked up, saw him, and uttered one 
shriek of terror. He sprang upon her with a savage 
cry and bore her under the water, holding her there 
with his powerful arms. Ho was drowning her. At that 
futal instant I remembered the pistol, aimed, and fired 
without a moment's thought, only to be careful not to 
kil the man. 

With a cry of pain he fell writhing in the water. 
Hurrying forward, | dragged the senseless body of the 
girl to the bank and then turned towards the man. 
Fortunately the noise had called others to the scene, 
for, seeing me, he sprang from the tualo with wonderful 
energy, and, with the blood flowing from a wound that 
rendered one arm helpless, he bore me to the ground with 
tho other, and in another moment would doubtless have 
killed me, when two soldiers dragged him off. I caught 
one glimpse of his face as he sprang upon me. It was 
Mobarak, the Ethiopian. 

Still savagely growling, he was carried off under arrest. 
I should find him later. For the moment, being only 
bruised, I turned my attention to the girl. She had 
recovered consciousness, and before I left her I had 
learned enough to know that she was Mobarak’s wife 
She had fled from him because he had threatened to kill 
hes. He had threatened to kill her because she had 
discovered an opening in the floor of their house, lead- 
ing into a subterranean chamber. She was bathing 
before sho said her prayers in the temple for the last 
time. She meant to fly for her life after that, and could 
hardly understand it when I told her it would be 
perfectly safe for her to go home. 

Before the sun was more than risen I was in that 
secret chamber with Government officers, tlhe rupee stamp 
was in my possession, and one of the most perfect plots 
for counterfeiting that ever vexed a Government was 
unearthed, all by—what? Our accident P 

I do not know. I can offer no explanation, simply 
because I have none. I claim no credulity from those 
who do not wish to be credulous. If you do not find this 
incident of interest, I beg you simply to consider that it 
was not prepared for you. 

I do not know that I played a game of chess that night, 
though I think I did. I think that I lost a wager, and I 
know that in proving true to the pledge I made I found 
that in reality I had not lost, but won. 

Beyond this I only know that I still possess a pearl as 
beautiful as ever lived under Orman’s green water, and 
that it came to me upon the delicate hand of a phantom. 
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A REMARKABLE PLUM PUDDING. 


A very remarkable plum pudding was that which in 
1718 one James Austin, inventor of the Persian ink 
powder, caused to be made. He was anxious to give his 
customers a substantial proof of his gratitude, and so 
he invited them to the Boar's Head to partake of an 
immense plum pudding. 

This pudding weighed 1,000 lb. It was put into the 
copper on Monday, May 12th, at the Red Lion Inn, by 
the Mint, in Southwark, and had to boil fourteen days 
From thence it had to be brought to the Swan Tavern, in 
Fish Street Hill, accompanied by a band of musicians 
playing ‘‘ What lumps of pudding my mother gave me!” 

One of the instruments was a drum in proportion to 
the abi being Idft. 2in. in height, and 4ft. in 
diameter, which was drawn by a device fixed on six asses, 
Finally the monster pudding was to be divided in St. 
George's Fields; and apparently its smell was too much 
for the gluttony of the Londoners. The escort was 
routed, the pudding taken and devoured, and the whole 
ceremony brought to an end before Mr. Austin had a 
chance to regale his customers, 


ee ee —_--— 
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“We is the best political speaker T ever heard” 
“Tndeed | Whatarguments did he use? Arguments! 
He didn’t use any arguments at all. He abused the 
other side.” 

_—or— — 

“Tite tongue isan unruly momber,” quoted the Sunday- 
school teacher. 

“Mine is, anyhow,” assented Tommy. “T can't keep 
it from sticking out every time whenever I try to write.” 
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Cnrromatorseupopsis is the medical term for colour- 
blindness, and statistics show that men are much more 
chromatopsendopsically inclined than women. A man 
invariably succumbs to chromatopsendoptitude when he 
tries to match a ribbon. 


SUNSHINE LAND. 


Tuy came in sight of a lovely shore, 

Yellow as gold in the morning light ; 
The sun's own colour at noon it wore, 

And had faded not at the fall of night ; 
Clear weather or cloudy—'twas all as one, 
The happy hills seemed hathed with the sun ; 
Its secret the sailors could not understand, 
But they called the country Sunshine Land. 


What was the secret? A simple thing— 

It will make you smile when once you know — 
Touched by the tender finger of Spring, 

A million blossoms were all aglow ; 
So many, so many, so small and bright, 
They covered the hills with a mantle of light, 
And the wild bee hummed and the glad breeze fannod 
Through the honeyed fields of Sunshioe Land. 


If over the sea we two were bound, 
What port, dear child, would we choose for ours ? 
We would sail and sail, till at last we found 
This fairy gold of a million flowers. 
Yet, darling, we'd find, if at home we stayed, 
Of many small joys our pleasures are made ; 
More than we think—very close at hand 
Lie the golden fields of Sunshine Land. 


> 
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THE ORIGIN GF CHRISTMAS TREES. 


Tie Christmas tree is an ancient feature of the day; 
older indeed, some have declared, than the day itself—if 
the bull be permissible. It has its origin in Germany, 
and German tradition traces it back to the very Garden 
of Eden and makes it a symbol of the Treo of Knowledye. 
It is probably a heathen custom, engrafted, as innumer- 
able heathen customs have been, upon the coremoniials 
of Christendom. 

Long before the beginning of the Christian era tho 
Romans in certain festivities made use of pine-trecs, the 
branches of which were laden with little earthenware 
images sacred to the gods, 

Among the ancient Germans, Goths and Scandinavians 
the advent of the winter solstice was celebrated with 
great interest, and the chief feature of the occasion was 
the erection in every house of a fir tree adorned with 
burning tapers. This tree was first made a part of the 
Christmas ceremonial by Gregory the Great, doubtless 
with a view to making the Northern nations feel more at 
home in the Christian Church. 

The mistletoe, which plays so important a part in 
Christmas_festivities, was selected for this honour many 
centuries ago, before the Christian era. The Northern 
people found it growing on the holy oake, and remaining 
green in winter-time. So they supposed its seeds hail 
oe ie heaven and they held it sacred to Baldur, the 

un-god. 

They decorated their homes and their altars with it at 
Yuletide, and every greeting beneath it was inspired with 
love and friendship in the name of Allfather Odin’s pure 
and righteous son. Baldur had been put to death through 
the treachery of dark-hearted Hoedur. But he had 
arisen to life again. And so the mistletoe, green and full 
of life when all the trees of the forest seemed dead, was a 
fitting emblem of him. 

It was the Teutons, then, that founded the Christmas 
festival. The birthday of the Saviour was not celebrated 
by the early Church, nor does any record of its date appear 
to have been kept. Century after century passed, and 
there was no thought of observing such an anniversary. 

But at the beginning of the fifth century, the Gauls 
had come down upon Rome, and the Teutonic influences 
prevailed. The festival of Yule and the honours paid to 
Baldur superseded the Roman Saturnalia. 

_And so the politic Churchmen hit up the happy expe- 
dient of commending Christianity to the Northern con- 
querors by establishing an identity between the festival 
of Christ and the festival of Baldur. 

Nor was Scriptural authority lacking. The words of 
John the Baptiser were quoted, where, speaking of Chr'st, 
he says, “‘ He must increase, but I must decress:.’ So 
the nativity of Christ was set at December (old style), 
when the days beginning to increase, and the day of St. 
John the Baptiser at June 24th, when they beginning to 
decrease. 

The giving of presents has also been pronounced of 
heathen orngin. More than five centuries before the 
birth of Christ, Servius Tullius instituted at Rome an 
annual festival to mark the beginning of the new year. 
On such an occasion an altarwas erected in each village, 
and upon it was placed a box, into which every man, 
ona at eee hog expected to drop a coin, 
arge or small. From this, it may wel 
Christmas box was evolved. ee be 

In the Middle Ages every ship setting out on a voyage 
was commended to the care of some particular saint. A 
poe at the port of sailing placed on board the vessel a 
locked box, of which he kept the key. Into this box, 
through a slit in the lid, the Passengers were expected to 
drop money to pay the priest for interceding with the 
saint for their safety, and on the return to port the 
priest unlocked the box and got his money. This money 
the ck professed to devote to the saying of masses to 
the Saviour, and the chest was therefore called Christ's 
Mass Box. S8o profitable did these boxes become to the 


clergy | ord were ultimately placed in all churches 
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‘S EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
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THE BACHELOR’S CHRISTMAS. 


A Crristas party, and, no doubt, 
A loaded Christmas-tree ; 

And girls and boys and toys—and noise : 
What do they want with me ? 

And yet her little friendly note 
Declares—thrice underlined — 

IT must not fail. Well, well, | wou's! 
She's always sweet and kind. 


Now let me seo. T had not thought 
Upon my wardrobe's state : 

I must look up my evening clothus— 
By Jove! It's rather lato 

To rummage for a clean white tie 
And fish out gloves to match. 

Great Scott! my best shirt’s at the wash, 
Aud this one needs a patch. 


I'll thread a needle—if 1 can— 
(Cam the man who brags 
OF single blessedness ') and sse 
If I can't mend these raps. 
This thread's too coarse; or elsv, perhaps, 
My needle is too slim, 
The light is poor; or it may bo 
My sight is getting dim. 


Why were men's fingers only mado 
To drag and thump and jerk = 
I'm thinking how her little hand 
Would get oa with this work ! 
And how she'd smile and bite her th-eid, 
And look so wise and calm, 
And—there! I've stabbed ny finger thre uch 
Oh, what an ass I am! 


Tho clock ticks on. I must make haste, 
Since she desires—alas 

For those lost opportunities 
Our thoughtless youth let pass! 

But, as she’s single still, who knows, 
Some joys we may retrieve, 

Perhaps she'll mend up life for mu 
Before next Christm is Eve. 


+ 
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THE HAUNTED BANJS 


Kine w had brat heard its tinkiing tones in the hall of 
a large hotel. A tall, thin fellow was swinging it back 
and forth as he strode down to the entrance, dextorousl 
picking out a tune as he did so with the same hand. 
Jack Kinlaw’s attention was attracted by this novel 
method of evoking music froma banjo, and the unusually 
clear sound the instrument gave forth pleased his musici! 
ear. 

He followed the man to the doorway as he was about 
stepping forth into the glinting Auer ite 

es May L look at that a moment ?” he asked, indicating 
the banjo with a motion of his hand. 

The instrument was extended to him—a rather small, 
handsome thing, its rim closely set with pearls. Kinlaw 
an his supple fingers lightly over the strings and said : 

“ Will you part with it? Ihave a friend for whom I 
promised to look up a good banjo.” 

And still the man did not speak. Jack looked at him 
with dawning interest. He was perhaps past thirty, 
allow and keen-cyed. His clothes were good, although 
ather behind the prevailing fashion in fit and cut, and he 
wore steel-rimmed glasses upon his slightly aquiline nose. 

He smiled at the younger man's questioving glance, 
then the smile broadened into a grin that disclosed his 
glittering white teeth, in strong contrast with the parch- 
ment-like skin. ; 

With one lean finger he pointed to his mouth, shook 
his head, and produced a set of tablets and a pencil. 
Then Kinlaw saw with horror that his tongue was a 
mere stump of shrivelled flesh, appearing as if it had 
been severed from its rovts. : ie 

“ As you perceive, I am unable to speak intolligibly. 1 
can hear you, s0 go on—ask mo what you like. I will 
reply in this way.” 

Becibblinng this upon the tablets, he handed them to 
Jack, gazing at him while he read the words with that 
peculiarly interrogativo expression of coutenance which 
dumb persons often assume. iA 

“T want to buy your banjo,” said Kinlaw Again, 
“¢ Will you sell it, and if so what will you take for it: ” 

“7 am willing to sell itif you will give me my price. | 
paid 1,000 francs for it some years ago in France. | 
havo become attached to it, but you may have it for £10 
—what I gave for it.” 

“That is reasonable enough, returned the other, 
“The tone is unusually pure and true, atl these pearls, 
while not Jarge, are rather numerous. { will take it. 
My name is John Kinlaw ; please give me yours, and | 
will give you a cheque at once, You don't live here, | 
sup ae 

No, my name is Richard Ventries.” 

Jack produced his cheque-bock and wrete the cheque 
at the cashier's desk, teary out the leaf and handing it 

Yentrics. 

Saad to write a note after the other had 
departed. It was to Miss Hilda Garstone, and ran as 


follows :— 


“T have succeeded in finding this banjo, which I send 
by the messenger. It is a splendid one, I think, and J 
hope you will be prepared to give me some delightful 
music when [ next come. Yon know you promised to 
accept a banjo from me should I find one that 1 con- 
sidered really fine-toned. Yours faithfully, 

Jack Kinnaw.” 

This note, with the newly purchased banjo, he 
despatched to its destination, and lighting a cisar left 
the hotel. / 

e 


When next the banjo’s strains saluted his ear, it was a 
few nights later on his entrance into Miss Garstone's 
drawing-room, She was practicing a little waltz that 
thrilled him with its music. 

He stopped just one instant inside the curtained door- 
way that he might not interrupt the performance. 

A tall lamp shed a rosy glow through its pink shade 
upon the young woman who was so indefatigably 
thrumming the banjo. She was a pretty, golden-haired 
girl, with the darkest brown eyes half hidden under 
curling black lishes. 

For a long time young Kinlaw had been her devotee, 
and she appeared not wholly inditlerent to his homage. 
To-night he had resolved to put his fate to the touch. 

The waltz ended with a medley of sounds, for, glancing 
up, the player met his intent gaze. 

“T did not want to disturb you,” he hastened to ex- 
claim, coming forward to take her extended hand. “ How 
delightfully you play !” 

“Tt is this magic banjo that inspires mo,” 
smiling rejoiner. “1 never played on a sweeter instru- 
ment of this kind. Just listen to this, Mr. Kinlaw.” 

She struck into a weird Jittle melody, such as might 
have been piped by Pan under the oaks of Arcadia. The 
room was filled with its sweetness. 

Kinlaw listened with delight. Her white ringless 
fingers flashed from one string to another with expuri- 
enced touch as her left hand pressed the frets. While 
watching he thought of the emerald riog set with its 
evarkling diamonds which he had dared to bring with him. 
How it would shine and glisten on that fair left hand! 

Looking up she canght the pre-occupied expression of 
hiseyes. “Of what are you thinking ¥” she laid aside 
the banjo to ask. 

“Of a ring.” 

“Aring. Whose may Task?” 

“Did you never hear of the young French nobleman 
and bis ring during St. Bartholomew's maseacre 2” 

“No, tell it to me.” 

Ife drew his chair nearer her own beside the fire, 
laaned upon its broud arm and said : 

“It was on the night when King Charles had ordered 
the Palace of Justice bell to be tolled as the signal for 
the slaughter of the Huguenots. The name of the young 
Frenchman I told you of was amongst those who were 
to be killed, but not so that of the woman he loved. 

“It was a fashion among lovers to exchange rings, and 
when these had done so, each promised the other to 
return them should their fealty ead, smiling the while 
that such a thing could ever be. Among hundreds of 
others the young lover was killed, and a rival of his own 
committed the crime, using the kiog’s edict as a means of 
ridding himself of a hated enemy. 

“The murdered man's lady-love waited long for him to 
keep a tryst they had made forthe following day, and to 
her there came the suitor she had once discarded, bearing 
in his hand a small packet wrapped in linen. On opening 
it she found the finger of her dead lover, with her ring 
upon it, just as it had been severed from his hand. 
Faithful until theend, she died broken-hearted two weeks 
later.” 

Miss Garstone was shuddering when he finished, her 
wide eyes fixed upon him, 

“Tow could you tell ie such a ghastly thing *" she 
exclaimed, 

“Forgive me,” said Kinlaw. 
be as true to a lover ¢” 

“Tf [ possessed one,— yes.” 

“You know J amyour lover. Won't you wear a ring 
for me, as did the woman in the story >” 

To cover her embarrassment sho picked up the banjo 
and softly touched the strings. It sccms to Kinlaw that 
achill wind swept between them as she did so. 

He shook off the feeling and gently placed the in- 
strument out of her reach. Then, taking ono of her 
hands, he held it while she allowed him to slide the 
emerald ring upon her finger. 

When he had bidden her good-bye, that night, he turned 
bach from the curtsimed catrance to look at the young 
queeh of his love neo more Sho lout approached the 
fire that blazed ca the Hearth and cas -Gindiae beside it, 
wang inte the heart ot a great pine tos 

‘Vhe leaping thines threw thar heht over the lounge 
where day das cift to hers and oo strance dlusion was pra 
dieed two steady blue protot of (ate seemedk hovering 
over the banqe cane the shakes threwn by a certian nec 
resembled along hand touchiane the silent strings. 

Startled, he re-entered the room, and on coming nearer 
saw that the shadows disappeared. One more kiss on his 
aweetheart’s lips dispelled is unaccountable fears, a3 sun- 
aline bamshes the mist. 


« o . e 


was her 


“ But tell me, could you 


The winter tnvuon had vscn above the obstructing hac 
of ruofs and spies; its hght. pile and cold as that uf the 
frusty stars, shone in at Hiktas window, from which she 
had pushed aside the shrouding curtuins. She saw the 


————3 


paths of broad, white light that lay upon the lawn out- 
side. 

It was like gazing through a silver veil, for the trees, 
the fountain, and the dark rows of houses beyond 
appeared enveloped with shining, infinitesimal particles. 
The sceno was alinost weird in the strange light, and the 
girl turned from it, let the curtain fall across the window, 
and advanced into her room. 

It was warm and cheerful there; the dancing flames 
of the wood fire reflected their ruddy brightness on the 
walls, lizhting up the far corners of the room. 

Sinking into a chair beside the hearth, she drew out 
the silver pins that held her fair hair in its soft coil, 
letting the silky tresses slide about her shoulders until 
the curled ends touched the floor. Then, with hands 
thrust through them and clasped at the back of her in 
restful abandon, she gave herself up to delightful imagin- 


ings. 

The fire’s glow was so soothing, her thoughts too 
pleasant to be disturbing, so it was little wonder that 
before long her eyelids drooped and shu was sound asleep 
in the depths of the easy-chair. 

Were you ever suddenly awakencd in the dead of night, 
when the fire bad burned so low that its reflection was 
but ghostly as it dimly touched the walls’ A dozen 
horrid shadows will stand out from corners where the 
light fails to penetrate, thrilling you with superstitious 
terrors. 

Hilda came out of her sleep, aroused by the growing 
coldness of the room. The logs on tho tire had burned 
to coals, glowing red through a drift of flaky ashes. As 
she had neglected to light the gas, her room was left in 
semi-darkness. 

She shivered and started to her feet, but as she did so 
it seemed to her that an icy wind from somewhere smote 
upon her cheek. It was like the breath of a spirit, cold 
and fleeting. She glanced about the room, but the door 
was closed aud the curtains drawn. 

Tho banjo she had brought upstairs with her lay near. 
Reaching forth her hand she picked it up and touched 
the strings. Then the thought came to her of how a 
tune, played in the middle of the night, would sound 
in her half-dark room. 

A strange iofluence seemed to be upon her. Her 
fingers indeed touched the different chords, but without 
volition of her own they sounded the notes of an air she 
had never heard. Other fingers seemed to be upon her 
own, guiding them through the measure. The melody 
rose and fell and throbbed the air. Sounds at night can 
be heard so plainly that some one, awakened in a distant 
room, listened to the nocturnal music and wondered, 

Mr. Kinlaw was entertaining his friend, Dr. Gardner, a 
few nights later at dinuer, in his pleasant bachelor 
home. 

The last course had been removed and a decanter, wine 
glasses, and cigars were placed upon the table. 

Kinlaw watched the smoke-wreaths as they curled from 
his cigar, circling upward and melting away as he gazed. 

“ Death is a strange thing,” he mused aloud, for they 
had just been talking upon this subject. ‘Our lives go 
out like this smoke from my cigar.” 

“Itis hardly stranger that life itself,” remarked the 
young physician. “ Here you are and here I am, two 
separate and distinct human beings, each animated by a 
different soul, yet cast in the same likeness, so to speak, 
of the God who created us. The mere fact of drawing 
one’s breath and filling the lungs with the air about us 
is wonderful, although the cessation of that breath and 
the severance of soul and body is strange in the extreme, 
I grant you. Do you believe in the reunion of two souls 
after death, Kinlaw ’” 

“ That constitutes my only desire to inherit an eternal 
life hereafter. If I thought that two hearts which had 
throbbed together on this earth to love's perfect measure 
were to lie unrecognising, unresponsive, and passionless 
in our resurrected body, [ would not care to live that 
life.” 

“Ah, we all know what a hard case it is with you,” 
said Dr. Gardner, smiling. 

When he walked towards his lodgings that night, 
Kinlaw accompanied him part of the way. They said 
good-night under the light of i corner lamp-post near the 
street in which Mr. Garstone’s house stood. Jack 
resolved to walk by, hoping for nothing more than to 
catch the gleam of # light between the shuttors of Hilda’s 
window, for it was then ten o'clock. 

Yet, when ho reached the house the drawing-room was 
brightly illuminated ; the shutters had not been closed 
and the curtains inside were still draped back at one of 
the windows, showing the interior, 

Jack untatehs tthe gate and went up the path. This 


| broncht hina tell view of the lighted window, showing 


him Miss Garsteres figure beside the fire. He thought 
at first she was alone, hut prescutly a second figure was 
resolved from the shadows at the tll chair back. 

With a certain degree of surprise Kinlaw saw that it 
Was aoman whe leant above her, appurently listening 
while sho played on ler bange 

Hesitating no longer about entering, le rang the bell 
and was shown into the drawing-room, to find his sweet- 
heart alone 

*TPamse glad you have come,” was her greeting, as she 
moved tewarda bin with a fam hand outstretehed. “1 
have been quite lonely to-night” 

“Nat with veuc vistter, surely sant Jack, glancing 
aruund the room, then back ote her lovely face 

“My visitor? Tdo not understand you. There is no 
one bere.” 
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Quick-tempered and unusually jualous whore his xflve- 
tions were concerned, Mr. Kinlaw reddened rusontfully 
ut hor evident evasion. 

“There has boon,” he retucned significantly. 

“ There has not.” 

Stepping to tho curtain that separated the parlour 
from the library he thrust it aside with an indignant 
hand. No one was there. 

“T see you du not believe me,” said Hilda. 2 

“Tf [had not scon it with my own oyes I might do so. 

“ What did you seo ?” a 

“A young man, tall and fair, leaning familiarly over 
your chair as I cume up tho path.” 

“There has been no one here,” she reiterated, the tears 
rising to her eyes and glittering on her lashes. 

“ Hilda, how can you deceive me so when I love you as 
1 do?” he oxclaimed, in « sudden gust of passion. 

His arms wore half extended to her and sho threw 
herself into their embrace. For an instant only he held 
her there, the soft gold of her hair touching his cheek ; 
then his arms dropped from about hor and a shadow 
settled over his faco as he movod towards the door. 

“ Aro you going 7” she asked in alarm. 

“T must.” 

“ Oh, Jack, what do you mean ? 
to anger you.” 

“Tell me the truth about the man L surely saw here i 
few moments ago. For our love's sako do not trifle with 
me. Acknowlodge that such a person was with you; 
that is all I ask of you.” 

“There was no one,” sho said, with lips that would 
quiver in spite of her. 

He scarcely waited to hear her faltered denial, and 
never even glanced at her anguished face or the little 
hands stretched forth to stay him as he went from the 
room and tho house. 
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I have done nothing 


Kinlaw left England very suddenly after his misunder- 
standing with Hilda. Prevailing upon his friend, Dr. 
Gardner, to accompany him, he travelled untiringly 
through Canada, oven in the bitter December weather. 
He had a half-detined purpose of going on to Vancouver 
and taking steamer for Japan, but Dr. Gardner per- 
suaded him to abandon this idea and go with him to New 
York. 

One wintry night found them in this metropolis, 
Kinlaw as moody as when his flying trip began. ‘Tho 
doctor hail been wonderfully patient with “his friend, 
knowing that a rupture had occurred between him and 
Miss (iarston, but unawaro of tho real cause. 

The day following their arrival in New York Dr. 
Gardner-was turning over the pages of a directory. 

“T've a professional friend who is somewhere in the 
city,” ho said. “1 must look him up and pay him a visit 
before we Icave. Will you go with me?” 

Kinlaw agroed indifferently, and that same evening 
saw them walking through a brisk fall of snowflukes on 
their way to Dr. Wilbarss. 

This gentleman, somewhat older than his visitors, 
welcomed them with great cordiality. Ho ushered them 
into his study adjoining the consultation room, where a 
snug fire was burning brightly. The doctor seemed old- 
fashioned in his tastos; there were big cushioned chairs 
standing about, and before the grate a claw-legged tablo, 
on which stood a punch-bowl and cigars. 

While tho physicians smoked and talked. Kinlaw asked 
his host's permission to ex:mine the curiosities contained 
in a cabinet near the book-shelves. He took little part 
in the conversation. 

“ Do not be afraid of stumbling upon a skeloton or a 
skull,” said Dr. Wilba, langhing. © | don't even keep such 
things in my surgery. 1 have been a superstitious man 
since an event that happened in my life.” 

“ What was it!” asked Gardner. 

“Twill tell you,” returned the other. © You know I 
pursued my medical studies in Germany, but 1 don't 
think you are aware that J <pent a year iu Panis after- 
ward. Thigexperence Pmentioued just now befel me 
there. I never was one of those people who beheve in 
the supernatural, 


“Tt always made me laugh to hear or read of a dis- | 


embodied spiit revisiting this earth. Lalways thought 
I should be too glad to leave it ever tu return, even if 1 
possessed the power tu do sv. But vow,” he added, in 
that impressively slow voice which the narrator of a 
ghostly tale delights to assume, “I know that what 1 
disbelieved in can be, although I think that it is only to 
certain mortals a spirit: chances to be materialised. We 
all possess a slight degree of superstition in our make- 
up, sometimes unknowingly. Sull, 1 don’t expect you 
to believe what I'm going to tell you. I realise how 
fabulous it all sounds.” 

The doctor paused to light a fresh cigar before con- 
tinning. 5 

“A medical student, a friend of mine, was engaged 
on) nicht in that rather unpleasant occupation ot dis- 
secting a dead body, and I was assisting in the work. 
You need not ask mo how we came by this particular 
subject; it is suftlicient to say that it was a handsome 
man of no more than twenty-six, robust, and tall and 
fair. 

“ My friond, Ventrivs, was a queer felluw, an English- 
man, with nerves like steel. He was the very man to be 
a surgeon. Hv even disdained to wear gloves whily at 
such work, and no accident ever happened from this 
omission that I know of. 

“ Jt was this fellow who wagered, the night | speak of, 


| Tt unig 
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that ho would cover a fine banjo frame he chanced to 
own with tho skin from the broad chest of tho man we 
wero cutting up. I said he couldn't do it ; that it would 
be next to impossible to bring human skin to such a 
state that it would make the sounding-piece of a banjo. 

“ Ho assurcd me that by certain means known to hin 
he was ablo to thin and toughen the skin until it could 
bear tho strain put on it, aa also to render it sonorous 
to the touch when strotched. 
but, gentlemen, ho did it.” ; 

“That is certainly rather hard to believe,” interpolated 
Dr. Gardner. 

“Did you never hear of the manufacture of gloves 
from human skin practised at one time in France? When 
Vontries’ banjo was actually refitted with that ghastly 
skin a strange thing took placo. The instrument became 
haunted.” 

“ Now, you are joking,” said the other. a 

“Tam speaking the absolute truth. Tho spirit of that 
man, whom our scalpels had mutilated, ever hovered 
about the banjo that bore part of his body.” 

Did you have ocular proof of it?” 

“T saw the man, or rather his wraith, once, and 1 can 
vouch for the peculiar effect the banjo hac upon its 
owner. Ho became strangely attached to it. Once he 
sold it to some acquaintance and straightway bought it 
back again, paying moro than he sold it for. 1 imagine 
tho friend was only too glad to let him have it back.” 

“ Did you say the man’s namo was Richard Ventries ? ~ 
asked Kinlaw, lociting forward, his face working strangely. 

“1 didn't say Richard, but that was his given name.” 

“Was he dumb” 

“ By some frightful accident he had lost his tongue. 1 
never asked him about it—ho was so sensitive with regard 
to his misfortune.” 

“Tell me how and when you saw the banjo’s ghost, as 
you term it,” urged Ninlaw, eagerly. 

The doctor puffed placidly at 
answered ;— 


I was still incredulous, 


his cigar, then 


“It was one night when J went up to Ventries’ room | 


fur some purpcs*. Through the half-opon door 1 saw 
him picking his everlasting banje in bis clever, amateurish 
style. A tall, fair young fellow leancd over the back of 
his chair, as if listening to the music. 1 saw his face 
distinctly in the firelight. Il was that of the man whose 
body I had helped to disscet a few months before. 

“Ty another ho would have appeared like an ordinary 
man. When entered the room no one but Ventries 
was thore. Ho linghed when | told him. He had never 
secn it himself, but had felt the presence, 1 doubt not.” 

Kinlaw's facu was white as the snow on the window- 
ledyve without. . 

“What has become of Vuntries!” he asked. . 

“Ho returned to Kngland when I came back tu 
America. 1 don't know his whereabouts now. Lle was 
always a roving fellow.” 

© Did he take his baujo with him?” 

“Oh, yes, I remombor seeing it among his things.’ 

“Gardner,” exclaimed Kinlaw, springing up abruptly, 
“1 must start for home at once!” 

Dr. Gardner did not question the motive which 
prompted his friond to such a determination. 

He left with him by tho first steamer, and in little 
more than a week the two travellers were at home, and 
Kinlaw, without stopping to enter his own house, was 
on his way to the Garstones. 

A new servant opened the door for him. 

‘Miss Garstone—is she in? Tell her Mr. Kinlaw 
would like to see her.” 

“You must have been away from town, sir, not to 
have heard. Miss Garstone died last Saturday and was 
buried on Monday.” . 


Kunlaw got home somehow. He marvelled that the 
sun still shone in the mid-winter sky. It seemed to him 
that it should yo on in darkness and the heavens be 
black as that day which shall mark the wrath of God. 
He found a package for him on reaching his room. It 
was directed in an uufainiliar hand. Within was the 
emerald ring that had sealed his engagement: a slip of 
paper twisted) ryund it bore some writing he knew, 
though the characters were faintly traced 

There were only three words: “1 was true,” 
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Some months ago, an Oregon, U.S.A., man, named his 
girl baby after Queen Victoria, and wrote to the Quoen to 
that effect. Not hearing from her Majesty, he changed 
the child's naine to Hannah, and went out and pounded 
the first Englishman he met. 


= — = 


Ponty had been looking at a mountain brook and 
thinking very decply ubout it for some time. 

“Come, Polly. let's go home now,” said the nurse, 

“Wait just a minute, please,’ replied Polly. “I want 
to sce the end of this brook go by.” 
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SyMPATHISING FRIEND: “Why, my dear, what's the 
matter?” 


The Mourner: 
South Aimerica.” 
Bimpathising Friend ; “ Well, my poor dear, 
am A be worse you know.” 
o Mourner: ‘No, if couldn't — i 
mec of e o, it couldn't -I have to go with 


“Oh, ch, oh! My husband's going to 


don't cry. 


THE ARMS. 


THE BUSTLES ON 


EA" 
Ci Of all the. funny capers started 


pretty urms is the strangest and the 
queerest and, perhaps, the very dear. 
st Creak the angels yet have chosen to 
bewitch us with their charms. 
the dears deve 
‘“ muscle" so to 


and completely knock us out, 
or are they simply trying, like a 
chicken that is flying, to spread 
outa hittle further in the theatres 
about? Is the bustle they dis- 
carded still with such a love re- 
garded that they've got to wear a 
couple just a little higher yet? 
We gaze at them with wonder 
and confess we do not under 
stand the reason why the wom. 


en wear this crazy epaulet. 


Onticina Country Butcwer: “ Let me cut it inte 
cutlets for you, ma'am —leaving just cnough bone for you 
to hold ‘em by, while you're eating ‘om.” 


Soe eee as 


A wienen boy killed his father and mother, and 
was duly found guilty. “We ask for leniency im 
the sentence, your Lordship,” said the lawyer for the 
defence. “On what ground?” grutily asked the Judge. 
“Your Lordship, the defendant is an orphan.” 


a 


Sue: “ Why—er—really, Mr. Champlain, the idea of 
my marrying you is very unexpected.” 

Ho: “Iam so glad!” 

She: “So glad?” 

He: “Yes; because the unexpected always happens.” 


————>jo—. 


A Froe fell into a pail of milk recently, and in the 
morning was found sitting upon aroll of butter. A local 
paper says that “the sole explanation is that, in trying 
to extricate himself, he had, by diligent and continuous 
strokes of his hind legs, churned the milk into butter.” 


os eo Z 


A Surentiric Parer justly denounces the halit of 
visitors kissing the baby, and thus possibly conveying 
infection to it. A strictly pathological view of the subjert 
leads to the behef that the best way is to kiss the mother, 
when she 1s young and pretty, and let her give it te the 
tufant. 
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Furniture Dea.er (to elderly maiden): “ And there is 
another advantage, ma’::m, which the folding-bed has over 
the ordinary kind.” 

Elderly Maiden : “ What is that, sir?” 

Fumiture Dealer: “ You don't have to look under it to 
see if there is a man there.” 


oe Lapy (to chemist): “I want a box of canine 
pills.” 

Chomist : “ What's the matter with the dog ?” 

Old Lady (indignantly): “I want you to know, sir, 
that my husband isa gentleman !” 


Chemist puts up some quinine pills in profound silence. 
——-— 


Ong day this week we were dining at s Strand 
restaurant noted for its excellent cookery and bad 
waiting. At tho next table sat a middle-aged gentle- 
man and his little son, the lutter endeavouring to 
assuage the pangs of hunger by devouring bread. At 
last, his patience quite exhausted, the little fellow said, 

Papa, why don't you kick up a jolly row, the same as 
you do at home?” 


SATIN POLISH 


FOR LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S BOOTS & SHOES, 
BAGS, TRUNKS, HARNESS, &c. 


HIGHEST AWARDS WHEREVER BXHIBITED. 


Put on by Sponge attached to Wire and Cork in each Bottle. 
NO POLISHING BRUSH REQUIRED. 


CUTLER DESK CO., 


American Furniture Importers, 
22, NORTH JOHN STREET, 
LIVERPOOL. 


The Best Desk in the World. 
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Desks specially suited tomect the requirements of Commerc'al 


aul Farally Men io the brary or cffic’, at prices ranging from 
Stad™y 


Chairs to mateh, from £1 55. alo BAe: 


Already we hive re eived the “pateo onace of numtlers of the Clergy 
of all denominittrons, 


Catatwths Post FREE ov ArpLicatio’ 


A HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 


Dries in a Few Minutes. SKIN DISEASES| DR. ROBERTS'S 
Can be used by any Lady without sviling her fingers. SKIN DISEASES 'QI aves ce ae 
Not being # spirit varnish, it will not harden or crack the leather. SKIN DISEASES} POOR MAN'S PILLS. 
° FRIEND | A Sovereign Remedy 
nun i SKIN DISEASES | For Bruises, Burns.Cancer. Discanarat the 


SKIN DISEASES Guigiene Influacl Kyes,, BLOOD and SKIN, 
SKIN DISEASES] gcoruie Gonpleints, | Gandulat Beriiings 
SKIN DISEASES) vaccnstcn Menton, | _‘sevrbutle Ulorre.” 
| SKIN DISEASES | “trot 20 years stensiing.. eee rineaes ess 


Price Ie Vad. and ve OI each, of Chemists, or of the Proprietors. Bridge rt. 
—-Giv_vEmn A. wl A Fi— 


wy 
B 
%G i way expose yourself to public derision. ur waste money op 
- vealled “ hair Restore: “Hair t d othe 
4 =i eaten: penny advertised: claiming impo: 


for their One preparation Cure everyth a 
FAMILY OUTFIT FOR MARKING LINEN OR PAPER. 


AMERICAN MACIC BRONZE 


Gives to Old Boots and Shoes, Ornaments, 
&c., the appearance of New. 


SATIN BROWN CREAM 


FOR BROWN AND RUSSIAN LEATHER, 


Premature ve ldtces n Mencsdue to cone: 


Celebrate “EAU HORN” (‘: 


you R Name in neat Rubber Type, your Monogram, bottle dition, renews the organte ac ton inthe 
of Eudorsing Iuk, two lads, Box, and Ink l:etributor vides food for the butha, insuringa tin 
BOOTS AND SHOES, &e. for Od., post free; with Marking Ink, Is. 3d. Nickel [@ even en quite Bald Heads. pews ties afin 
~4 a U >, ' . 
Silver Pen Pood Penell Cate with Name Stamp, 6d. Nickel 1} Natices, es ula Te caver a Allnisna, bee rs 


Silver Name and Addriss Stamp. 9d. Watch C: beau- 
tifully chased, with Name and Adress Stamp, 3 and 
every otber description of Rubber Stamp balf price. Send ex'ra. from 


—_ os " 
9 ¢ A : for List. Avents Wanted. —Address to CRYSTAL PALACE ‘i. r Special , 
F R GENTL E ‘ ? Ep, (WOHN BOND'S DAUGHTER'S) GOLD MEDAL MARK-| | eS yy aha ‘pital, 


Groves, Dr_ Rev vies, Dr Dewar ete, ete. 
ss H 


Cures for ae uaises sent post free 


ING INK WORKS, 75, Southgato Road, London, N. 
Original and Genuine Ink Label has 


ARMY & NAVY aro e TEEDMAN'S SS 


WORLD RENOWNED 


LIQUID BLACKINGMe=eal (Ol secrsuNs]| Fem 


Gives a Brilliant Jet Black Polish quickly. I For CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH} FLOUR --.@.. Favigaeo 
; r = dio DM = In Tins and Packets 
4 I - CHEMI WwW. H URREY. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. : si L pricrwerar wel roe, mouse SOLD EVERYWHERE 


EXPORT AGENT: J. T. MORTON, LONDON. 
POSITIVELY THE BisT HAIR DRESSING FOR STRENGTHENING, BEAUTIFYING, AND PRESERVING THE HAIR. 


EDWARDS “HARLENE”™ 


WORLD-RENOWNED 


HAIR PRODUCER 
RESTORER. 


Used by Thousands Daily. 
its Superiority is Unsurpassed, 


EDWARDS’ — 
‘ HARLENE” 


POSIIIVBLY FURCBS 


rt 
LUXURIANT HAIR, ! 


ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE BEST. 
“Dear Sir,—After trying several hair preducers 
and giving yours a fair trial, I mu set acknow'ed, e it 
to be the best “ S. BENNETT. 
#0) Gloucester Place, Liverpool.” 


| AN EXCELLENT HAIR DRESSING. I 
| 'Sir,—hindly forward another bottle of * Harlene.' 
| Tlikettimmensely. Tthink it anexcellent dressing 
for the hair, and prefer it to any other. 
“Mre. ROSE. | 


| * Lower Heywood, Binbury, Oxon.” 


| AN ANXIOUS FATHER SATISFIED | 
\ oe Sir, —I am pleased to testify ty the efficacy of 
} your' Harlene.’ My little bey Ct years old) hes had 
; abald place on the back of hishesd from hes birth, 

| 1 applies the * Harlene't> the Place daly. andthe | 
| result Las Leen most satisfactory. 
| 


Mame and address cupprecset 1, desire, Orval 
nig beoveen 


| NOTHING SO EFFECTUAL AS EDWARDS’ 


e H | : REE 
Whiskers, and Moustachios ) simi Maen seat erie 
rene ist ahityeeneetupenm my air Welle ‘ 
several remedies hut nene have 6d ba Metin, 
To grow heavily ina few weeks. ne injury tothe as Valwards “[lftene? 2 Dae aie KET. : 
skin, and no matter at what age. shu, Haygh Koad, Gannessbury.* 


THK WORLD-RENOWNED REMBDY 


FOR BALDNESS 


From whatever caus? aising. Asa Producer of 


Whiskers and Moustachios 


It bas never been equalled. Asa Curer of Weik 
or Thin byelashes, 


Or Restoring le Hair 


To its Natural Co‘our, never fails. 


A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. } 
“Dear Sir, Yourscsinededisw onderful discoverer, 
Thave ured one bottle and caneetietan impreve- | 
ment in my baie elready ah ee aed another 
bottle. ACRUDSTEADL | 
46, Mandeworth Street G! Ae mw 


EDWARDS’ VIOLETTA. 


The World renowned Skin Tonic. 


A CLEAR & BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


Pimples, Vreckbs. Black Specks, Sunturns, Scurf, 
Roughness, and ali unsightly bhamiches cm be face, 
Heck. Varner and aime, ripidig amd pormanent!y cused 
by EDWARDS" VIOLETTA, Pertectly harm'css, and 
pleastibk teuee, This remarkable preparation shou'a 
ber Crieet iy all. Smallpox Marthe, Mobs, Freckles, 
Jangwerms, cle. yield imme lately. Tt attacks those 
unsightly, ‘irritable ard unpleasmt effeetions, and 
nlwnvs imparts a delip Htful and natural lovelines to 
the shin. 


PHYSICIANS AND ANALYSTS PRONOUNCE IT TU 
BE PERFECTLY HARMLESS AND DEVOID OF ANY 
METALLIC OR O1HER INJURIOUS INGREDIENT. 


le, 26, 6d. 38. Gd., ani Bs. 6d. per Iottlo, from 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and Perfumers all over the world, 


‘or senb direot on reoeipt of ls, dd., 36. 10d, 38. Ud. 15. 1,4. & 2s. od. per Bottle. “Postage, 8d. extra, 
wud $3, Postal Orders preferred, 


MANUFAOTURED EDWARDS . CO., § 95, HIGH ‘HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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TIRED OF MUSTN’TS. 


Tm sick of “mustn'ts,” said Dorothy D., 

Sick of “ mustn’t’s” as I can be. 

From early morning till the close of day 

1 hear a “ mustn't” and never a “may.” 

Its ‘* You mustn t lie there like a sleepy heal,” 
And “ You mustn't sit up when its time for bed” ; 
“ You mustn't cry when I comb your curls,” 

“You mustn't play with those noisy girls” ; 

“You mustn't be silent whon spoken t»,” 

“You mustu't chatter as parrots do” ; 

“You mustn't be pert and you musty't be proud” ? 
“You mustn't gigele or laugh alond” ; 

“You mustu't rumplo your nice clean dress” ; 
“You mustn't nod in place of a ‘ yes.” 


So all day long tho mustn'ts go, 

Til dream at night of an eudless row 

Of goblin “ mustu'ts” with great big eye 

That stare at me in shozked surprisy. 

Oh! L hope I shall live to see the day 

When some one will say to me, * Dear, yon may "; 
For I'm sick of “ mustn'ts,” said Dozothy D. ; 

Sick of “ mustn'ts” as I can be. 
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i 
AN INTRUSIVE EGG. 


Witt McConnent, now manager of the Brooklyn 
Theatre, New York, once suppurted McCullough the 
actor. The “star” was playing Virginius, and upon 
clasping his hand upon that of McConnell, who had just 
wade an heroic stage speech, he found that the andacious 
young scamp had left a cold hard-boiled egg in it. 

Immediately upon the conclusion of the speech 
McConnell “retired up,” leaving McCollough purple 
with rage, egg in hand, and porfectly helpless as to what 
to do with it. He was “on” for at least twenty minutes; 
there was no pocket in his toga or in his tights; his 
‘ business” was in the centre of the stage, and he was 
simply bewildered. 

The unhappy tragedian delivered heroic after heroic, 
egg in hand, growling anathemas sotto voce against the 
author of his misfortune; but he could not get rid of 
the egg. Whon at Tast he made his exit, he flew to 
McCounell’s room to kill him then and there, but that 
wise young person was porched by this timo in tho flies, 
chuckling over tho futile rage of the “star,” who an hour 
later laughed heartily at his own discomfiture., 
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LEFT ON THE FIELD. 


I pin not feel the slightest pain when struck by two 
bullets at the same instant. We were charging forward, 
most of the men hurrahing as they swept iuto the clouds 
of smoke raised by the two guns, when there came such 
@ sensation us one feels whon his fuut has gone to sleep. 

This sensation oxtended to the entire body, Bee | I 
lurched about, staggered forward a few steps, and then 
fell to the ground, Oxo bullet had entered the right leg 
just below the hip, the other had smashed into the left 
shoulder. 

I was dimly conecious of the fact that I was down, but 
T could not roalise that [had beon hit. It was a dreamy 
sensation. The roar of battle was subdued, the shouts 
of men seemcd to como fiom miles away, and I felt. too 
tired to speculate on what was happening around me. 

By-and-bye I went to sleep. I had noticed the sun 
just as we mneved forward, Jt was within half-an-hour 
of setting. When I awoke it was night, and the stars 
were twinkling brightly. My throat was as parched as 
if | had been without drink fur days, and my tongue 
seemed to bea stick in my mouth. I sat up, got hold of 
my canteen, which was full of water, and drained it to 
the last drep. 

What had happened? Away down on the loft a 
single gun was firing at intervals, and here and there was 
a splutter of musketry. 1 found it hard to reflect, but 
sfter a tine it slowly dawned on me that there had been 
a battle. 

When did f fall ont of the ranks, and why? Where 
was the regiment? Who are these men lying about on 
the pround? Lot's see. Yos, this is a battleficll. We 
were hold in reserve until mid-afternoon. Then we 
fermod battle line along # ridge covered with bushes. 
We pushed down the slupe to a stream—over the creek 
to the edyo of a field. 

They got a couple of guns to enfilade us and we—we 
—-let's se. Our regiment got the order to charge, 1 
had just filled my cuareen, We fixed bayonets lying 
down, Tremember that we sprang up and rushed for- 
ward, and T remember falling. Did [trip or stumble ? 

“You there! Are you badly hit 2” 

T came out of my stupor as a droam is broken. [| was 
sitting up still holding my empty canteon. The soldier 
who had spoken was lying on his elbow ton feet away. 
He had been shot in the knee. 

“Can you erawl >” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Then get a canteen from one of those dead men for 
me. 

I made a move, and thun for the first time felt the pain 

of my wounds, and realised that I was helpless. The 


knowledge frightened me, and I began to shout for help. 
The wounded man laughed at ms. His paroxysm had 
passed away while I was lying in the stupor. 

“Keep quiet!" he commanded, as he began to move 
himself toward me. “If you call out in that way some 
ghoul will come along ied knock you on the head!” 

My fright passed away as he drew nearer. There was 
.dead man between us. He stopped and secured the 
poor fellow’s canteen, and as he reached me, drawing 
himself along on his back by the use of one leg, we 
drained it between us. I bad not recognised his voice, 
but I found that he bolonged to my own company.” 

“ How many bodies can you count?” he asked, as he 
tossed the empty cantcen away. 

“Sevon, I think.” 

“ That was a shell, and wo got badly dosed. All of our 
company, too. Cgn you reach that musket? Some 
prowler may come along here, und we ought to be ready 
for him.” 

We were looking into the darkness and listening when 
ho began to laugh. I laughed with him. Two minutes 
later we wero both weeping. Then he started to sing, and 
[ joined in. We realised that we laughed, cried, and sang, 
but we could not control ourselves. He began to tell 
of the battle, but 1 got angry and called him u liar. He 
would have struck me, but just then we caught sight of 
a ghoul silently approaching. 

“ Ah, you brute, I'll settle you!” shouted}my comrade, 
as he raised the musket. 

The ghoul ran away, and both of us laughed heartily. 
Then we wept again. All of a sudden he began singing. 
And I joined in with great heartiness. We were singing 
at the top of our voices when a party of three or four 
having a lautern and a stretcher suddenly appeared. 

to 
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ICE-YACHTING. 


TukErs is no sport the excitement of which is so thrilling 
and whose records of speed are so wonderful as that of 
ice-yachting. Ice-boats are to be found on the lakes and 
rivers of the Northern States of the American Union; 
but their favourite cruising-ground is on those t 
expanses of ice on the upper and middle Hudson. ers 
the principal ice-yacht clubs are located. 

The ice-boat is a racing machine pure and simple. Its 
hull—if the few timbers forming that spider-like structure 
can be so called—is put together in such a manner as to 
obtain the greatest possible strength consistont with 
lightness. Every village along the great river appears to 
have a few of these boats. The season for the sport rarel 
lasts over thirty days, and some winters afford but a wock 
of good racing weather. 

& course there are many fine days scattered through 
the season, which the individual ice-boat enthusiast 
watches for and takes prompt advantage of. The main 
obstacles to the sport are light winds, rough ice, and 
snow. Accidents are rare, and it is seldom that an 
more serious harm comes tothe sportsman than a thorough 
ducking or « frost-bitten hand or nose. 

The most serious accidonts occur from collisions where 
the boats meet on opposite tacks, or when one, stopped 
suddenly by some uuforescen obstruction, is run into by 
another too closely following its course. The authentic 
runs of some of these boats are really marvellous. Swift 
express-trains are frequently overtaken and passed as if 
they were ut rest. A mile a minute is often made by the 


fliers. 
—_—__+¢—___ 
CHRISTMAS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


As often as not Christmas Day may be the hottest in 
the year, as December is generally the hottest month. 
At this season all the well-to-do inhabitants of Cape 
Colony, and of the Free State, and of the Transvaal, 
from many hundred of miles “up country,” repair to 
the seaside, where every house has been engaged for 
weeks past, and where many of the wealthier classes 
have houses of their own. 

At Christmastide the seaside hotels are crowded to 
their utmost capacity. The Christmas Da festivities, 
therefore, do not extend much beyond the c ange in the 
menu and the cherished exchanges of cards and reetings 
and loving remembrances which prevail the veel over, 

Except where the German clement prevails one does 
not hear much of Christmas trees, the main desire of 
parents being to get their children out of doors as soon 
as the noontide heat subsides. 

In Natal, ii commemoration of its discovery on 
Christmas Day, and in the surrounding eastern provinces, 
the season is more enthusiastically celebrated, especially 
among the Roman Cuxtholics. Otherwise, even there, 
where 80 many mixed races form the population, and 
where the coloured folk are as ten to one, and where the 
heat is destructive of any superfluous energy,» Christmas 
grecting is of a somewhat langmid character, 

Even in the matter of betratians feeble are the 
attempts, and yet the abounding beauty and richness of 
the flora at this season passes description. Nothing less 
than a list from some horticultural or botanical work 
would suftice to give an idea of it. On the mountain 
sides are flowers of surpassing beauty, handsful of which 
and of various kinds, may be gathered in a few minutes. i 

There are now in bloom the several species of the 
large star-like everlasting flowers, some pink, others white 


or red, which are ht in cartloads and ed for the 
English markets. 7 are about the size of asters. 
These, together with the many beautiful grasses, are 


familiar to the frequenters of Covent Garden market and 
the London florists, but are to be had here for the 
gathering. : 

Then abundant in the gardens are heliotrope bushes hig 
enough for birds to build their nestsin. The Olia is aleo 
in bloom, and the attrea, with splendid scarlet blossoms. 
These latter seem to be never out of bloom, and are as 
common as our lilac trees in spring, but much larger. 
As common as our laurels or the wild privat, are myrtle, 
various cacti, and opuntias (the prickly r), all now in 
bloom. And there are thick hedges of heliotrope or of 
pomegranate, or of while jeer with fragrant flowers. 

Next, perfect grove of crimson oleanders, tall enongh 
for seate under their shade, or white ones, and some with 
variegated leaves. The next garden may be hedged with 
geraniums, having strong, wooded, sbrub-like stems, and 
of brilliant colours; while all along the roads the plum. 
bago of our hothouses imparts a lovely blue to the 
hedges and foreground. One s2ems to walk deferentially 
amid such choice plants, which, after all, are only wild 
ones, and may be “pulled” by the armful. 

And these are only a few, a very few, of the roadside 
shrubs, while the banks are as brilliant in their way, and 
many tall trees are now as laden with bright blossoms as 
our horse chestnuts in May. 


= SEE NEERennet Sena 
THE FIDDLER’S ODE. 


° Torn 
Worn 
Oppressed I mcu‘n 
Bad 


Sad 
Three-quarters m: d 
Money gone 
Credit none 
Duns at door 
Half a score 
Wife a bane 
Twins again 
Others ailing 
Narse a railing 
Billy hooping 
Betsy crouping 
Besides poor Joe 
With injured toe. 
Come, then, my _ Fiddle, 
Come, my time-worn friend, 
With gay and brilliant sounds 
Some sweet though transient solace lend. 
Thy shed neck in close embrace 
1 clasp, while joy illumes my face, 
When o'er thy strings I draw my bow, 
»-My drooping spirit pants to rise; 
A lively strain I touch—and lo! 
I ceem to mount above the skies. 
There on Fancy’s wing I soar, 
Heedless of the duns at door; 
Oblivious all! I feel my woes no more; 
But skip oer the strings, 
As my old Fiddle sings, 
“Cheerily, oh! merrily go! 
“PRESTO! good master, 
“You very well know, 
e “IT will find = music. 
“If you will find bow. 
“ From E up in alto, to G down below.” 
Fatigued, I pause to change the time 
For some Adag o, solemn and sublime. 
With graceful action moves the sinuous arm; 
My heart responsive to the soothing charm, 
Throbs equally ; whilst every health-corroding care 
Lies prostrate, vanquished by the soft mellifluous air. 
More and more plaintive grown, my eyes with tears o'erflow, 
And Resignation mild soon smooths my wrinkled brow, 
Reedy Hautboy may squeak, wailing Flauto may squall, 
The Serpent may grunt, and the Trombone may daw! ; 
But, by Poll, my old Fiddle's the prince of them all. 
Could e’en Dryden return, thy praise to rehearse, 
His Ode to Cecilia would seem rugged verse. 
Now to thy case, in flannel warm to lie, 
Till call'd again to pipe thy master'seye. 


SEARCH LIGHT. 
3d. PEARSON’S MONTHLY. 3d. 


Epitep sy C. Artiur Pearson, 


Search Light gives every month for threepence moro 
readable matter than any of the sixpenny or shilling 
magazines. The matter consists of articles, stories, and 
poems selected from the most prominent papers that are 
published in every language of the civilised world. 

It is needless to say anything with regard to tho 
quality of this matter beyond making the plain state- 
ment that Search Liyht has a larger circulation in the 
United Kindom than that of uny other magazine 

ublished, with one exception, and this in spite of the 
act that Search Liyht is not yet a year old. 

Commencing with the November issue, which appeared 
on November Ist, each ordinary number of Search Light 
1s accompanied by a beautifully executed coloured plate. 
The series to which these belong will continue for twelve 
months. 

Search Light is always on sale on the first of the month 
and may be obtained at any Bookstall or Newsagent in 
e-change for a threepenny bit. 
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AME OF te eH 


NATURE AND LIFEL 


SYMPATHY is a warm focus of Love, a nest that forms round a Good Man's Heart, vA 
the Noblest and Fairest Quality of Lit, 


+ HORAITY. OF YPRPOG te above the World, and SUPERIOR TO ALL EVENTS. 
Tosi Kanufirs Sir by THEGRENT aap ‘Goon vo not Diz. 


trst Tost a Truly Groat Man le his Peery." Enaxaa, 


“I¢ is very characteristic of the 
late Prince Consort—a man himself 
of the purest mind, who powerfu ly 
impressed and influenced others by 
sheer force of his own benevolent 
sature—when drawing up the con- 
ditions of the annual prize to be 
given by Her Majesty at Welling- 
ton College, to determtine that it 
should be awarded Not to the 
Cleverest Boy, nor the most 
, Bookish Boy, nor to the 


: French women give more time and attention to the hair than English’; if their| :; 
hair begins to turn grey or fade, or if it has been bleached and they are tired of the colour 
and want to change it, they have a preparation to use which, strange to say, is not made 
in France, byt in New York. 

If your hair is now in a state of nature, only turning grey, and you want it back to 


ite original colour, that is easy whatever the shade, in short, it can be regenerated. The wiging i ofa gen tea F ore of honest Fat e Mana High - Moved 
If your hair has been spoilt by dyeing, and you want it brought to an uniform colour than shedding Seas of Gore, __| Man.—8miles. 
and freshness, it can be done. As Time rolis his ceaseless course, Christmas after Christmas comes round and we find our joys and sorrows 
If your hair has been bleached and is mow faded and lifeless, and youwant it a left behind; vo we bulld up the being that we 


What makes a Happy Christoas? Health, and the things we love, and thous whe lere us? 
What higher alm can man attain than conquest over human pain ? 
SVERY TRAVELLING TRUNK AND HOUSEHOLD OUGHT TO CONTAIN A BOTTLE OF 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT,” 


rich auburn, brown, or gold blonde, glossy and fresh again, it can be done. 

If the colour of your. hair is too light to be to your liking, and you would have it 
one or two shades darker, so that the change of colour seems, and is, a natural deepening 
of tim, it can be done. 


ye 


- If any part of your hair differs: in colour from any other portions, “ The ‘Imperial hail it Re! toe much to say that its merits have been published, lested, and approved Uterally from pole to pols, and 
H air generator ” will ren der i un ido ra for you. & peg nape ge sid cede y oe one ry the most signal 1 need ergs of commercial enterprise to be found 


I wear or wish td supplement your natural hair by a switch, band, or fringe, 
then ‘The Imperial Hair Regenerator” will colour the addition to the exact shade you 
desire to match. ee 
The Imperial Hair Rogenernige* ot ta- pore) ee with the yes, restorers dead 

venators ordinarily*old ; ; it infra chptiical Bride for and surpasses 
ir else ag much as the electric light above the common candle. There is 

ty nothing else like it. “The Imperial Hair Regenerator” proceeds upon 

of aupp)ying.the colouring matter for the bair, and is manufactured in seven 

tnd ranging from raven black to ash blonde. It is a perfect hair regenerator 
«not a dye), tonic, harmless, clean, odourless, imperceptible, and lasting, without a trace 
of greasiness. It will evén restore lost vitality to bleached hair, and colour it to any 
desired shade. It makes the hair soft and glossy, and improves the texture ; it brings 
back grey hair to the natural colour of youth, and yet, withal, remains unaffected by 
perspifation, baths (Turkish, Russia, or sea bathing), does not interfere with curling 
and crimping, and has received the endorsement of physicians that it is perfectly safe to 
use. ° 

The texture is brightened and softened ; the colour is natural. There is not a 
trace of grease or smell. It cannot possibly harm eyes, skin, hair, or brain. ‘The 
Imperial Hair Regenerator ” defies detection by the closest observer in the broad, bright 
sunlight. Detection! There is simply nothing to detect. 


’ : What Madame Patti herself says about her hair :— 
“ Hoffman House, New York, April 24th, 1890. 
“To the Imperial Chemical Manufacturing Co. 
“Gentlemen,~So much has been said in the newspapers about the colour of my 
“hair, Ideem it but just to say it is your Imperial Hair Regenerator which I have been 
and am now using. I found the Court Hair-dresser in London was applying it to 
ladies in high social positions, and I first had it applied by him, and now, during my 


EMPORTART to all leaving Home f for a chauge.—Don’t go without a bottle of ENO'S “ me es SALT.” 
It onght to be kept in ove: Renkne 
omen wb Aap Ln very odrtem rdinaes Mc Bay emersener” it provnt 


TE PETE ad [aso oRees STBNNG, HOMEGTE QF SPREOGR, SITEQUT Tt 


word nA ’ wh, in Caorsleyan fae original slossly enough te 

original ahow could = fail to wo emetly an th oie 300g pos lepaligh. ¢ exerole 

CAUTION.—Bxamine each bottle, and see that the Capsule is ‘marked anos “FRUIT GALT.” Without it you 
been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, 8.B., by J.C. ERO 


nuiv¢ that, employed in an 


THIS FAGT REALLY OCCURRED. 


“Last Sunday week at the Church of the 
Liverpool Blind Institute there was avery large 
con regation, and of course much coughing. 
Linmediately the minister had announced his 
tert there was a perfect volley of coughs. As 
soon as it had ceased the reverend gentleman 
commenced, as was thought, his discourse, but, 
to the astonishment of all, said, * After all, 
the old-fashioned remedies are the best, and 
Keatino's Lozences ave an excellent thing for 
courchs. If next Sunday you will all bring 
Kratine’s Lozences with you to church we 


, stayin New York, have hed the application renewed by you. The result has been shall not have the annoyance of these coughs, 
, | beyond my highest expectation. The colour ‘obtained is most beautifal, uniform, and, and the suffcrers thentselves will derive great 
ri best of all, I find it harmless. Your preparation has my cordial recommendation. I comfort.’ This pract ical sermon appears lo 
believe there ts nothing’in the world for the hair like it. have been appreciated, as there was ‘quite a 
A — run’ upon ‘ Keating's Lozenges, no doubt to et 
Vy Se re asi the contplete satesfaction of the reverend gentle- oa 
man.” —Extract from the “ Family Doctor” 
- of April 2nd, 1892. 
PRICES :—6s. 6d. and 13s. per bottle, post free. The large size contains ee en pees 
thraa times the quantity of the other, and is, therefore, recommended for economy, : 
use it ene a a supply for the purpose of occasionally touching up the THOMAS KEATING begs to remind 
as the hair grows out. State the colour required or forward with order small the Public that these Lozenges have been 
en of natural hair. There are seven shades —No. 1, Black ; No. 2, Dark Brown ; sold for over 70 years, and the sale is in- 
Medium Brown; No. 4, Chestnut ; No, 5, Light Chestnut ‘(Titian Red); No. 6, creasing yearly. They are unrivalled in the 
Blonde; No. 7, Ash Blonde. Either size sent, post free, on receipt of remittance. treatment of Winter via ae Throat and 
oreign countries large size only sent, carriage paid, for 16s, All parcels Chest Irritation. One a one gives relief. 
ed free from observation, and all correspondence treated confidentially. Inspection Price 1s. 14d. each tin, all the world over. 
ed. Address— 
iTHE IMPERIAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, \ 
i 4 and 5 Creed Lane, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. S 
ordering. plea @ name this paper. Descriptive Pamphlet on applicati n. 
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@ |BEECHAM'S 


CONTAINING “THE 


KEY TO. HEALTH! 


as 
PILLS 
PILLS 


PILLS 


have done it in countless cases. very sufferer is earnestly invited to try 
one Box af these Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be 


WORTH A GUINEA 


This has been proved by thousands who have tried them, and found the 
benefits which are ensured by their use.. 


For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all dueosders of the. liver, 
they act like magic, and a few doses will be found to work wonders upon ; 
the most important organs in the human machine. They strengthen the 
whole muscular system, restore the long-lost complexion, b back the 
keen edge of appetite, and arouse into action, with the rosebud of health, 
the whole physical energy of the human frame. These are FACTS 
continually by members of all classes of society, and one of the best 
guarantees to the Nervous and Debilitated is, 


Beecham’s Pills have the Largest Sale of 
any Patent Medicine in the World. . 


Prepared by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, 
and sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in 
Boxes, 93d., 18. T4d., and 2s. 9d. Full Directions given with cach Box. 


will recommend itself; it 
is - efficacious, econotnical, 
cleanses the teeth, perfumes 


‘eS +c OT 4 PASTE is put up in collapsible tubes, perfectly air-tight, and so adjustable that no waste need 


shages are pretty for the toilet table, and most convenient for the travelling bag. Of all Druggists, or 


{ from ‘the, Proprie tor, for ONE ‘SHILLING, postage paid. 


. 5 are ; the breath, remioves tartar, |__| 
m Te i is ae of the best known ingredients for neutralising the acids of the mouth, preventing all deleterious 
iy deposits upon the teeth, and is a pleasant and reliable dentifrice. 


